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BOOK I 


PROLOGUE: LINKS IN THE CHAIN 
I 


Ir was very cold and very wet; a thin drizzle that 
was neither rain nor snow, but that partook of the un- 
pleasant qualities of both, defied every overcoat and the 
stoutest of boots, penetrated to the marrow of every bone, 
and, incidentally, blurred the ugly outlines of the houses 
in Shaston Street as well as the tall, grim stone walls 
against which the man leaned in the intervals of tramp- 
ing up and down to keep himself warm. 

Now and again a passer-by spoke to him: 

“Hello, Bill!” 

And he, chawing the end of an excellent cigar, would 
murmur a surly “Hello!” in reply. 

An excellent cigar and an expensive one, although 
he, the man, wore a coat over which age had thrown a 
greenish hue, trousers that had not seen a tailor’s goose 
for years, a woollen scarf that hid the absence of a collar, 
and a battered bowler that would have shamed a street 
musician. 

He had been waiting here for over an hour, some- 
times tramping up and down, sometimes leaning against 
the wall, ever since eight o’clock. She had let him know 
that it would be eight o’clock, but it was past nine now. 
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The shops in Shaston Street were taking “down their 
shutters, preparing for the business of the day. Through 
the frosty mist one or two lights blinked like lazy eyes 
just wakened from sleep. Ы 

'Those that hailed the man as "they passed, did not 
stop to make conversation, though one of them did sup- 
plement the “Hello, Bill!” with a sympathetic query: 
“Been here long?” to which the man vouchsafed no reply. 
It was pretty obvious that he had been here long, for 
his coat, the one-time velvet collar of which was turned 
up to his ears, was covered all over with moisture that 
glistened in the grey morning light like myriads of 
minute stars. 

It was nearly half-past nine before the big wooden 
doors swung open. The two bobbies at the gate did no 
more than glance up and hoist their massive chests -by 
inserting their thumbs more firmly into their belts. From 
where the man stood he couldn’t see the gates, nor could 
he hear the heavy doors swinging on their well-oiled 
hinges, but some mysterious instinct warned him that 
they were now open and that she would come in a 
minute or two. 

He threw away the stump of his cigar and turned 
back the collar of his coat. He even set his battered hat 
at a more jaunty angle, and finally passed his hand 
meditatively over his shaggy beard. 

The next moment she came out, dressed as he had 
last seen her in that neat navy-blue coat and skirt, the 
thin stockings and patent shoes and the smart little hat 
that made her look just like a lady. She carried the 
small suit-case which he had given her the day she got 
engaged to Jim. 


The two bobbies hardly looked at her. Silly fools! 
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not often [o see such a pretty sight as she presented 
—even now. 

Turning out of the gate, she stopped on the pave- 
ment and looked to right and left. Presently she saw the 
man through the mist and the rain and the cold, and, 
just for a second, her little face lit up. It had been so 
very sullen, so rebellious before; and, sure enough, the 
light faded out of it again in a moment, and left it 
frowning, with drooping mouth and lips set tightly to- 
gether. 

*Hello, kid!" the man said with a vague attempt at 
cheerfulness. 

“Hello, father!" she gave answer, and then added 
with the ghost of a smile: *I did not know you with 

ж 
that beard." - 

*No?" he rejoined simply. 

Silently they walked on, side by side, leaving those 
awful walls towering behind them. Just as the girl was 
stepping off the pavement before crossing Manthorpe 
Place, she turned and gave them a last look. An im- 
perceptible shudder went through her slim body. 

“Don’t look at 'em, kid,” the man said quietly. “It’s 
all over now, and we'll forget all about ’em.” 

She gave a dry little laugh: 

*Easy for you," she murmured, *to forget all about 
em.” 

“We'll go to London or somewhere,” the man went 
on with a vague gesture of his lean, brown hand. “There’s 
plenty of money now, you know. Quite safe.” 

They didn’t speak for some time after that, just 
walked on, she carrying her suit-case, and he walking 
with his hands in the pockets of his overcoat, not offering 
to carry the case for her, though it was obviously heavy 
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F 
and awkward, but, nevertheless, very a and watch 
ful over her at the crossings. 

When they came to the bridge, she exclaimed: 

«Hello! don't we pay our penny to go over the 
bridge?" 

*No!" the man replied; *they took off the toll last 
year. You didn't know, did yer?" 

“No,” she replied, “I didn't know." 

“And you remember Reeson's flour-mill? He's had 
to shift his works, outside the city boundary. The smoke 
from his chimneys was rotting some of the stonework of 
the minster. He fought the corporation over it, tooth and 
nail. But he's had to go. People say it's cost him a 
mint of money, but my belief is that he got compensation 
and didn't lose a penny by the transaction." Y 

He went on in the same strain for some time, but, 
obviously, the girl was not listening. Her thoughts were 
elsewhere, and he, equally obviously, was only talking 
for the sake of bridging over these awkward moments, 
the first they had spent alone together since goodness 
knows when. She had paused on the bridge and was 
gazing, silent and absorbed, on the old familiar picture: 
the grey, sluggish river, the city walls, the dull, red-brick 
buildings of St. Peter's schools, half veiled in the drooping 
branches of secular willows; and farther on the towers of 
the minster, encased in a network of scaffolding, set up 
to protect them against the depredations of modern com- 
mercialism. 

*Much about the same, ain't it, kid?" 

She turned away from the contemplation of the old 
city and replied with a sigh: 

“Yes, much about the same." 
Five minutes later they were over the bridge, in the 
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unfashionable quarter of Yeominster. Row upon row of 
pale, dim-coloured brickwork broken at regular intervals 
by flights of stone steps leading to the front doors and 
flanked by lines of painted iron railings, represented the 
contributions made by nineteenth-century architecture to- 
wards the aggrandisement of the medizval city. 

*Here we are," the man said with an obvious sigh of 
relief as he came to a halt outside one of these ugly 
structures, and, taking the five stone steps at a bound, 
he fumbled for his latchkey and soon had the front door 
invitingly open. He entered the house, closely followed 
by the girl. When the door fell to behind them, the 
narrow hall and passage were pitch dark; ahead the steep 
staircase, partly covered by a tattered oil-cloth, showed 
vaguely in the dim light that came slanting from a win- 
dow above. From one of the upper floors came a con- 
fused sound made up of intermittent swearing, an occasional 
fretful appeal, some shuffling and banging, and the mo- 
notonous cry of a child. 

*We haven't been able to get rid of those people on 
the third floor yet,” the man remarked curtly. “Such a 
nuisance they are! Their brat is always sick.” 

The girl followed him along the passage and down 
the stairs that led to the basement. From below, too, 
came a vague murmur of voices, and presently the man 
threw open a door. A loud “Hello!” uttered by half a 
dozen lusty throats greeted the arrival of the pair. The 
girl blinked her eyes, trying to pierce the haze of tobacco 
smoke that hung like a curtain between her and the 
number of hands stretched out to greet her. A chair 
was pushed forward for her. 

She sat down, half-dazed by the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, the rough greetings, the familiar sounds and smells 
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of the old place; a soft colour crept into her wan cheeks 
and a glimmer of excitement came into her eyes. 

*Bless my soul" said one man, *I do believe she's 
grown." 

This made her laugh; she took off her hat with a 
quick gesture that had something of defiance in it, and 
her small head appeared with its crop of golden hair cut 
so close that for a moment she seemed in her neat tailor- 
made more like a boy than a girl. Her father gave a 
curt laugh. 

“Its all the fashion in London now," he said, “for 
ladies to cut their hair. Ain't it, mates?" 

“ІРІ soon grow," someone remarked sententiously. 

Further discussion on the subject was interrupted by 
the entrance of a very large, slatternly-looking woman 
carrying a tray of tea-things, which she set upon the table 
in the middle of the room. She showed neither surprise 
nor pleasure at seeing the girl, who gave her a curt 
“Hello, Mrs. Mason,” as she put the tray down. 

“Гуе made you a bit о’ toast," the woman remarked 
drily, *and I thought you could eat an egg." 

After which she waddled out of the room. 

Youth and health asserted themselves then and there. 
The arrival of Mrs. Mason, the tea-tray, the hot buttered 
toast and fresh egg acted like a thaw on the girl's frozen 
senses. She fell to with relish and vigour, all the men 
watching her eat as if the sight of her enjoying her tea 
was the one sight they had been longing for. At one 
moment she looked up and caught her father's eyes fixed 
upon her. 

*Glad to be back?" he asked somewhat wistfully, as 
he came round to her and stood close to her chair. 

She didn't reply in so many words, but with a grace- 
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ful kittenish movement she leaned over and pressed her 
cheek against his coat-sleeve, whilst a soft look stole into 
her eyes. 

Sentiment being apparently a reprehensible display 
in social intercourse, several men at once cleared their 
throats, expectorated on the dusty floor, wiped their 
mouths with the backs of their hands, and gave sundry 
other signs of complete indifference. Then one of them 
suddenly remarked: 

“You did know the war was over, didn’t you, kid?” 

She nodded. 

T «Yes, we knew that," she said. “Someone sent a lot 
of oranges to celebrate the occasion, and there was suet 
pudding one day. November, wasn't it?" 

They all nodded in reply, and after a pause she 
went on: 

“All the boys come home yet?” 

*Most of 'em," someone said. And then suddenly 
they were all silent. One or two inquiring glances were 
shot at Bill, who mutely shook his head. Once more 
there was universal clearing of throats, and presently a 
call for Mrs. Mason. The girl had been silent for a 
minute or so; then she said quietly, all at once: 

“You needn't tell me: I know.” 

ж They understood and said nothing, and after another 
second she added: 

*He was killed?" 

Her father nodded. 

“A week before the armistice,” he said. And one or 
two of the others also nodded their heads in a sage 
manner and said slowly: 

*Yes, a week before the armistice. That's when 
it was.” 
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With this the incident was closed. The girl went on 
slowly sipping her tea. The men started a discussion on 
the subject of some new police regulations that seemed 
greatly to excite them, but did not interest her in the 
least. And presently she felt an immense lassitude, a 
longing for her own comfy bed, with the spring mattress 
and the light, warm quilt. Her father caught her out 
yawning. 

*Would you like to go upstairs, kid?" he asked. 

“Yes, I would," she replied. “I feel as if I could 
sleep on and off for hours and hours." 

She rose and clung to his arm. 

*S'long everybody," Bill said, giving his friends а 
comprehensive nod. *See you to-night as usual. Same 
place." 

They all said *S'long" and at once resumed their 
discussion on the new police regulations, whilst Bill picked 
up the girl's suit-case and led her out of the room. 


II 


The evening meeting took place in a private room at 
the *Bishop's Apron" in Milsom Street. When Bill arrived, 
his friends were already there. “Well, how's the kid?” 
one of them asked as soon as Bill had thrown down his 
hat and joined them at the table. He was tall, with sandy 
hair sprinkled with grey, clean-shaved crimson face, a 
snub nose, and very round pale blue eyes. 

“Pretty fair,” Bill replied curtly. 

*She seemed kind of quiet this morning," another 
man remarked. 

Before Bill spoke again, he poured himself out a 
mugful of ale from the huge jug that stood in the centre 
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of the table, then having carefully wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand he said slowly: 

*Well, what can you expect? We did do the dirty 
on her, didn't we?” 

“It couldn't be helped," the sandy-haired giant 
retorted. 

“Any one of us,” someone added, “would have got 
fourteen years. What’s eighteen months to a kid her age?” 

“And you yourself, Bill——” 

Bill brought down the palm of his hand with a bang 
upon the table. 

“T didn’t say one way or the other, did I? Laddie 
said the kid seemed quiet. She was not likely to fall on 
our necks all at once, was she? after eighteen months 
she’s had—and Jim gone without her seeing him again. 
And one thing and another. Now, was she?” he went 
on, and cast a kind of defiant glance all round at the 
familiar faces before him. 

*[ never thought she cared much about Jim," one 
man remarked. 

“That’s not the point," Bill retorted—*'just part and 
parcel of the same thing. She’ll get over it presently, of 
course, but just now she feels a bit hipped, and that's all 
about it." 

There was silence for a moment or two after that, 
and then one man, who seemed different from the rest 
of the party by reason of his tously brown hair and beard, 
his narrow almond-shaped eyes and parchment-coloured 
skin that gave him a distinctly foreign look, leaned for- 
ward, his arms on the table, and addressed the company 
in general. 

*What exactly happened about the girl?" he asked. 
“T never knew really.” 
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At first nobody seemed inclined to embark on the 
story. “You tell him, Bill,” someone suggested. 

“Not me," Bill rejoined. “I want bygones to be by- 
gones. I’d much rather not talk about it any more.” 

But the others insisted. 

“Tt’s only fair Paul should know,” one of them said. 

«Теа best come from you,” added another. 

And the one they called Paul clinched the matter 
with a persuasive: 

“Come on, Bill.” 

“Tt was over that affair at Deansthorpe close by here,” 
the sandy-haired man remarked, by way of setting the 
ball rolling. 

“Well!” Bill broke in with a loud oath, “if Kilts is 
going to tell the story——” 

“No, no, Bill; you go on!” was the universal comment 
in response, 

“Well, then,” Bill resumed after a slight pause, “it 
was over that business at Deansthorpe, as Kilts says. 
We thought we were safe, because the people were all 
abroad, and we didn’t know that that swine of a care- 
taker was going to turn traitor. It wasn’t him either; it 
was his wife. He told her and she gave us away to the 
police. Anyway, we had come prepared for anything, 
you understand? The kid was with us, for she can climb 
like a cat and there’s no one like her for getting through 
a bit of an opening that you’d think couldn’t accom- 
modate a mouse, Jim was along too; they’d called them- 
selves engaged since the March previous and we had 
posted him down in the street below to give us warning 
in case of trouble coming. He was to give one whistle 
for ‘look out!‘ two for ‘get away quick!’ and three for 
‘run for your lives!’” 
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Like a true raconteur, Bill paused in his story in 
order to lubricate his throat. No one spoke, no one inter- 
rupted: they all sat round pulling away at their pipes or 
their cigars; for there was a box of choice Havanas upon 
the rough deal table and on a battered tin tray there 
was a bottle of green Chartreuse, obviously of the genuine, 
very expensive kind. 

“We were up on the second floor," Bill went on after 
a while, *and we had got the whole of the swag out of 
the safe. I must tell you that we'd been at work over 
three hours then; we had the pearls, and the rest of the 
jewellery, and a thousand or two in notes, and what's 
more we'd got what we came for, all the letters from the 
German agent over in Holland which went to prove that 
Simeon Goldstein was doing a grand trade in the matter 
of selling information to the Germans. We reckoned on 
touching him for at least a hundred thousand for those 
letters, and we did too ultimately, didn't we, mates?" 

They all solemnly nodded assent. 

The one they called Paul sat listening with his al- 
mond-shaped eyes fixed upon the speaker, whose every 
word evidently sank into his receptive brain. 

“Laddie here put us up to the job about those letters,” 
Bill resumed, and then added with a touch of grim 
humour: “It was that information that gave him the 
entrée into our exclusive circle. He’s been one of us 
ever since, and it was the least we could do, to admit 
him into partnership just as we admitted you, Paul, for 
the information you gave us in the autumn. Laddie had 
been valet to old Goldstein, and had found out about the 
letters. Then one day he had the good fortune to meet 
me, we became pals, and there you are! Laddie is a 
rich man now, ain't you, Laddie? Well, to resume. We'd 
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got our swag comfortably tucked away, when we heard 
Jim's whistle—once, twice—three times! It meant ‘fly 
for your lives? The kid—she’s a wonderful girl, I tell 
yer—peeps out of the window, and sees the cops all 
down below; and whilst we all say, ‘What’s to be done?’ 
she has already got a plan ready in her head. ‘Slip 
some of the goods into my pockets, Dad,’ she says to me. 
Just then that fool Spinks—the caretaker of the place, 
you understand—comes running in like a scared hen. 
You should have seen the kid how she turned on him. 
‘While Jim and me have a little conversation with the 
police, she says to him, ‘you see that Dad and the others 
get away by the back door. If you don’t,’ she says, ‘or 
if they get caught, you are a dead man to-morrow.’ And 
he could see that she meant it too. I guessed, of course, 
what she meant to do, and so did the others as I say, 
and we did the dirty on her—that is, we let her get 
copped and saved ourselves. She just climbed out of the 
window and let herself down by the gutter, and fell 
straight into the arms of half a dozen police, who already 
had got Jim. She screamed and she fought like a little 
cat, all in order to give us time to get away." 

*She is a splendid girl, and no mistake," Paul 
remarked with quiet enthusiasm. 

* And of course they found some swag on her," Bill 
continued, *and she got eighteen months for burglary 
and housebreaking. She wouldn't have got so much only 
it wasn't a first conviction, see? She had spent six months 
in a reformatory when she was fourteen, for helping me 
in a little bit of business, and then another year when 
she was sixteen. But all the same, if any of us had been 
caught that time, each with an automatic in our hip 
pocket, it would have been fourteen years for us. Jim 
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was collared for the army and got killed a month later, 
and the kid got eighteen months; but, after all, what's 
that in life when you are young?” 

“And we shouldn’t have had the letters,” one of the 
others remarked sententiously. 

“Oh! aye! the letters!” Kilts rejoined with a light 
laugh. “They were the principal swag, and we'd got 
them all right.” 

“We sold them to Sir Simeon Goldstein for one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and cheap at the price. He 
daren’t prosecute, and declared that the swag which was 
found in the kid’s pockets was all that was stolen from 
him that night. He never said anything about the safe 
having been tampered with. Of course not; on the con- 
trary, he was in a mortal funk that the police should get 
one of us before he had completed the transaction about 
the letters and paid over the money, which he had to do 
bit by bit, so as not to arouse his banker’s suspicions. 
And even now we've kept one letter back in case he 
should think of doing ihe dirty on us. And we've got 
the money," Bill concluded, once more striking the table 
with the palm of his hand, so that glasses and mugs 
rattled in chorus, *ten thousand solid pounds each of us, 
six men, and forty thousand I've got put by for the kid, 
and jolly well she deserves it, too. But for her, where 
would we all be, Га like to know?” 

He took a long drink: the story had been told, and 
Paul still hung, quietly enthusiastic, upon his lips. The 
others continued to smoke in silence; each appeared 
buried in his own thoughts. 

*What's the girl doing now?" Paul asked after 
a while. 

“I left her, Bill replied, “just playing with her 
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jewellery. I got her some pearls, you know, and diamond 
ear-rings from that place in Bond Street. None of you 
mates wanted to join me in that game; but I made a good 
haul all the same. I wanted the kid to have some nice 
things when she came out; and women love that sort of 
thing. She hardly looked at the draft I gave her for 
forty thousand quid." 

Paul gave a prolonged whistle. 

“Forty thousand!” he exclaimed. “Jerusalem!” 

“Price of eighteen months in quod,” Bill retorted 
curtly, “and keeping us out of it. Cheap, I call it.” 

“And so do I,” one of the others asserted em- 
phatically. 

Apparently it was the general opinion. But for 
the kid they could not have got that pretty little bit 
of blackmail going with Sir Simeon Goldstein. Most of 
them would be doing their fourteen years’ penal servitude 
instead. Blackmailers, forgers, thieves—potential mur- 
derers probably—but they weren’t going to do the dirty 
on the kid over the money. (Try to explain that to your 
own satisfaction, Messrs, Psycho-Analysts!) 

The conversation now drifted away from the main 
subject. Only Paul remained thoughtful. He had never 
come across anything of the sort in all his life. But the 
others soon broke in on his meditations. He was a new 
recruit admitted into this little army of international, not 
altogether uneducated criminals by reason of his connec- 
tion with some of those wealthy Russians who had man- 
aged to get away from their country with most of their 
valuables. Plans, therefore, had to be made whereby 
Paul’s knowledge and connections could most profitably 
be utilised. Thus the evening wore on. 

Bill was the first to break up the party. 
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*[ was up early this morning," he remarked with a 
grin, *and want to go bye-byes." 

It was about a quarter of an hour before closing time. 
Arrangements were made for meeting the next day, after 
which Bil made his way back to his home in Pierson 
Street where he might still have the chance of giving the 
kid a good-night kiss before she went to sleep. Bill gave 
a sudden sigh of content. It was nice having the kid 
home again. He had no idea how he would miss her, 
when she went. 

The others sat on smoking until the barman came to 
warn them that he was putting up the shutters: 

* Closing time, gentlemen." 

They all turned out into the street and walked away 
together for a little distance until they felt no longer dis- 
turbed by either the lights of the *Bishop's Apron" or 
by that of one of the rare street-lamps. In the gloom 
they came to a halt, continued an interrupted ‘discussion 
for a minute or two, and were just nodding curt “good- 
nights” to one another, when Kilts suddenly exclaimed: 

“Hello! here's Bill back again!” 

“What оп earth——?” ejaculated one of the others. 

No wonder the rest of the sentence died unuttered 
in his throat. Bill came running down the street, hatless, 
his arms waving, his loose hair flying about his face. He 
fell like a dead weight against Kilts, who had to stand 
firm, or he would have fallen under the impact and the 
pair of them would have rolled over in the mud. 

“My God!" Bill cried hoarsely. “The kid!” A 
shower of anxious queries and a vigorous shaking from 
Kilts brought him out of his state of semi-consciousness. 

*She's gone!” 

“Gone?” Kilts exclaimed. “Nonsense!” 
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*[ tell you she's gone," Bill retorted with a rough 
oath. “Left me a letter to say she'd gone.” 

With a hand that shook like a tree in a gale, he 
fumbled in his pocket and brought out a crumpled scrap 
of paper. 

*Let's see it," Paul said, and took the paper out of 
Bills trembling hand. 

*Not here; come to my place, Bill murmured, sud- 
denly sobered at sight of a passer-by who had eyed the 
group with an obvious air of suspicion. The advice was 
sound, They did not look the sort of men whom any 
bobby would pass unconcernedly by, and though this 
quarter of Yeominster is lonely enough and dark enough 
to suit any night-bird, there were occasional belated 
pedestrians who might prove in the way, as well as a 
point policeman not two hundred yards away.  Any- 
way, they all decided to follow Bill’s advice and to ad- 
journ to his place, there to hear the details of this un- 
expected adventure. They parted company and, each 
going his own way, they met again ten minutes later in 
the basement of the house in Pierson Street where they 
had so heartily welcomed the kid that very morning. 

As soon as they were all assembled, Bill spread the 
paper in front of him on the table and with his moist 
palm smoothed out its creases. 

“This is what she says,” he began; then he read out 
the contents of the letter. 


“I am going away for a bit, father. I feel I couldn't 
stand the life here. Not just yet. I want to get out 
of it all, be free to lead my own life for a while. Don’t 
try to find me. If you leave me quite alone I'll come 
back to you some day—probably very soon, as I dare 
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say I shall get as sick of my new life as I am of the 
old. But if you try to get me back before I am ready 
for you, then 111 never come. So leave me alone, and 
like Bo-Peep's sheep I'll come home all right. I am, 

*Yr dutiful and loving daughter." 


“There now," Bill said when he had finished read- 
ing, “what do you think of that?” 

*Has she got any money?" queried the practical Kilts. 

*She's got the draft, hasn't she?" Bill retorted curtly. 

“Draft?” put in Paul with a slight uplift of his straight 
dark brows. 

“On a banker in Amsterdam," Bill replied — "forty 
thousand pounds. I gave it her to-day, and the pearls 
and the diamonds. She took away the lot." 

*You could wire to the bank in Amsterdam to stop 
payment of the draft until you come. She'd have to 
wait then." 

“Yes,” nodded one or two of the others, “you could 
do that." 

“I could," Bill remarked curtly. Slowly, deliberately 
he smoothed and folded the fateful letter and slipped it 
into his breast pocket. Then only he said quietly: “But 
I won't." 

“You won't?" Paul exclaimed. “But surely you want 
her back?" 

*[ do. God knows I do. But I won't do the dirty 
on her again. Not about the money. If the kid wants 
to have her fling with it, let her. She'll come home one 
day, when she's sick of it all. But let her have her fling. 
We've done the dirty on her once, I won't do it again. 
Shell be all right, and one day, perhaps, she'll come 
home." 


THE CELESTIAL CITY 


II 


IN this part of Russia the winter comes along un- 
heralded. Three days ago at the Koursk races the ladies 
in the stands had to hold up their parasols to shield 
themselves against the hot sun; to-day it was snowing. It 
had been snowing for the past twenty-four hours. The 
winter had suddenly set in with a blizzard, and now in 
the bridle-paths the snow lay a quarter of a metre thick, 
and in the fields the maize bent under its heavy crystal 
load. In the pope's garden the crimson zinnias, still in 
bloom, held each a little pointed hillock of snow, so that 
they looked like rows of cherry tarts capped with a mound 
of whipped cream. 

It was long past midnight, and the snow still fell, 
although the weather-wise were prophesying that there 
would come a thaw before the real winter finally settled 
down. In the small village isba, doors and windows were 
hermetically closed; the huge tiled stove in one corner of 
the low-raftered room gave out an intense, almost over- 
powering heat. The wooden floor, innocent of covering, 
exhaled an odour of ill-kept stables and of stale grease. 
From the rafters hung bunches of orange-coloured maize, 
the only vivid note in the drab harmony of blacks and 
greys, just a compound of half a century of smoke and 
dirt. It was impossible to see through the small windows 
—not more than а foot square, either of them— what 
went on outside. But indoors it was cheery enough. Drab 
and primitive as was the whole aspect of the place, it was 
lighted by an electric lamp which hung from the ceiling 
just above the square centre table fashioned of solid, dark 
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pine, on the smooth-top of which numberless past liba- 
tions had left patterns of sticky rings. 

Round the table half a dozen men sat smoking and 
drinking silvorium. Four of them were engaged in a game 
of Tarok. The fumes of black tobacco and pungent 
spirit, mingled with the odour of perspiring humanity, 
hung like a pall between the rafters and the shaggy heads 
of these men. The noise in the room was at. times 
deafening. The four Tarok players invariably all talked 
at once, and when they did not happen to have any- 
thing to say, they either swore lustily at the caprices of 
Chance, or else cleared their throats and expectorated 
with a sound like the grinding of an ungreased wheel 
upon its axle. 

These four men had the strong facial characteristics 
of the Semitic race. Three of them, in fact, wore the 
long black gabardine buttoned from chin to ankle, and 
greasy at the shoulders, the skull-cap, and the ringlets 
in front of the ears, the distinctive wear of the Israelites 
in this part of Europe. The other, whose features were 
no less strongly marked, wore Western clothes of black 
broadcloth that showed numerous marks of wear and 
dirt. He appeared to be a man of wealth and of authority 
among his companions; he had on an old-fashioned, heavy 
gold watch-chain and a ring on his finger set with a huge 
solitaire diamond; he was chawing the fag-end of an ex- 
cellent cigar, and he seemed to be the only man in the 
room who could command silence when he chose, and 
this he did now and then by bringing the palm of his 
hand down with a crash on the table. 

Of the other two occupants of the isba, one, dressed 
in a rough tweed suit, his trousers tucked into huge 
leather boots, had upon his face and all about him that 
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pronounced Slav type which approaches the Mongol. He 
was slight of build but looked wiry and even powerful; 
his skin was of a yellow parchment-like colour; his high 
cheek-bones looked like polished ivory; his eyes were 
shrewd, light brown in colour and almond-shaped. But 
for the long oval shape of his face and the tously pale 
brown of his hair, he might have been taken for an 
Asiatic. He talked little, and there were an endless 
number of cigarette ends on a metal tray before him. 
His coarse, spatulated fingers were stained with nicotine, 
and bits of stale tobacco and of ash had settled in his 
sparse moustache and beard. 

The sixth man, on the other hand, was obviously a 
foreigner. For one thing, when he did talk, he did not 
raise his voice to a screech like the others, nor did he 
expectorate or noisily clear his throat. He, too, was 
dressed in a rough tweed suit, which though travel-stained 
looked not only as if it had known better days, but also 
as if it had recently been in contact with a clothes-brush; 
his chin and upper lip were shaved, his hair tidy, even 
his hands looked as if they had recently been washed. 
Amongst these loose-limbed Israelites he looked a regular 
giant, powerful of build, with fists that looked as if they 
could fell an ox. His hair was of a rich sandy colour 
slightly tinged with grey, his face was florid, and his eyes 
full and blue. He, too, was smoking an excellent Havana 
whilst watching the game of Tarok—which obviously he 
did not understand—with a mixture of unwilling interest 
and thinly veiled contempt. 

“Wait! wait!” the player in the broadcloth exclaimed 
at one moment with an excited flourish of the arm. “I 
win this Pagat Ultimo—a wonderful Pagat Ultimo—and 
then I tell you what I think of the whole affair.” 
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He spoke German with that peculiar lisp characteristic 
of his race and which always sounds to foreign ears like 
an expression of mock humility. Now he rapped his cards 
down on the table one by one. 

“Tarok!” he shouted in a stentorian voice that caused 
the rafters to shake and the electric pendant to quiver 
above his head. “Can you beat the twelve, Aaron 
Mosenthal? No? Then the eight? No? The seven, 
and the four? No one any more Tarok, and here comes 
the little Pagat, and I get twenty for tricks and fifty for 
the Ultimo! Now, Mr. Kilts" he concluded, turning a 
triumphant, perspiring. face to the foreigner, *what do 
you think of that? Have you ever seen a better-played 
Ultimo in your life?" 

«І can’t say І have," the stranger replied in moder- 
ately fluent German that had a distinctly North-country 
—not to say Scottish—intonation in the pronunciation 
of some of the consonants; *but then I don't understand 
your silly game. We don't play it in my country.” 

“No,” one of the players retorted with a loud laugh, 
*but you will one day. Why, you have just started to 
play Mah-Jongg, which the Chinese gave up as old- 
fashioned two hundred years ago." 

'This sally was evidently considered to be very witty, 
for it was greeted with loud guffaws; one man nearly 
rolled off his chair, laughing. The man in authority 
slapped the foreigner familiarly on the back, which was 
a great condescension, as he was a great man, was Peter 
Abramovitch Stanko, justice of the peace and people's 
commissary for the district of Ostolga in the province of 
Koursk. 

The perpetrator of the joke, delighted with his suc- 
cess, whisked an exceedingly dirty, bright-coloured hand- 
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kerchief out of his pocket and wiped his streaming fore- 
head. The ringlets in front of his ears were ginger- 
coloured, as were the wisps of lank hair that protruded 
from beneath his skull-cap. His eyes were the colour of 
burnt sienna, innocent of eyelashes, and his nose, sharp 
and pointed above a narrow, receding jaw, gave his whole 
face a ludicrous resemblance to a dachshund. 

Commissary Peter Abramovitch Stanko gazed with un- 
concealed triumph on the faces of his opponents, who 
were taking their defeat with a great fund of philosophy 
and were already engaged in counting out some greasy 
paper money, which they then pushed across the table 
toward the winner. There ensued a hullabaloo on the 
merits and demerits of the Ultimo, and on the tactics 
that should have been followed in order to avert the 
catastrophe. The winner shouted louder than the rest; 
in the intervals of mopping his forehead he demonstrated 
how he would have defeated any combination set up 
against him. 'The babel of raucous voices, in which the 
man with the almond-shaped eyes took his full share, 
once more became deafening; alone the foreigner took no 
part in the discussion: he sat in silence smoking his 
excellent Havana, the fumes of which were a sweet and 
welcome odour in this reeking hovel. Anon he drew his 
watch out of his pocket, and when he had caught the 
eye of the man in the broadcloth, he tapped the watch 
significantly with his forefinger, whereupon the other 
stopped arguing and shouting and banged the table with 
his fist, causing the mugs of silvorium to jump and to 
spill their contents. 

*Hold your jaws now, all of you," he shouted at the 
top of his stentorian voice, “and put the cards away. 
Mr. Kilts and Sergine are going by the train at five 
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o'clock; it is past two already. So if you have any serious 
questions to ask, now is the time to do it; but every time 
Mr. Kilts begins to talk business, you all make such a 
noise, he can't hear himself speak." 

*You speak good, Peter Abramovitch," the red-haired 
Jew said sententiously. “Let us talk a bit now, if you 
like. I see you don't want to play any more," he added 
rather spitefully, as he pushed the cards together into a 
heap; *you have won." 

And as the others shrugged their shoulders, obviously 
resigned to defeat, he went on airily: “You can give us 
our revanche to-morrow— —" 

*Did I not tell you to hold your jaw, Jakob Gross- 
man?" Peter Abramovitch broke in sternly. “If I don't 
have silence until Mr. Kilts has told us about the busi- 
ness, I send you all packing, and the affair is finished as 
far as you are concerned. Is that clear?" 

Apparently it was. The other players looked shame- 
faced. One or two of them muttered something under 
their breath; but within a minute or two silence reigned 
in the room. 

“Now, Mr. Kilts,” Peter Abramovitch said pompously, 
“you speak." 

*What do you want me to say?" the man they called 
Kilts retorted. 

*Well, you see," the other condescended to explain, 
*the comrades here don't know much about the business. 
I shouldn't have told them anything," he went on naively, 
*only we shall want their help—if the thing is going to 
be successful." 

«І don't see how it can help being successful,” Kilts 
rejoined with a dry laugh. “But you may be sure that 
my. friends and I wouldn't have troubled about you 
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fellows either, if we could have carried on without 
you." 

“But you couldn't," retorted Peter Abramovitch 
complacently. *I am commissary of this district; without 
my visa no one can come in or out of here, and as the 
Bobrinsky belong to my district as you say——” 

*It would be better," here interposed the red-haired 
Jew drily, *if Mr. Kilts could tell us first just how things 
stand. Then we can judge— not?" And he glanced 
round for approval at his companions. 

“Jakob Grossman is right,” one of them said. “I 
for one know nothing. All I was told was that ———" 

*Never mind what you were told, Aaron Mosenthal," 
Peter Abramovitch broke in impatiently; *let comrade 
Kilts have his say. You begin at the beginning, Mr. 
Kilts,” he continued, addressing the Britisher, “then 
there is no dispute—no argument—what?” 

“All right,” the other assented. “And in the devil’s 
name let me speak without interruption.” He paused a 
moment and leaning his arms over the table, his cigar 
between his fingers, he cast a comprehensive glance upon 
the eager faces before him. “As far as me and my 
mates are concerned,” he then resumed, “the matter 
stands like this. One of us is a floor-waiter in an hotel 
in London: he has sharp ears; he is a Swiss by birth, 
but speaks several languages fluently. One day he took 
a tea-tray up to a visitor in the hotel whose name is 
Princess Bobrinsky——” 

“Bobrinsky!” ejaculated Grossman, unable to restrain 
his excitement. “Oh! but the Bobrinskys——” 

“Didn’t I say you were not to interrupt?” Peter 
Abramovitch shouted at the top of his voice. “Do you 
want me to throw up the business, or do you not?” 
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* So, so, Peter Abramovitch," the other retorted meekly, 
*do not lose your temper. Are we not all listening?" 

“Go on, comrade,” Peter Abramovitch rejoined, ad- 
dressing the Scot, who, with the stolidity of his race, had 
calmly waited until the interruptions had subsided into a 
repressed murmur. Then only did he go on. 

“This Princess Bobrinsky,” he said, “had a friend 
with her. They were talking English, but Rudolf—that’s 
our mate, the waiter—caught a word or two that made 
him prick his ears, not only while he was in the room, 
but when he had got the other side of the door. He 
gathered from the conversation that Prince Bobrinsky 
has been reported dead since the Wrangel retreat to 
Odessa——” 

“Yes! I know," Grossman once more broke in with 
a gasp of excitement, but relapsed at once into a kind of 
agitated silence under the stern eye of Peter Abramovitch, 
whilst the Scotchman continued: 

“Rudolf also learned that at one time the Bobrinskys 
were very rich, and that among other things they had a 
quantity of jewellery which was of enormous value. The 
Princess Bobrinsky was talking about this to her friend, 
and said that before her husband joined Wrangel’s army 
he had put these jewels into a safe place which, now 
that he was dead, was known only to herself.” 

But at this point not even Peter Abramovitch’s 
authority was strong enough to quell the tumult that en- 
sued. Apparently every one of those present knew some- 
thing about the Bobrinsky valuables and each wanted to 
put in a word telling what he knew. Grossman, of course, 
was to the fore. He was landlord of the isba; he sold 
silvorium to every man and heard all the gossip within 
five versts of the place. What he didn’t know of the 
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affairs of his neighbours was not worth a kick on the 
shins. But he was quite modest about his knowledge; 
with a condescending wave of the arm he pointed to the 
yellow-faced Russian, who, up to now, though he had 
talked at times as much and as loudly as the rest, had 
seemed to be more an observer of events than an active 
participant in the discussions. 

“Tell them, Paul Alexandrovitch,’ Grossman said 
sententiously. *You know!" And he added comprehen- 
sively to the rest of the assembly: 

*Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine here knows all about 
the Bobrinsky emeralds. He was a menial for a long time 
in the household—a secretary or something—and if our 
wonderful revolution hadn't broken out when it did, why, 
those emeralds would have been ours before now. Eh! 
comrade Paul?" 

Paul Sergine shrugged his shoulders; perhaps he was 
not altogether prepared to say that. As for the emeralds 
—well! he certainly knew all about them. “I have seen 
them," he said, “dozens of times. The old Brobinsky 
woman—the mother of the present man—used to put 'em 
on when she went to Court. Besides, they were famous 
all over Russia." 

*Sergine is right," Peter Abramovitch explained to 
the Scotchman. “Those emeralds were spoken of with 
as much awe as the diamonds of the Queen of England. 
I have seen them myself. I was deputy administrator to 
the Bobrinskys at one time, and I know that their family 
jewels were insured for something like eight million roubles 
—that would be about eight hundred thousand pounds 
of your money in those days.” 

“Anyhow, I gather that they are worth getting,” the 
Scotchman rejoined with a dry laugh. “My mates and I 
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found that out at once. They sent me out here because 
I could speak German. I even know a word or two. of 
Russian, and of course our friend Sergine looked after 
me; so Гуе got on quite well so far. When Rudolf came 
to us with the tale, we got at once in touch with Paul, 
who's got a job with the Russian grain commission in 
London, and Paul knew the ropes all right enough, didn't 
you, mate? He thought of you at once, Mr. Peter Abramo- 
vitch.. ‘Peter Abramovitch is the man for you, he said 
at once. Great man, Paul—ain’t you, mate?. He knows 
the ropes; he'll tell you what me and my mates want. you 
to do, and if you do it—why, there you are," he con- 
cluded, speaking the last three words in his native tongue, 
because he felt that no German phrase would render the 
full force of this argument. 

“There you are!” It meant: “We in England have 
set this thing going. It is for you to help us do the rest.” 

Strangely enough, the Scotchman's tones, if not the 
exact words, had set them thinking. There they were! 
no question about that. But the fact had not started one 
of those tumultuous discussions when each man strove to 
shout the other down. No! They were all silent now. 
Brooding. Thinking of those emeralds and. marvelling 
what each individual man would make out of the affair. 
And what, anyway, this affair was going to be. It sounded 
fairly simple and feasible, but—— 

All the same, they were glad that Paul Alexandrovitch 
Sergine was in jt. Paul was one of themselves. : One 
never knew with those foreigners—but Paul was all right. 
Paul would see that his compatriots didn't get cheated. 
Oh yes, Paul was all right. Mosenthal, for instance, knew 
him intimately. 

*How should we not know one another, eh, Раш?” 
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he said genially. *You and I was in gaol together in 
'15, you remember, because we ran away before the 
Austrians at Dorna Watra. You remember?" 

Paul nodded genially in return. He remembered per- 
fectly. The army was fighting like mad. They had no 
ammunition; what they had was worthless, supplied by a 
venal contractor who was a great man in Moscow since 
the revolution. The Austrians were well mounted, well 
equipped—their disaster had not yet come; and the army 
—the Tsar's army—having no ammunition, fought to the 
death, fought their way to Lvoff with the butt-end of 
their rifles. Great time that!—Paul remembered think- 
ing that it was not good enough and that he and some 
of his mates—amongst whom Mosenthal— decided that 
running away was a great deal better. They were caught 
and dragged to Lvoff, where they were to have been shot, 
only the superior authorities had other things to think 
about than shooting a few cowards. 

Anyway, that was a long time ago. There had been 
a good many revolutions of the social wheel since then; 
and now chance was going to give it yet another turn, 
all in favour of Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine and his 
mates. Peter Abramovitch Stanko had now taken the 
direction of affairs; he had no need to demand silence, 
because what conversation there was after that final 
“There you are!" was carried on in whispers; but he 
wanted to know just what that foreigner and his mates 
would expect and what they were prepared to offer in 
exchange for services rendered. 

“Fifty-fifty,” the Scotchman said firmly. “We want your 
help and you can’t get on without us. So don’t let’s argue.” 

“Let’s hear the plan,” Grossman suggested, and every- 
one nodded approval. 
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It was past four o'clock of this cold October morning 
before every phase, every eventuality of the plan had been 
discussed, argued over, nearly fought over, and finally 
approved. Then only did they all rise and cheerfully bid 
one another good-night. The Scotchman—Mr. Kilts— 
—was to catch the slow train from Koursk which would 
get him to Lvoff the following afternoon. Paul Sergine 
would follow a few days later. Peter Abramovitch Stanko, 
who was justice of the peace and commissary for the 
district, had seen to it that permits and visas were all in 
order. Mr. Kilts had come with a fine proposition, one 
of the finest ever brought to the notice of this international 
organisation of thieves, forgers, and other miscreants, and 
as the Russian members of the organisation were im- 
portant men in their own country, it was up to them to 
arrange for the safety and comfort of their British associates. 

On a row of pegs against the wall hung half a dozen 
furlined coats. Each man selected his own and arranged 
the big fur collar about his ears. They wore shabby 
clothes, all of them, and were apparently very short of 
soap, but they all had valuable fur coats and their wives 
wore priceless gems in their ears. 

Peter Abramovitch with Paul Sergine and the foreigner 
from England were the first to leave. 

Grossman, with the obsequiousness peculiar to his 
race, opened the door to them and bowed them out with 
many scrapings and arching of his long, lean spine. When 
he pulled open the door, the snow and wind hit him in 
the face. It was the coldest hour of the night; some two 
hours later the cold pale dawn would break behind the 
pine-clad hills. Grossman busied himself with a couple 
of storm-lanterns and gave one to Peter Abramovitch, and 
together the three men went out into the night. 
g 
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The others tarried awhile longer. It was a big affair 
that they had been discussing. No doubt the thought of 
it would keep them awake a long while yet. 

*How would you like to go to England, Aaron Mosen- 
thal?” the innkeeper asked, when at last they were all 
ready to go. 

«І shouldn't mind England," Mosenthal replied blandly; 
“it’s the journey I shouldn't like. It's all right for Paul 
Sergine. He likes the sea, but I'm mightily afraid of it." 

*Bah!" Grossman retorted with a guífaw, *you were 
born to be hanged, Aaron Mosenthal, not to be drowned." 

But somehow the jest fell flat. One of the others in- 
stinctively passed a quivering hand across his throat. 

“Make no such jokes, Jakob Grossman,” he said. “If 
we should fail——” 

“Who's going to fail?” the other broke in with a high 
cackle. “I said, ‘when we succeed, not ‘if we fail? " 

One by one they trooped out of the isba. 

«І think the sunrise will bring a thaw,” one of them 
said irrelevantly. 

“Well, good-night all,” Grossman called out at the last. 
“Good luck to us all, I say. We’ll-need it.” 

When they had all gone, he bolted the door after 
them, and having banked up the fire and switched out 
the light, he went contentedly to bed beside his Frau, who 
was already snoring and knew nothing of the fortune 
which her lord and master hoped to get with the help of 
his comrades in far-off England and that of Peter Abramo- 
vitch Stanko, justice of the peace (save the mark!) and 
people’s commissary for the commune of Ostolga in the 
province of Koursk. 
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I 


On the rare occasions when Lady Chartley was “at 
home," the whole of the élite of Cannes society and of 
the neighbourhood got into its motors and drove over to 
the beautiful Cháteau de Pertuis. These were memorable 
afternoons. There had only been three in the last two 
years; but whatever other engagement one had, it had to 
be put aside for the sake of this one important social 
event. It would have been terrible indeed to be asked, 
*Are you going to the Cháteau this afternoon?" and 
obliged to answer, *No; I have promised to go over to 
Nice to see So-and-so, an old friend," etc. Nobody would 
have believed in the old friend: the conclusion would 
inevitably be, “Poor things! they haven't been asked." 
And there would be a kind of commiserating lifting of 
the eyebrows and a gentle query, *You don't know the 
Chartleys, perhaps.” And one either knew the Chartleys 
or one did not. And that was all there was to it. 

And if you belonged to the set that was asked to the 
Cháteau de Pertuis once during the season, then you were 
indeed fortunate. You drove over on a beautiful, sunny 
spring day—it was always fine when Lady Chartley had 
an “at home”—up the Corniche d'Or, and you admired 
the famous view, when the dust from charabancs and 
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other motors did not intervene like an evil-smelling veil 
between you and the sea, way down below, that glittered 
like a sheet of sapphire all besprinkled with diamonds. 
And as you drove along you recognised the occupants of 
other cars who also were fortunate enough to be going to 
the Cháteau. 

And then when you got there, you met all your friends, 
all the élite. They were all there, all the people you 
knew and who, of course, were the only people worth 
knowing; they stood about in the wonderful marble hall, 
or made their way up the grand staircase, and they talked 
about the weather, and the shortness of the season, and 
the particular form of “flu” they were afflicted with last 
month. Also about the respective merits of Cannes and 
Monte Carlo as the chief resort of fashion. And presently 
they would catch sight of the hostess, standing, perhaps, 
at the moment at the head of the stairs, in one of those 
wonderful blue gowns specially *created" for her by Pierre 
Pommard, a certain shade of blue that vied with the 
colour of her eyes and enhanced their wonder-look and 
their mystery. Having caught sight of Lady Chartley, the 
men would try hard to get at least one look from those 
mysterious eyes, in which sadness and joy seemed for ever 
to be chasing one another; and the women would study 
on that prettily shaped golden head the latest way of 
wearing shingled hair—very smooth it was this year, and 
brushed obliquely across the head at the back, rich waves 
over the temples, and delicious curls to hide the ears. 

Then when Lady Chartley had passed on to other 
guests, or concentrated on the important duty of wel- 
coming the august personage who had just entered the 
hall, the élite in their numbers strolled into the winter 
garden, where téa was served to the accompaninient óf a 
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Russian Balalaika orchestra, lately arrived in Cannes, whilst 
those who were artistically minded paused in one or other 
of the stately reception-rooms to look on the two Romneys, 
the Gainsborough, and the three Raeburns which Sir 
Philip Chartley had recently brought across from his place 
in Rutlandshire, in order to adorn his home here in the 
South. Others, again, wandered out into the garden, from 
whence, right over a foreground of tangled anemone roses 
and judas trees in full bloom, they gazed on the most 
beautiful view to be obtained on the Riviera, right over 
Théoule and Cannes and the Pointe de l'Esquillon on one 
side, and on the other over the massed Peaks of the 
Estérels, with Mont Vinaigre wrapped in a silvery mist, and 
the blue Mediterranean merged in the blue of the sky. 

There was always something to see at the Cháteau, 
something to admire, something for every taste, however 
fastidious. There was also plenty for the gossip-mongers 
to talk about: and even the élite is not above gossiping, 
while sipping excellent China tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
and eating all the cream tarts, the effect of which could 
only be held in check by a Parisian corsetiére of renown 
or a season at Brides-les-Bains. 

'There was a cosy corner made up of luxurious chairs 
and cushions, a small table covered with delicacies, and 
a background of trailing roses, where Mrs. Silverthorne 
held a miniature court. She was an American of great 
wealth and Parisian taste in dress. Until Lady Chartley's 
advent upon the social horizon of Cannes, Mrs. Silverthorne 
had been its queen. So when an enthusiastic twister with 
profound “feminist” tendencies exclaimed eagerly: 

“Isn’t Lady Chartley just too lovely? And her gown 
to-day, isn’t it a dream?” Mrs. Silverthorne only remarked 
coolly: 
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“Yes! She isn't as young as she was, is she? I don't 
know that that blue is as judicious as it was a few years 
ago." 

But there were two men sipping tea in that same cosy 
corner where Mrs. Silverthorne— whose age was as uncertain 
as her ancestry—held her miniature court, and they pro- 
tested loyally and loudly. 

“A few years ago!" one of them exclaimed. “Great 
Lord! why, she hasn't been long out of the schoolroom." 

He was a young Captain who had served with some 
distinction in the Air Force, and he ought to have known 
better than to make such a remark, because, as a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Silverthorne gave very smart dinner and 
supper parties and was in other ways very kind to the 
younger members of Н. M's fighting forces. The other 
man—a little older and one of the numerous English 
Colonels who inhabit the Riviera—scenting danger, broke 
in hurriedly with the bland query: “How long have the 
Chartleys been married?” 

Mrs. Silverthorne shrugged her shoulders, meaning 
that she neither knew nor cared. 

*[ really couldn't tell you," she said. “Some time, 
I know.” 

“Three years. I was at the wedding.” 

This remark was made by an elderly spinster, who, 
though plain, poor, and insignificant, was always to be 
seen at every social function, big or small, all along 
the coast. 

“T think Miss Murray is right,” the young Captain, 
heedless of storm-clouds, put in eagerly. “I remember——” 

“Oh! I remember the wedding perfectly too,” Mrs. 
Silverthorne broke in coldly. “I didn’t know anybody 
had been asked. It was a very plain affair and kept very 
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quiet, so I understood at the time, because Sir Philip's | 
family didn't approve." i 

“Sir Philip had no one to consult but himself,” Miss į 
Murray rejoined. “He was quite an insignificant young 


man in those days and could marry whom he pleased. 


He covered himself with glory in the war, got the D.S.O. 4 
with two bars, the Legion of Honour, the Croix de Guerre, 41 
and I don't know what else. But after he got himself j 
demobbed he just took up farming, because he liked an 1 


outdoor life." 

Mrs. Silverthorne disposed her ermine cloak more be- 
comingly around her shoulders. Though the spring day 
was unusualy warm and the atmosphere in the winter ) 
garden deliciously soft, it was always cold enough to ij 
wear an ermine cloak that had cost ninety thousand 14 
francs. T 

*How very interesting," she said, and smiled indulgently i 
at the ugly old maid. “I thought that farming was just 1 
Sir Philip Chartley's hobby." || 

“So it is in a way, now,” Miss Murray rejoined, “but Pii 
when he first took it up, he meant it seriously. It was 
only two years ago, you know, that Sir Philip’s cousin, 
Sir Peter Chartley, met with a terrible accident. He and 
his two sons were drowned in an awful boating fatality 
in Scotland. Phil came into the title then and into one 
of the biggest fortunes in England.” 

The two Englishmen nodded silently. They remem- 
bered the tragic circumstance. 

*Ah!" Mrs. Silverthorne sighed, “if he had known 
what was coming, Sir Philip perhaps would not have 
married quite so—what shall I say?—precipitately.” 

“Why should you say that?" Miss Murray queried 
sharply. 
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*My dear Miss Murray!" was the other woman's retort. 
* What?" 
*We all know about that affair in Monte Carlo be- 


— tween Lady Chartley—or Mademoiselle Sterne as she was 


then—and the Comte de Malsabre." 

* And what about it? Malsabre behaved like a cad." 

*[ dare say he did. The English colony was very 
much down on him." 

*[ for one would have kicked him with pleasure," 
Colonel Clyfton muttered half audibly. 

“I never knew the rights of the story,” the young 
Captain whispered in reply. 

*We must always remember," Mrs. Silverthorne con- 
tinued sententiously, *that in France the family counts for 
a great deal. A man does not marry just to please him- 
self. Now, I happen to know the old Count and Countess 
de Malsabre intimately. They had arranged a marriage 
for their son with Jeanne de Croisier——" 

*Arranged a marriage!" the twister broke in in dis- 
gust. “Lord preserve us!" and she glanced at the young 
Captain for approval of this sentiment. He murmured 
*Hear! hear!" and Miss Murray smiled approval; but 
Mrs. Silverthorne, who was conveying the impression that 
she only moved in the highest French aristocratic circles, 
resumed with a tone of indulgent reproof: 

*My dear Sylvia, there are fewer unhappy marriages 
in France than in England or America, believe me! Love 
is all very well, but men don't always know their own 
mind when they ask a girl in marriage just because she 
has a pretty face. A marriage between Mademoiselle 
Sterne and André de Malsabre would have been most 
unsuitable, and, fortunately for him, André realised z^ 
in time." 
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*Fortunately for them both, you mean," Miss Murray 
remarked drily. 

Mrs. Silverthorne shrugged her shoulders, and selected 
a marron glacé before she spoke again. 

“I am not sure,” she whispered as if to herself, “that 
Sir Philip wouldn't have been better for a family spoke 
in his matrimonial wheel." 

* Well, I am quite sure that he wouldn't," the Colonel 
protested loyally. “І think that Philip Chartley is a jolly 
lucky fellow.” 

“She is so lovely!” the twister sighed. 

“Of course she had money,” Mrs. Silverthorne put in. 
“And Miss Murray says that at that time Philip Chartley 
was just a young man studying farming, who had neither 
money nor prospects.” 

“Таш quite sure," Miss Murray rejoined emphatically, 
“that Phil never thought either of money or prospects 
when he married Litta.” 

“But there is no getting away from the fact that 
Mademoiselle Sterne was very rich.” 

“She certainly had money of her own,” Miss Murray 
was willing to admit, “but I don’t think it was a great 
deal. She and Princess Bobrinsky lived very quietly in 
Monte Carlo——” 

“T was told that she was some sort of connection of 
Princess Bobrinsky’s,” the Colonel now rejoined. “Her 
father, I believe, was Russian, and some people said that 
he had been agent or bailiff or something in the Princess’s 
family.” 

“That I don't know," Miss Murray said curtly. *Prin- 
cess Bobrinsky is devoted to Litta, and that's about all 
I know." 
“Then I know a little bit more than that, Miss 
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Murray," the twister broke in with all the eagerness of 
her admiration for Lady Chartley. Princess Bobrinsky 
told mother that she had first met Lady Chartley in the 
Train Bleu on her way to Monte Carlo." 

“That sounds more likely," Mrs. Silverthorne said 
acidly, *than the story of the Russian agent who was a 
connection of the Princess. Well, Sylvia dear," she went 
on graciously, *what else did Gabrielle Bobrinsky tell 
your mother?" 

*Oh! not much more than that. It seems that the 
Princess had booked what she thought was a single berth 
on the Train Bleu. When she got to Calais she found, 
rather to her horror, that she had been put in a double 
berth, and that she was going to have a travelling com- 
panion.” 

“Railway companies are awful thieves,” Miss Murray 
remarked sententiously. 

“And I suppose that the unexpected travelling com- 
panion was Mademoiselle Sterne,” the Colonel suggested. 

“Jolly nice!” was the Captain’s curt comment. 

“Yes,” the twister went on eagerly. “Princess Bobrinsky 
told mother that she was simply knocked over when she 
saw this girl coming along. She was beautifully dressed 
—only in a plain, tailor-made I mean, but beautiful, and 
she had on an adorable hat—and then you know those 
lovely blue eyes. Princess Bobrinsky said she had never 
seen anything like them.” 

“So she promptly fell in love with the girl,” was the 
old Colonel’s conclusion. 

«І don't wonder either," echoed the Captain. 

“Gabrielle Bobrinsky is a dear,” Miss Murray rejoined. 
“She was lonely and so was the girl. They struck up a 
friendship on the way. I remember,” she went on, “Litta 
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Chartley telling me one day about this meeting in the 
Train Bleu." 

* Very romantic," Mrs. Silverthorne remarked drily. 

* Gabrielle and Litta have remained friends, which is 
more than most women do when they are thrown a lot 
in each other's company. But these two travelled about 
together a lot— mostly in Italy, and they spent one or 
two winters in Monte Carlo, until that Malsabre affair 
came on and then Litta's marriage." 

*[ met them in London about three seasons ago," 
Colonel Clyfton remarked. “But they did not go about 
a great deal." 

*London society was getting rather tired of Russian 
refugees by that time," was Mrs. Silverthorne's acid com- 
ment, at which Miss Murray's loyalty was at once up in 
arms. 

“Gabrielle Bobrinsky,” she broke in hotly, “was a 
Balleine of Balleidoo, one of the oldest families in Fife- 
shire; they have owned Balleidoo for eight hundred years," 
she added, with the merest hint of spitefulness in her 
well-bred voice, *and that is a good enough recommenda- 
tion for any girl she chooses to take about with her as 
friend or companion." 

Mrs. Silverthorne, whose best-known forbear was a 
grandfather who had kept a grocery store at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine, gave a supercilious little laugh. 

“Quite good enough, my dear Miss Murray,” she said, 
nibbling at a chocolate which she held between fingers 
that disappeared in an armoury of diamond rings— 
“quite good enough, I agree. Especially when there is 
money to supplement the recommendation.” 

She rose and gathered her expensive cloak about her 
shoulders. 
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“I mustn't stop gossiping any longer, I am afraid," 
she said. “I see His Majesty has glanced once or twice 
in this direction. I must go and pay my respects, or I 
shall get into trouble," she added playfully. 

'Then she turned to the young soldier. 

“Remember, Captain Gurney,” she said, “that we 
dine at nine this evening. The Grand Duchess is coming, 
and the Marquis and Marchioness of Flint, and the Field- 
Marshal and one or two others. Just an intimate little 
party. Don’t forget.” 

“I am not likely to,” the young man murmured. Не 
was helping to adjust the expensive cloak, and he stooped 
to pick up the jewelled bag. It wouldn’t do to offend 
Mrs. Silverthorne; her parties were both numerous and 
fine. But he drew a sigh of relief when the lady sailed 
off in the direction where the august personage was sitting 
drinking tea between two ladies of uncertain age who 
made eyes at him. 

“Spiteful old cat!” Miss Murray declared under her 
breath. And the others heartily concurred. 


П 


Lavy CHARTLEY had seen the last of her guests depart. 

“Thank you so much! It has been a perfect after- 
noon!" The stock phrase had been reiterated a hundred 
times and a hundred times Litta had replied with a set 
smile: 

“Т am so glad we had it so fine!” or some other 
mechanical remark equally futile. 

* Where is Sir Philip?" most of the guests had added. 
«І want to tell him how much we admired the garden." 
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And in answer to that Litta's stock phrase had been: 
“You will find him down in the hall. I am so glad you 
liked the garden." 

How she had ever got through the afternoon she didn't 
know. Two hours and more of idle chatter and stock 
phrases, while her thoughts were all with Gabrielle 
Bobrinsky, who was waiting for her in the blue drawing- 
room that adjoined the winter garden. Litta had had the 
room closed against all visitors: Gabrielle, wanting of 
course to be alone, should have it all to herself. For- 
getting all about the *at home," she had arrived less than 
a quarter of an hour before the first motor full of guests 
had drawn up at the gates. There hadn't been time for 
more than a brief, very brief account of the marvellous 
thing that had happened. And Litta, longing to hear 
more, had to leave Gabrielle in the blue room and to go 
into the great drawing-room and talk to a crowd of people 
for whom she cared less than nothing; whilst her thoughts 
ran riot in her brain. 

Now at last they were all gone and Phil fortunately 
had gone off to change into what he called his working 
clothes, preparatory to seeing whether that fool of a gar- 
dener had put in his new strawberry plants properly. And 
Litta was free to join her friend. She found Gabrielle in 
the pretty blue room, sitting in the corner of the sofa, 
gazing meditatively into the fire. "Though it was mid- 
April and the day had been almost hot, the fire seemed 
welcome now that the sun was going down. A cool wind 
still blew from the north-west and the distant peaks of 
Cheiron and Haut Montel had not yet shed altogether 
their mantle of snow. 

Litta ran impulsively to her friend, and sinking into 
the sofa close beside her, she took both her hands in hers. 

The Celestial City 4 
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“My dear!" she said. “I don't know how I got 
through this awful afternoon. Every moment I longed to 
run away and hear more— more of this wonderful thing. 
I just hated all these futile, chattering people, and be- 
grudged every minute they kept me away from you." 

Gabrielle gave the delicate hands a tender squeeze. 
Her sad eyes had lighted up at sight of her friend, and 
now lingered fondly on the exquisite picture before her: 
the dainty profile, the fringe of dark lashes that half- 
veiled and yet enhanced the glory of the eyes, the soft 
wavy hair in colour like a ripe chestnut, and the perfect 
curve of neck and shoulder, the bloom of which even the 
row of pearls—a priceless gem of dazzling sheen— could 
only rival, but not eclipse. 

“Tt is wonderful," Litta reiterated with a little gasp of 
excitement. “Too, too wonderful!” 

“Too wonderful to be true, you mean?” Gabrielle 
asked in her quiet, gentle voice. 

“No, I am not going to say that,” Litta replied im- 
pulsively. “But I must hear more—more, before I can- 
judge.” M 

She paused a moment, as if to collect her thought 
to bring them all back under control. Away from all th 
silly, senseless happenings of this afternoon, the tea-table | 
gossip, the idle chatterings, the royal personage, the adula- 
tion and snobbishness, back to Gabrielle and to the 
wonderful thing that had occurred. With a thoughtful 
pucker between her brows she was gathering together the 
threads of the short conversation she had had with her 
friend, before the first of that stream of futile people 
had come to interrupt, and all the while she scrutinised 
Gabrielle’s pale face, which alone betrayed something of 
that inward excitement, which must have been intense, 
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in the glow of the dark eyes and the slight quiver of the 

sensitive lips. 

“Darling!” she said at last, taking up the thread of 
conversation just where it had been broken by all those 
tiresome people, “are you sure, quite, quite sure, that the 
handwriting is your husband’s?” 

2 “I am morally convinced that it is," Gabrielle Bobrinsky 
replied quietly. “ОҒ course the writing is shaky——it 
took me ages to decipher. But think of the conditions, 
my dear: in prison, or by the roadside—a hand stiff with 
cold—the mind almost tottering under the strain of, priva- 
tion——” 

t She too was ready to pick up those broken threads; 
she had no need to collect her thoughts or to bring her 

mind back to them. She had sat there, alone, for over 

. two hours, and her thoughts had never strayed once from 
e great, the wonderful thing. But now she paused, her 
ice husky with sobs. She had closed her eyes for a 
oment in her effort to control her nerves, and thus failed 
catch the slight movement of impatience which Litta 
d been unable to repress. Dearly as she loved Gabrielle, 
ply as she sympathised with her over the strange 
nt, her practical mind still rebelled against this blind 
ief in what seemed like a fairy-tale to her, whilst to 
r friend it just meant stark reality. She turned away 

very quickly, so as to hide even a look which might have 

wounded this dear, suffering woman who was clinging 
blindly to a slender thread of hope. 

“Would you like to see the letter?” Gabrielle asked 
presently, when she had recovered her self-control. 

“My dear!” Litta protested, “I can’t read Russian.” 

“No, I know, but I will translate as I go along. It is 
quite short.” 


~ 
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Gabrielle fumbled in her bag and drew out from it a 
stained and much creased paper, which somehow in itself 
looked pathetic and unreal. 

With a gentle, loving gesture she laid it on her knee, 
then softly stroked it up and down, smoothing out those 
creases that half obliterated the handwriting. Then, satisfied 
that she had her friend's attention, she read, translating 
the Russian into English. 


*My BELOVED GABRIELLE, 

“I am alive—sufficiently alive to think and dream 

of you. Providence has brought Paul Sergine to this 
awful hole where I have been a prisoner for over five 
years. How I have kept my reason, I don't know. 
God willed it so, no doubt. Why those devils don't 
shoot me, I can't imagine, especially now that I am 
getting weak for my daily task. Come to me, my 
beloved. Paul will tell you how you can save me from 
this hell." 


Neon 


Long after Gabrielle had finished reading there wa 
silence in this pretty room, all gay with the firelight a 
the glow of the sunset that came slanting in through 
tall windows. Only the slight crackling of the paper broke 
this silence, as Gabrielles delicate hands folded it with 
loving care and then slipped it inside her gown. 

“And this man," Litta asked after a while, “this Sergine 
has brought you nothing but this letter?" 

* Nothing." 

“And you know him well?” 

“Very well. He was Cyril’s secretary for two years 
before the war.” 
“Only two years?” 
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“He was faithful and honest We never had to 
complain of him. He travelled with us everywhere. When 
the war broke out we were in England; he had, of course, 
to leave for Russia immediately to join up. So I lost sight 
of him—until he came last night.” 

“But how did he find you—here in France? How 
did he know you were here? Did he come all this way 
at his own expense—on the chance of finding you?" 
Litta rapped out these questions one on the top of the 
other. Her voice sounded harsh, impatient; there was 
evidently something in this whole affair that roused her 
suspicions, her sense of danger for her friend, her opposi- 
tion to the wild scheme which she instinctively knew that 
Gabrielle had already formulated. 

But Gabrielle only smiled, her perfect calm in strange 
contrast to Litta's vehemence. She seemed so sure of 
herself, so sure of the truth of this miracle which had just 
happened, and of the fidelity of the messenger who had 
come at the bidding of God Himself to bring her this 
word of hope. And when Litta had exhausted her string 
of questions, she replied with her gentle smile, patiently, 
like one explaining something to a stubborn child that 

"touldn't or wouldn't understand. 

“РІ tell you, dear. Paul Sergine, who brought me 
this precious letter last night, fought all through the war; 
he was a corporal in Cyril's regiment and later was with 
him during that awful Wrangel campaign. I knew that 
Cyril was with Wrangel, but the last I heard of him was 
just before the final disaster. What happened to him 
after that I never knew and I have never dared to think. 
All that I gathered from newspaper reports and so on 
was that this detachment was one of those that covered 

the retreat to Odessa. They fought a rear-guard action, 
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and most of the officers were killed: a few only were 
taken prisoners; the men were forced into the Red Army, 
and Paul Sergine was one of these.” 

“The wretch!” 

“Poor wretch, 7 say. It was the Red Army for those 
men, else their lives, or worse. Anyway, Sergine, it seems, 
was recently in garrison at Koursk, and on several occa- 
sions he formed part of a detachment put to guard a 
gang of prisoners who were repairing the railway. How 
he came to notice one of these miserable wretches he 
doesn’t know, but the face suddenly struck him as vaguely 
familiar.” 

“Tt was Prince Bobrinsky," Litta cried involuntarily, 
horror-struck. “My dear! your husband?” 

Gabrielle nodded. 

“For a long time,” she went on, “Paul kept on wonder- 
ing where he had seen that face before. Cyril was almost 
unrecognisable. Those wretched prisoners work in gangs 
for fifteen hours a day, road-mending or sweeping the 
streets of Koursk after the heavy falls of snow. At night 
they are herded in huts, the description of which Paul 
mercifully spared me. АП the food they get is what 
passers-by give them; the government provides none f 
its prisoners and forces them to beg for their subsistence. 
And amongst these miserable wretches, hardly human 
now from excess of suffering and privations, is my hus- 
band, Prince Bobrinsky, at one time Grand Marshal of 
the Tsar’s Court and Major in the rst Division of the 
Regiment of Guards.” 

“But alive!” Litta exclaimed with eager enthusiasm, 
carried away this time in spite of herself, and forgetting, 
during the fraction of a minute in the hearing of this 
terrible tragedy, her doubts and disbeliefs of a while ago. 
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“Yes! alive!” Gabrielle responded slowly. “Paul 
recognised him. One night he entered into conversation 
with him, when he felt that they would not be spied upon. 
At his suggestion Cyril wrote this letter, and Paul pro- 
mised that if ever he came into contact with anyone who 
had the means of communicating with England, he would 
give them the letter and ask them to see that it reached 
me. His opportunity came sooner than he expected. 
Indeed, I must see the hand of God in it all. A fort- 
night ago, if you remember, there was some commission 
or other sent over from Russia to England. As usual, 
these people came with a regular retinue of typists, servants, 
and so on; amongst the typists was Paul Sergine. I told 
you that he was loyal; and he has proved himself to be 
intelligent. He set to work at once to find me: traced 
me to my little flat in Knightsbridge and thence to my 
hotel in Nice; took French leave from his job, and arrived 
from England yesterday; the Rapide from Paris was several 
hours late, but he turned up at my hotel at eight o'clock, 
just as I had finished dinner, and—and—that’s the whole 
story, Litta dear. Simpler than you thought, isn't it?" 

But apparently Litta did not think it so simple as all 
that. Her enthusiasm had been momentary; cold reason 
and colder doubt had already swept it away; objections 
and arguments were forcing their way back into her mind. 
*He risked a great deal, it seems to me, in order to 
get to you," she mused. “And yet you say that he was 
in your employ about two years only. Not like an old 
retainer whose life is bound up with his employers." 
*Paul knows that he risks punishment for taking 

French leave in coming to see me; but punishment won't 

be very severe—he thinks he may have to forfeit a month's 

wages. In any case, he won't, of course, mention my name." 
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“You are determined to believe in him?" Litta com- 
mented drily. 

“If I lost faith now,” Gabrielle said with sudden ve- 
hemence, whilst a warm glow quickly rushed to her 
cheeks, *I would die. But I have no cause to doubt," she 
continued in her habitual, quiet monotone. *I know Paul, 
you see, and there's something— something undefinable 
but very, very real which tells me that this message is 
from Cyril, and that I must go to him, as soon as ever 
possible." 

*Go to him? What do you mean?" 

“That I start for Koursk as soon as my passport is in 
order." 

“Gabrielle!” Litta exclaimed, her voice expressing 
all the horror that she felt. “My dear——!” 

“Well?” 

“You can’t go to Russia.” 

“Why not?” 

* You'd never get back." 

“That wouldn't matter much," Gabrielle said softly, 
*if I found Cyril." 

*How do you know that you will find him?" 


«І know where he is. He is waiting for me. In his letter | 


he asks me to come to him and free him from this hell." 

*And this wonderful Paul Sergine has told you how 
you can do that?" 

“Ves!” 

“He has actually told you,” Litta insisted, “that 
Prince Bobrinsky, your husband, wants you to go and 
meet him in Russia, where, if you ever got there, you 
would probably share his fate.” 

“Cyril asks me to go to Russia," Gabrielle assented 
with quiet obstinacy, “but not only to meet him.” 


- 
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“Then for what purpose?” 

But Gabrielle shrugged her shoulders, and the sigh 
which she gave sounded forlorn and not a little hopeless. 

“Tf I told you," she said, “you would still disbelieve, 
you would more than ever try to dissuade me from what 
I am absolutely determined to do.” 

It was Litta’s turn to shrug. 

“Tf you are so determined, my dear,” she said, “what 
does it matter if I do try to oppose you? You may as 
well tell me,” she added after a slight pause, during which 
her eager, luminous eyes had wandered searchingly over 
her friend’s wan face. “What further folly are you about 
to commit?” those eyes seemed to ask, and as if in 
answer to the mute question, Gabrielle said with sudden 
firmness: 

“Paul says, and I know this to be a fact, that the 
whole of the bureaucracy of Russia is corrupt and venal 
to the core. From the highest to the lowest, every man 
in office has his price.” 

“T dare say. What of it?” 

“Just this: When it became clear to every thinking 
man in Russia that Kerensky was much too weak to stem 
the tide of revolution and anarchy that was sweeping 
over the country, Cyril got in touch with his bankers in 
Petrograd, who had charge of a quantity of valuables be- 
longing to him, money, securities, jewellery, and so on. 
He felt that valuables were no longer safe in the cellars 
of the bank, because there was every possibility that the 
revolution would sweep into the city like a tornado, 
without any warning, and that looting and pillaging would 
at once become general. So Cyril withdrew from the 
bank everything that was both portable and negotiable 
and conveyed it to another place he considered very much 
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safer, and which was nearer to his own estates in the 
province of Koursk. And so——” 

“Did the ubiquitous Paul tell you all this?” Litta 
broke in curtly. 

“No. I knew that all the time. In the very last 
letter which Cyril managed to get through to me, he told 
me just what he had done with the money and the jewels.” 

* And you really think, my dear, that you will be able 
to go to Russia, get hold of your valuables, use them in 
order to buy your husband's freedom and your own 
safety? Do you really believe that you could do all that? 
Alone? Or do you know of someone who will help you, 
and see that you come to no harm?” 

“No,” Gabrielle replied quietly. “I know nobody 
who would trouble about me to that extent. I am going 
alone.” 

“You can’t!” Litta protested energetically. 

“My dear, I am going,” Gabrielle retorted with all 
the obstinacy peculiar to the meek. 

“When?” 

*[ have told you, as soon as my passport is in order.” 

“Who is seeing to your passport?” 

“Paul.” 

“The ubiquitous Paul?” 

“He has friends in London.” 

“Those sort of people always have friends in London.” 

“What sort of people do you mean?” 

“I mean Russians, Bolsheviks, foreign agitators of all 
sorts. The fraternities’ headquarters always seem to be 
in London.” 

“Which is all right for me, as it happens,” Gabrielle 
rejoined with a smile. “I shall have to go back to Eng- 
land, in any case, to see to one or two things. I should 
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like to let my flat, if possible, and I shall want to pick 
up some clothes. I have nothing down here." 

*You have thought it all out, I see," Litta remarked 
drily. 

*Yes; I have had a long night in which to think 
things out." 

*When do you leave here?" 

“To-morrow. I should have gone to-day, only I 
wanted to tell you." 

*My dear! I wish to God I could come with you— 
if you really are determined to go." 

“Тат determined to go," Gabrielle reiterated firmly, 
*and there can be no question of your coming with me. 
I wouldn't have you, for one thing," she went on with 
a smile, “and Sir Philip wouldn't allow it.” 

“T wouldn't ask him," Litta retorted with a sudden 
note of harshness in her fresh, young voice. “Thank 
Heaven I'm not on such terms with my husband that I 
need his permission. And I am not dependent on him 
for supplies." 

A hot flush had risen to her cheeks, and a frown of 
irritation gave her beautiful face a sudden look of hard 
obstinacy. She turned an uncompromising back on her 
friend and stared, motionless, into the glow. 

“I know, my dear, I know,” Princess Bobrinsky said 
in gentle, soothing tones; *but as a matter of fact you 
couldn't get a visa for Russia without a great deal of 
trouble and a lot of fuss. And what I want above every- 
thing for my journey is secrecy. It is most important, 
for Cyril’s sake.” 

“And the omnipotent Paul is going to arrange this 
for you also?” 

“I told you he had a friend in the commission.” 
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*And you are going straight to this place in the 
Something province?" 

“Yes, I am going straight there to get the money and 
jewels, and then see how I can make use of them for 
Cyril’s benefit.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that you have no one 
in the world who would go with you on this mad ad- 
venture?” 

“You may call it a mad adventure if you like, but 
there certainly is not anybody in the world who would 
share it with me, even if I cared to have a companion.” 

“But you’ve got relations?” insisted Litta. 

“None,” Gabrielle replied firmly. “None, that is, who 
care two straws about me. I think I told you once that 
my father and mother were killed in a terrible motor 
accident a couple of years before the war. My only 
brother, Tom Balleine, died of wounds which he got at 
Vimy Ridge. The title and property have gone to a cousin 
who cares far less for me than he does for his dogs. My 
people were always poor and I only have a small jointure 
—just enough to live on. I am no longer smart, nor 
pretty, nor amusing; I don’t dance, I don’t play tennis, 
and can’t afford bridge. It was only when I married 
Cyril that I was popular with the family. Cyril was rich, 
and they liked to talk of me as their cousin the Princess 
Bobrinsky, ‘wife, don’t you know, of the Tsar’s Grand 
Marshal.’ But now, if they ever mention my husband or 
me it is only with the remark that they never could make 
out what so distinguished a personage could see in poor 
Gabrielle. And you know, dear,” she added with a 
quaintly humorous smile, “when you are once referred to 
as ‘poor So-and-So,’ it is the last word in social ostracism. 
As a matter of fact, it was the family who persuaded me 
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to remain in England when Cyril went to join his regi- 
ment in Russia at the outbreak of the war. I wanted to 
go with him. I hated to see him go—we had never been 
away from one another for more than a couple of days 
since we were married. But you know how it was during 
those first few weeks of the war: it was only going to last 
three months—by Christmas it would be all over—and 
all the talk about the Russian steam-roller. And then 
my little Alec was very delicate. I couldn't have left him, 
and I shouldn't have dared to take him to Russia with 
me. Anyway, I stayed. My little Alec died, and until 
last night I thought that my dear husband was dead." 


Ш 


Lirra had listened in silence and almost motionless to 
the sad story, which was only a repetition of what she 
knew already. But somehow the repetition did not fret 
her; the occasion, the amazing occasion, seemed to justify 
the Princess Bobrinsky's reiteration of the oft-told tale. 
It was only when Gabrielle paused and the sad story 
had come to an end that Litta once more questioned 
her friend. 

“And you never thought,” she asked, “to get hold of 
your valuables before this?" 

“No. Not really,” Gabrielle replied with an indif- 
ferent shrug. “You see, so many of us have been hug- 
ging the fond, foolish dream that one day everything would 
come right in Russia, that those of us who have been 
driven out into exile would all return some day and come 
back into our own. Then I had nobody—or thought I 
had nobody—to worry about. It didn't seem worth while 
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to risk one's life, and probably worse, to go on what you 
call this mad adventure. Money meant so little to me— 
until last night." 

“If it is only a question of money——” Litta ex- 
claimed impulsively. 

*You would offer it me with both your dear lovely 
hands,” Gabrielle Bobrinsky broke in quickly, and for 
once her voice lost its listless monotone and her eyes 
glowed with unshed tears. “I know, dear—I know. You 
are the most wonderful friend in the world, and why you 
should bother about me at all I can’t think.” 

“Don’t trouble to think,” Litta rejoined softly, “or 
rather put it all down to the fact that I am not altogether 
an ungrateful beast, after all you’ve meant to me.” 

“No more than you have meant to me, my darling. 
You were the one bright star in my life during those 
awful times when gradually I began to realise that I 
should never see Cyril again. I felt so utterly lonely— 
and I can't tell you what a horrid feeling that is." 

“T know,” Litta murmured under her breath. 

“Oh! my dear!” Gabrielle protested with her sad 
little smile, “I never think of you as lonely. You have 
such a host of friends—look at the crowd you had here 
this afternoon—and you have your husband.” 

“Yes, as you say, I have my husband.” 

And as she said this Litta’s voice once more grew 
harsh and almost shrill, as if a sob was fighting to pass 
her throat and she was trying to crush it down with a 
mirthless laugh and flippant phrase. She picked up a 
cigarette, lit it, then threw it down and jumped to her 
feet: there was a jerkiness in all her movements now. She 
knelt on the hearthrug and picked up a heavy log to 
throw on the fire. With it in her hand, she paused, 
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kneeling before the fire, the glow from the burning wood 
casting a soft, flickering light upon her face. Everything 
was so still! so still! just the crackling of the fire, and the 
ticking of the English grandfather clock, and now and 
again a gust of wind causing the orange trees below the 
terrace to shake and rustle their sharp, metallic leaves. 

Gabrielle was silent in the corner of the sofa, thought- 
fully twirling her wedding ring round her finger, her 
thoughts far away in that cruel, far-off Russia, where the 
husband she adored starved and toiled as a convict. 

Everything was so still! Litta, kneeling in front of the 
fire, gazed into the glow, searching in the depths of those 
mysterious fiery caverns for an answer to the many puzzles 
that agitated her mind—her friend's future, this fairy-tale 
in which she could not bring herself to believe, and also 
something of her own destiny, which a strange, unaccount- 
able foreboding told her was somehow interlinked with 
this miracle of a long-lost husband and a buried treasure. 

So still!—now the wood even had ceased to crackle, 
even Gabrielle had ceased to sigh. Only the old clock 
ticked away with solemn monotone, and presently a 
gentle tap-tap, irritating in its persistence, disturbed the 
silence that seemed to become so full of portent. A tap- 
tap that, after a moment or two, roused Litta from her 
dreams. She threw the log on the fire and struggled to 
her feet. 

Large folding glass doors shut the room off from the 
beautiful winter garden, which in its turn gave on a loggia 
and so on to the garden beyond. One of the folds of the 
door had come ajar, and the draught was causing it to 
swing to and fro. Litta went to close it. As she did so 
she gave a peep into the winter garden, and for the space 
of a few seconds inhaled the delicious scent of the Niel 
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roses that hung in heavy festoons from pillars and roof, 
and mingled with the more heavy odour of heliotrope and 
hyacinths, the subtle, insinuating perfume of freesia and 
lemon-scented verbena. In one corner there was an arti- 
ficial rockery where clumps of brilliant scarlet anemones 
flaunted their garish colour against the soft lichen-covered 
grey of the stones, whilst farther on the columns of the 
loggia were smothered in the brilliant veils of purple 
bougainvillea. 

The staff of well-trained servants had already obliterated 
every trail left by the lounging, tea-drinking crowd. 
Supreme order and peace reigned in this kingdom of 
flowers. Amidst the bowers of plants and blossoms the 
cosy armchairs once more invited to repose, the satin 
cushions, of hues more vivid than tulips or anemones, no 
longer held the impress of expensive ermine cloaks or 
bejewelled arms. 'The small tables had been cleared of 
empty tea-cups and dishes of cream-tarts, and were once 
more littered with books and papers, whilst on the mosaic 
floor, the rich Persian rugs, soft and warm to the feet, 
were spread again in order to deaden the tread that 
might disturb that perfect quiescence which once more 
reigned in this world peopled by flowers. Litta's eyes 
roamed instinctively round the familiar place, which some- 
how at this moment seemed to her more than ever before 
to represent a priceless casket holding all that men value 
so much on this earth—ancestry, culture, affluence, the 
means wherewith to satisfy every whim and indulge every 
caprice. 

And as she gazed round she gave a long, long sigh 
—a sigh that had in it something of impatience and 
perhaps something of satiety, but also an infinity of longing. 
Longing for what? She couldn't have told you, would 
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have flouted the idea, no doubt, that she really longed 
vaguely for what her poor, plain, uninteresting friend was 
getting in such plenty: romance, adventure, hope, and in 
the end perhaps a return to that love of long ago, all the 
more precious as it seemed to rise again from the grave; 
above all, the power to do, to live every minute of this 
dull, wearying life, to risk everything for the sake of the 
beloved, to throw life and liberty as a hazard, like a 
gambler, determined to win everything, yet ready to lose 
all—the power, in fact, to act and to suffer, to have 
something to believe in, something to hope for, and some- 
thing to love. ' 


IV 


Dip that sigh mean all that? Litta didn't know. The 
next moment she would have closed the door and gone 
back to her friend, when a voice said suddenly quite 
close to her: 

“T do like these little fellows that have lost their tails. 
Come and look at this one, Litta.” 

Sir Philip Chartley, stooping above the rockery, was 
intent on the examination of a small lizard whose elegant 
figure was unaccountably curtailed through the absence 
of its tail. A clump of palms had hidden him from view. 
Litta, unaware of his presence, smothered a startled 
little cry. 

“T had no idea you were here,” she said. “Why didn’t 

| you come in? Gabrielle Bobrinsky is here.” 

“There now, he has scootled off, the rascal,” Sir 
Philip remårked, before he straightened out his tall figure 
and somewhat shamefacedly replied to his wife: “I couldn’t 
face Princess. Bobrinsky like this, could I?” 
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Ruefully he held out his hands—strong, capable hands 
they seemed to be, but for the moment covered with earth, 
and distinctly reeking of manure. 

«Гуе had to put those strawberry plants in myself. 
That fool Falicon would have ruined the lot.” 

He had on an old tweed coat and nondescript 
waistcoat and a pair of flannel trousers that probably 
were clean when he first changed into them, but were 
now a mere patchwork of green slime, brown mould, and 
various other kinds of dirt. His face was very hot and 
very moist, and his straw hat, which had not only seen 
better days but apparently many a better year, was tilted 
at the back of his head. 

*Pardon me, my dear," he said with an awkward little 
laugh, “for not taking off my hat. Га better go and wash 
now, hadn't I?" 

He seemed in a great hurry to go, and had already 
turned to go down towards the loggia, where a side-door 
would give him access into the house without having to 
enter the boudoir, when his wife called once more to him: 

“Phil!” she said, and there was just a suspicion of 
pathos in her appeal. *Gabrielle is in a grave difficulty 
and——” 

“Ts she, by Jove?” Sir Philip broke in, with that same 
shamefaced little laugh. “I am thunderingly sorry. Poor 
beggar! These Russians are always in difficulties, ain’t 
they? [ll just get my cheque-book ” And obviously 
glad of the excuse, he once more turned to go. But 
Litta’s indignant cry once more held him back. 

“It is not a question of money, Phil,” she said, letting 
her voice drop to a whisper, “and for gracious’ sake don’t 
let her hear you. Can’t you, for once,” she went on, with 
that little note of appeal in her voice, “tear yourself away 
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from your plants and your beetles and come and talk 
sensibly with Gabrielle in the blue room?” 

Sir Philip didn't seem to relish the idea, however. 
“Tf you wish it, my dear," he said with a sigh. 

«І do wish it," she retorted impatiently, “and I also 
wish you wouldn't call me ‘my dear." 

He gazed at her in utter bewilderment, took off his 
hat and thoughtfully scratched his head. Altogether he 
looked so bewildered and so dense that Litta couldn't 
help laughing in spite of her vexation. 

*Go and get washed," she said impatiently, *and for 
goodness’ sake don't bring that eternal cheque-book of 
yours down. You seem to think that every trouble can 
be smoothed over with money." 

“T generally find it can,” he rejoined good-humouredly. 

*One would think you were a nouveau riche," she 
retorted. 

This looked like the commencement of one of those 
periods of bickering which had become rather frequent 
of late in the Chartley household—one-sided bickering, 
that is, because Sir Philip, lazy and good-tempered, always 
vacated the field as soon as he realised that his wife's 
nerves were on edge. Unfortunately for him, he did not 
as a rule realise this quite soon enough, with the result 
that bickerings often ended in acrimonious words on the 
one part and a kind of indifferent resignation on the other. 
On this occasion, however, the man was quicker than usual 
to understand that Litta was in one of her worst moods. 
Gabrielle probably had had a bad effect on her nerves, 
and women's nerves,—well! Sir Philip was in holy terror 
of them. So he ran away, and Litta, with tears of ex- 
asperation in her eyes, went back to her friend. 
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GABRIELLE was still sitting in a corner of the sofa, still 
staring into the fire, still toying with the wedding ring on 
her finger. Her quietude, her apparent listlessness, which 
suggested an extraordinary fund of obstinacy, had the 
effect of further exacerbating Litta's nerves. 

*Did you hear me talking to Phil?" she asked curtly. 

Gabrielle nodded. “Yes, dear!" 

“You heard what he said ?” 

«І couldn't help it. But there was nothing, was there, 
you didn’t want me to hear?” 

Litta shrugged her shoulders. “Oh!” she said drily, 
“he doesn’t mean it, of course, but he has unpleasant 
ways of putting things sometimes.” 

“Very direct. But Sir Philip is so kind——” 

“Why don’t you call him Phil?” Litta queried abruptly. 

«Гуе never known him well enough. And he always 
calls me Princess." 

“You don't like him?” 

Gabrielle couldn't help smiling at this direct, rather 
embarrassing question so characteristic of her friend. 

«І don't think Sir Philip likes me,” she replied eva- 
sively. 

“Oh! one never knows Phil’s likes and dislikes,” Litta 
retorted; and Gabrielle, with a shrewd, knowing glance 
directed at her friend’s glowing face, rejoined softly: “Only 
sometimes.” 

“You mean when he proposed to me?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“You think he was in love with me then?” 
“Don’t you?" the other woman riposted. 
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Litta shrugged her shoulders, picked up another cigar- 
ette, lit it, then said deliberately: 

“Frankly, my dear, I don’t know.” 

“How do you mean you don’t know? A woman always 
knows that, my dear.” 

«I mean just what I say. I don't know if Phil was ever 
in love with me. He certainly isn't in love with me now." 

*'Then why should he have proposed to you?" 

“My dear, you forget that until a couple of years ago 
Phil had only his pension to subsist on, and that I——” 

*Litta!" the other cried, indignant. 

“T know, I know,” Lady Chartley rejoined with a quick, 
impatient sigh. “I dare say it sounds pretty beastly of 
me to say that. But if you only knew how I have 
wondered—and wondered——” 

“Well, my dear, I should cease to wonder, and just 
accept the fact that Philip Chartley, as he was then, was 
just a rather gauche and timid lover, and that you have 
proved more brilliant and popular than he had anticipated. 
This has made him still more gauche and you rather too 
impatient.” 

With a nervy gesture, Litta threw her freshly lighted 
cigarette into the fire. 

“That isn’t it a bit, my dear,” she said with a hard 
little laugh. “Phil was always gauche, I admit, but he 
was not always wrapped up in his lizards and his manure, 
I can tell you. You know that first year we were together 
in Monte Carlo?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“You remember the episode with André de Malsabre.” 

“Of course.” 

“Did you know that I was madly, passionately in love 
with him?” 
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“T was afraid you were, my dear. But you never 
spoke about him—not even to me,” 

“I thought I had met the love of my life. It was all 
so wonderful, so mysterious. I simply couldn't talk about 
it while it lasted. And then—afterwards——” 

Once more her voice became hard, trenchant, all the 
softness gone out of it, her eyes glowing, not with in- 
trospection, but with a dull, obstinate wrath. 

“His family,” she resumed after a moment or two, 
*persuaded him that it was his duty to marry a woman 
whose family escutcheon was as ancient as his own, and 
whose fortune was considerably greater than mine. You 
guessed that, I suppose, when you heard that he had 
become engaged to Jeanne de Croisier." 

Gabrielle nodded in silence. It hurt her to hear her 
friend recapitulating the miserable story of that episode 
which she had watched in all its tragic details, without 
perhaps quite understanding how deeply it had affected 
Litta's life and character. 

“André had found out, it seems," Litta went on, 
*that I only possessed a few thousands whereas Jeanne 
de Croisier had one or two millions. I realised afterwards 
that he had actually put the question to me, between two 
of his most passionate kisses, and that I, treating the 
matter as a joke of no importance, gave him the informa- 
tion he desired. After that he discovered that his family 
had long ago pledged his word to Mademoiselle de Croisier, 
she being of the same nationality as himself, the same 
religion, and so on, and so on. All this he told me one 
evening in a little motor-boat which we had hired to take 
us for a sea-trip by moonlight. The air felt like a butter- 
fl's kiss upon my cheek, the sky was of an intense, 
translucent indigo, the sea murmured soft words and sighs 
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against the sides of the boat, whilst I, shamed to my very 
soul, had to clasp my hands together to stop myself from 
striking him in the face. The lights of Mentone and of 
old Roquebrune were like eyes that blinked through the 
darkness, witnessing my shame. And then he dared—he 
dared—— My God! you know what Frenchmen are 
when it comes to family and marriage and—and—the 
other thing. He dared! I tell you he dared! My dear, 
I didn’t think it was possible for any human being to hate 
another as I hated André de Malsabre then!” 

She paused, her wrath dissolved in an overwhelming 
sorrow. Heavy tears gathered in her eyes. She brushed 
them impatiently away. Gabrielle Bobrinsky, discreet and 
gentle as always, gave her hand an affectionate squeeze. 

“Then Philip Chartley came along,” she said more 
lightly. 

“Yes,” Litta rejoined slowly. “Phil came along. You 
had introduced him to me a month or two before that.” 

“He was in the K.R.R. with my brother. I didn’t 
know him very well, but some friends had written to me 
about him; I could see that he fell in love with you at 
first sight, but I never thought——” 

“Nor did I,” Litta broke in drily. “There were other 
men, weren't there? But Phil's persistence won the day; 
his persistence and that awful sense of humiliation which 
made me feel like a lump of putty, ready to drift any- 
where and into anything so long as I could forget. And 
then, Phil just happened to propose to me again that 
very same evening after that eventful moonlight trip on 
the sea which had changed my whole existence. Nothing 
really seemed to matter, so as Phil insisted, I just said 
‘Yes.’ Just like that. It seemed so wonderful, after I had 
been made to feel that I was of less account than a flighty 
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housemaid, that there should be a man who cared enough 
about me to want to marry me." 

“Then what in the world made you say just now 
that ——"^ 

*'That Phil was after my money?" Litta broke in with 
a note almost of defiance in her voice. “I only thought 
that lately. Not at the time. At the time I was such a 
little fool; I believed that when a man declared that he 
only wanted you for your own sake—for the privilege of 
making you happy without asking for anything in return, 
not even a caress—I believed that that meant the last 
word in love. I know better now." 

Gabrielle frowned. *And do you mean to tell me 
that Philip 2 

*Phil was at first just a very pleasant companion. 
We spent the winter season in London; then he took me 
to Italy, and I had the time of my life. I used to write 
to you, you remember, to tell you how happy I was." 

“Yes! True! But I always detected a curious little 
note of discontent through all those glowing accounts of 
social triumphs and pleasures." 

“No wonder," Litta retorted drily. “I was getting 
older—wiser—I had women friends who told me things 
— had seen André de Malsabre again and I realised 
what it was that I had once expected of life, and that 
Phil was never likely to give me." 

*My dear!" Gabrielle protested with a vehemence 
which was altogether at variance with her usual placidity, 
“you must not say that. You are both young—and even 
though you have made a bad start ——" 

“But that's just it. We didn't make a bad start. We 
were friends—excellent friends—and at one time in Italy 
I thought ——"^ 
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“Well, then?” Gabrielle broke in tactfully. 
“Well, then——” And Litta frowned as if searching 
her memory, searching for that mysterious something 
which, she felt, had wrecked her life. After a while she | 
went on: “During that spring and while we were still 
in Italy, Phil’s uncle and his two young cousins were | 
drowned in that awful accident on the Tay, you re- 
member?" / 
Gabrielle nodded. | 
* And," Litta continued, *Phil came into the title and 
the property. And from that moment he became a dif- 
ferent man. At least I seem to trace it all to that. At | 
first he seemed to love the place—and I must say Chart | 
Court is a beautiful old house. Phil was just like a child | 
with a new toy: he was going to do this, and he was 
going to change that, and he thanked God that he had 
studied enough to farm his own land. Then he was going 
to stand for Parliament at the next general election, and 
so on. I can't say that I entered into all his enthusiasm. 
Ithought the place beautiful and all that, but I didn't 
want to come and live there. Then I couldn't stand the 
neighbours. They could talk of nothing else but horses $ 
and hunting and runs, and I’d never been on a horse in 
my life. Phil wanted to teach me, and I dare say I should 
i have got to like the place well enough in time, if his 
relations hadn't interfered.” 
“There always are relations,” Gabrielle remarked with 
a sigh, “who interfere.” 
“These did, anyway,” Litta went on slowly, whilst she 
gazed moodily into the fire. “At any rate, it was directly 
after they arrived that a kind of change came over Phil. 
At first he only became dull as ditchwater, as if all the 
spirit had gone out of him. Then gradually he got cranky 
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and unbearably morose. At times he would hardly speak 
to me. Then he seemed to lose all interest in the place. 
He let most of the land to a farmer, withdrew his name 
from the list of possible candidates for the next elections. 
Then one fine day he told me that, as I didn't seem to 
be happy in England, he had decided to buy a property 
in the neighbourhood of Cannes, where I could have the 
kind of society I enjoyed and he could indulge his taste 
in farming. And here we are! Phil's taste for fowls and 
manure-heaps has developed into a mania, and I am left 
to spend my time as I please. Of course I have lots of 
friends at Cannes and at Nice, and I run into Monte Carlo 
as often as I can. But that is not the existence I dreamed 
of, I can tell you, and how much longer I shall be able 
to stand it is a matter which I have debated with myself 
very often of late. Phil seems to have forgotten altogether 
that I am only a couple of years older than I was when 
he married me and that м 

Gabrielle's kind, restraining hand made her pause, and 
after a moment or two she went on in a softer mood: 

* You can't wonder that I have often envied you—your 
terrible sorrow, your happy memories—and now——” 

*And you have no idea," Gabrielle mused, *what it 
was that changed Sir Philip so?” 

“Not the remotest.” 

“Nobody came between you?” Gabrielle insisted. Then 
she added tentatively: “No woman?” 

“Not that I know of,” Litta replied after an almost 
imperceptible moment of hesitation, which, however, did 
not escape the sharp eyes of her friend. 

“You are not sure, Litta?” 

“T thought I was, but ——" 

*But what?" 
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And as Litta sat silent, obviously pondering, Gabrielle 
insisted again: 

*Was there a woman?" 

“No! no!” 

“The wife of M. de Malsabre?” 

“Phil hardly knows her.” 

“Or some of his family?” 

“No,” Litta replied meditatively. “I don’t think that 
any of the Malsabres had anything to do with it. Besides, 
Phil knew all about André. I told him at the time. He 
married me on my own terms, knowing that I had been 
in love with André. No! no!” she reiterated slowly; “but 
you have set me thinking, and I wonder whether——” 

“What?” 

“Those awful relations. They descended in numbers 
on Chart Court—a few at a time, of course; but they 
were dreary people, my dear! The women wore their 
skirts to their ankles, and hats with flowers and plumes 
perched on the top of their heads. The men wore spats 
and invariably carried umbrellas, wet or fine. They none 
of them liked me. I soon saw that. They criticised my 
clothes, and made pointed remarks about my lips and my 
hair. There was one distant cousin in particular, who was 
one of the executors of the uncle’s will, and a kind of 
family lawyer. He was very suave with me and all that. 
But I could see that he couldn’t bear me. He had a very 
plain daughter, and I suppose that he had wanted Phil 
to marry her. I wonder now whether amongst that lot— 
one of them contrived to make mischief.” 

“But, my dear,” Gabrielle protested hotly, “Sir Philip 
wouldn’t have listened to mischief-making.” 

“He wouldn’t, I grant you, if he had cared for me. 
But by that time——” 
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She didn't conclude her sentence, but rose with that 
peculiar impatience of movement and gesture which was 
so characteristic of her. She picked up another log and 
threw it on the fire. 

“I don't know,” she said suddenly with a nervy little 
laugh, “why I should plague you with these stale re- 
miniscences. They are not very attractive, and all that’s 
happening to you is so much more interesting.” 

Gabrielle, tactful and gentle, as always, said nothing. 
The reminiscences, she felt, had perhaps best be left to 
sleep once more the dreamless sleep of forgetfulness. 

The shades of evening were rapidly drawing in. In 
this part of the world dawn and twilight are of singularly 
short duration; quickly the setting sun hides its glory 
behind the Estérels. The peaks stood out now, a brilliant 
mass of rosy purple against the orange-tinted sky. Litta 
went up to the tall windows and, clinging to the curtains, 
gazed out on the immensity of sea and sky. A long way 
down below to the right the red roofs of Théoule still 
held the last of the sunset’s glow, and way out to sea a 
tiny craft, turned portwards, was gently balanced by the 
evening breeze. Somewhere down in the terraced garden 
a labourer at work was singing in a warm southern voice 
a song of far-off Sicily. 


VI 


LrrrA dropped the curtain; a slight shiver ran down 
her spine. It seemed as if she had been wandering for 
a moment in a land of dreams, and had very suddenly 
come down to earth again. With a nervous little laugh 
she came back to Gabrielle’s side and, kneeling down 
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beside her, took hold of those kind hands which had so 
often, with their gentle touch, smoothed her defiant or 
rebellious moods. - 

* Darling," she said softly, *do forgive me. Here have 
I been talking about my own wretched self when you are 
in such trouble and such difficulties. There is a lot more 
I want to ask you——" 

But Gabrielle Bobrinsky was no longer in a mood to 
talk. On the eve of this wonderful adventure on which 
she was about to embark, she and her friend had ex- 
changed confidences in a manner they had never done 
before. As for her own determination to go and seek 
out her husband, together with the fortune which was to 
purchase his freedom, she knew that nothing would make 
her swerve from it, and she was not a woman to waste 
time in useless arguments. Litta disapproved, but Litta 
was young and inexperienced; and Litta would try to dis- 
suade, whilst Gabrielle was not prepared to yield. 

*Could I let the chauffeur know now, darling?" she 
asked. “I ought to be getting back.” 

Curiously enough, Litta at once jumped to her feet, 
without any comment or protest whatever, and touched 
the bell. When the valet de chambre came in she ordered 
him to tell Princess Bobrinsky's chauffeur to come round 
at once. 

*Shall I close the volets now, milady?" the valet 
asked. 
“No, leave them," she replied, “and don't turn on 
the light. Just let the chauffeur know, will you?" 

As soon as the man had gone, she turned back im- 
pulsively to her friend, and said: 

*[ am going to London with you anyway, you know?” 

“My darling Litta——” Gabrielle tried to protest, 
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“I am—I am," Litta reiterated firmly. “I must see 
the last of you. I may never see you again, you see— 
and——” There was a little catch in-her throat, so she 
couldn't go on. She swallowed hard, then said with a 
little forced smile: 

“You'll have to write very often, you know." 

*Of course I will, you dear, lovely thing. I wonder," 
Gabrielle added abruptly, *what made your parents call 
you Litta. Somehow it seems to suit you, but I've never 
heard the name before." 

«Its not my real, proper name," Litta replied, tears 
and smiles still fighting for mastery. “I was actually 
christened Magdalen Agnes, but my father had a great 
friend who was an Italian, and when I was a wee tot, it 
seems that I was very, very wee, and this Italian friend 
always used to say about me, ‘But she is so litta, litta,’ 
meaning ‘little’ of course, and somehow the name stuck 
to me. I was always Litta to my father and——” 

She was going to say something more, but apparently 
thought better of it, and so for a moment or two that 
same stillness, which between these two intimate friends 
seemed so full of meaning, once more reigned around. 
It was quite dark now save for the tender glow thrown 
back through the windows by the marble balustrade of 
the terrace, and for the flickering firelight that crept up 
Litta’s delicate outline and touched her shoulder, her 
hand, her hair, with gold. Out in the garden the Sicilian 
labourer's song was stilled, only a few sparrows twittered 
now in the old olive trees. Not a sound came up here 
from the busy life of tourists and pleasure-seekers down 
below. It seemed such a lovely home this half-cháteau, 
halffarm, up on the heights, with its wonderful garden 
and glorious, perpetual sunshine, with its luxury within 
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and active farm-life without, with everything, in fact, that 
should make for the happiness of imaginative souls. Yet 
in the woman's heart there was rebellion and discontent 
born of an unappeasable longing for the one thing that 
makes life worth while, for the love of mate for mate 
which turns an attic into a palace and transmutes every- 
thing that is drab into gold. 

A discreet cough, the touch of a hand on the door, 
broke the spell of silence. 

*Here's Phil, come to say good-bye to you," Litta 
said, and quickly dried the few insistent tears. 

*You told him I was going away?" 

*[ think I did. I am not sure." 

Sir Philip came in to answer the question himself. 

*Litta tells me that you are going away," he said in 
his slow, even-toned way. “I am very sorry. Is there 
anything I can do?" 

*You are very kind, Sir Philip" Gabrielle replied. 
*'There's nothing really that anyone can do for me. I am 
going to Russia, you know." 

*So I understand. Beastly place," Sir Philip added 
with a dry, little laugh. 

“І am going as far as London with Gabrielle, Phil,” 
Litta now said coolly. “ГІ leave everything all right for 
you in the house.” 

“You'll be back soon?” was all the comment he made 
on the announcement. 

“I think so. But anyway I shall stay to see the last 
of her. I imagine that you'll get on all right in the mean- 
while without me." 

“Is there any reason,” Sir Philip put in quietly, “why 
we should discuss the question in the dark?” 

And without waiting for permission from the ladies, 
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he switched on the light. Tempered though it was by 
soft gold-tinted shades, it struck almost garishly on Litta's 
chestnut hair and sapphire-blue frock, as well as on 
Gabrielle’s pale face and dull black gown. Both the 
women blinked in the sudden light. 

“Tt was so lovely in the dark," Litta sighed, “and I 
don't feel I am looking my best." 

“Shall I turn the light off again?" her husband asked 
good-humouredly. 

“No! no! for goodness’ sake leave it alone. Gabrielle 
is going. Will you see her to her car?" 

Then she turned to her friend and there were some 
fond adieus. 

«І shall pick up my sleeper at Cannes," she said. “І 
suppose I shall be able to get one. If I can't, ГІІ go by 
the ordinary Rapide. In any case, Pll be at Claridge's 
on Wednesday; if we haven't met before, come and dine 
with me." 

Sir Philip stood by, a gentle, rather awkward smile 
on his lips, but otherwise seemingly indifferent to his 
wife's arrangements for her journey. He escorted the 
Princess to her car, said the usual platitude about a 
pleasant journey and speedy return. 

When he returned to the drawing-room he found his 
wife sitting by the fire. 

“I am sorry the Princess has to go to Russia,” he 
said—“beastly hole, I believe. What makes her want to 
go? Do you know?" 

“Phil,” Litta retorted with abrupt irrelevance, “how 
did you know that Gabrielle was going to Russia. I never 
told you.” 

“Didn’t you, my d——, I mean didn’t you? Then 
I suppose I must have overheard—unconsciously.” 
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“Not unconsciously,” she retorted drily; “you were 
listening.” 

“Not L I can assure you that Princess Bobrinsky's 
comings and goings are not of very great importance to me.” 

With that he took up Zhe Times, and Litta with a 
dispirited little sigh went out of the room. 


vil 


LaDy CHARTLEY had not been able to secure a sleeper 
on the Train Bleu, and when she arrived at Claridge’s 
on the Wednesday evening she found Princess Bobrinsky 
waiting for her in the hall. 

“T didn’t have dinner on the train,” she said, “as I 
knew you would be waiting. Let’s have something light 
to eat, and then a good talk.” 

It was not until after dinner that the two women got 
into intimate conversation. Gabrielle went up with Litta 
into her sitting-room, and there, beside a cosy fire, fortified 
with cigarettes and coffee, they once more talked over the 
whole question of Princess Bobrinsky’s journey. It was 
strange how very set against it Lady Chartley was: she 
was certainly young and inexperienced, and her opinions 
would not carry a great deal of weight, and yet she fought 
against her friend’s resolution as if she actually had a 
say in Gabrielle’s destiny. 

“I can't make you out, darling,” Gabrielle said at one 
time, struck, in spite of herself, by Litta’s vehemence and 
strange obstinacy. “You must know that whatever you 
may say won’t make me alter my mind. I am absolutely 
convinced that my Cyril wants me, and I am going. 
Besides, dear, you really don’t know anything about 
Russia. You mustn’t take everything you hear E gospel- 
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truth. There has been an awful lot of exaggeration about 
the whole thing." 

Litta nodded. *I know all that," she said, *and I 
suppose that it is just awful cheek on my part to try to 
dissuade you. But I can't help it. Every time I think of 
your going, something seems to compel me to make an 
effort to prevent you. I feel" she went on, turning to 
gaze into the glowing coal, so different from the fantastic- 
ally twisted olive logs of her home in the South— "I feel 
as if a great, relentless Destiny was weaving mysterious 
threads to lead us both—you and me—into the un- 
known." 

*You funny girl! Of course Destiny is weaving her 
thread, but not for you—for me. She is leading me into 
the unknown certainly, but into a glorious unknown where 
Cyril is waiting for me, and where I can be of service 
to him." 

But Litta obstinately shook her head. 

“T don't mean that altogether," she said. 

The conversation drifted on to more practical channels: 
money, of which Princess Bobrinsky seemed to have suf- 
ficient for her needs—arrangements for the journey, which 
were in Cook's hands—passports and visas, which the 
ubiquitous and mysterious Paul Sergine had undertaken 
to have ready by the next day. 

«І start first thing on Friday morning," Gabrielle said, 
*and Paul will bring me my passport and all the papers 
I want to my hotel the last thing to-morrow evening." 

“Your hotel? Aren't you staying in your flat?” 

*No; I have fortunately let it, and I hope I have got 
rid of the lease. Hardacre, the house-agent, is coming to 
see me about it to-morrow. In the meanwhile I am stay- 
ing at the Beausite in Knightsbridge." 
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“You'll let me come and see this wonderful Sergine 
to-morrow?" Litta pleaded. 

*Of course! In any case, you must come the last 
thing to say good-bye. But you must not let Paul see 
you. He has begged and implored me to keep his 
identity and his personality an absolute secret. He is 
terrified now that he has made up his mind to accom- 
pany me——” 

“To accompany you?” Litta exclaimed. “This—this 
man is going with you?” 

“Yes! Most fortunately he was chosen to take some 
letters through to Moscow which his chief did not want 
to send through the post. He really ought to have started 
to-day, but at very great personal risk he is waiting an- 
other twenty-four hours in order to travel with me.” 

“He is a wonderful man for taking personal risks,” 
Litta remarked drily. 

But for once Gabrielle lost patience. 

“My dear, you are impossible,” she said. “Every- 
thing I say you twist into an argument against me. It 
was awfully sweet of you, of course, to come to London, 
but if we are going to argue all the time, when my mind 
is irrevocably made up once and for all, it would have 
been better if——” 

But already Litta, impulsive, loving, anxious, was on 
her knees beside her, with fond arms encircling her friend: 

“Forgive me, dear," she begged—“forgive me. I know 
I am stupid and ignorant and presumptuous, but do for 
one moment put yourself in my shoes. You are the one 
being in the world I cling to, you have been more than 
a friend to me, and you are going away on a journey 
which is positively bristling with danger to your life; you 
are going into a country which, whatever you may say, 
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has become infamous in the eyes of the world for law- 
lessness, injustice, and cruelty; you are going on an ad- 
venture which, to say the least, is—well! more romantic, 
shall we say, than practical; and now you tell me that 
you are going in the company of a man whom I don't 
know, whom I have never seen— —" 

“You are going to see him to-morrow,” Gabrielle 
broke in with her gentle, indulgent smile. 

*Will you promise me," Litta pleaded with desperate 
earnestness, “that if I don’t like the look of him, you 
won’t start.” 

Gabrielle couldn’t help laughing at that. 

“My dear,” she said, “I could not possibly promise 
such a thing. You would scarcely be looking at my poor 
Paul with an unprejudiced eye, would you?” 

“I assure you,” Litta insisted earnestly, “that ГІ be 
perfectly fair.” 

But Gabrielle, still laughing, shook her head, and 
Litta then went on: “Well, then, promise me that if I don’t 
like the look of Paul Sergine you'll let me come with you.” 

“Now you are talking like a child, Litta,” Gabrielle 
rejoined with as much tartness as her gentle nature was 
capable of. “I have already explained to you at full 
length the reasons why I could not possibly think of tak- 
ing you with me; to these reasons we must now add the 
supreme one that you could not possibly get your pass- 
port visaed in time. I start early on Friday morning,” 
she added, with the stolidity of a stone wall. “Nothing 
can or will deter me. Take this as my last word, my 
darling, and don’t let us argue any more. If you love 
me, stop arguing. Give me a good kiss and Tl get along. 
The porter will get me a taxi, and you go straight to 
bed, there's a dear." 
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And so the discussion ended. Litta saw at last that 
there was indeed nothing to be done. She had done her 
utmost, and more would only have wearied and perhaps 
irritated her friend. The two women took leave of one 
another, and through the night Litta was haunted with 
nightmares, seeing Gabrielle arrested on the Russian 
frontier, the mysterious Paul Sergine standing like an 
executioner over her, Gabrielle thrown into prison, made 
to work as a convict on the road, yet contriving to send 
her friend in England frantic messages of appeal, begging 
her to come and seek out hidden treasures wherewith to 
drag her out of hell. 


VIII 


ALL day Litta had helped Gabrielle with her shop- 
ping and the preparations for her journey. As the food 
at the small Beausite Hotel was very indifferent, the two 
of them had dined together at the Monico, and at about 
nine o'clock returned to the hotel. 

Of the two Litta was, of course, the most agitated. 
Her keen, nervous temperament was constantly chafed by 
Princess Bobrinsky's almost irritating placidity. Gabrielle 
thought that Sergine would probably turn up at about ten 
o'clock. She hoped to see the house-agent before then, 
about the lease of her flat. He had not been able to put 
the matter through earlier, as his client lived in the 
country, but he had promised to come round in the course 
of the evening. In the meanwhile Gabrielle busied herself 
with putting her personal treasures away in her dressing- 
case, and Litta watched her, for the most part in silence. 

At five minutes to ten a page-boy came up to say 
that two gentlemen were downstairs asking to see the 
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Princess Bobrinsky. The boy had a card on a tray which 
Gabrielle glanced at, and then told him to show the two 
gentlemen up into her sitting-room. Her apartment con- 
sisted of a small vestibule, sitting-room, bedroom, and 
bathroom; the sitting-room and bedroom did not com- 
municate with one another, but both opened upon the 
little vestibule. Gabrielle, who, for the sake of peace, had 
yielded to her friend on the one point, told her to wait 
quietly in the bedroom until she heard obvious leave- 
taking, then to go and stand in the vestibule as if she 
had only just arrived, when she would see Paul Sergine, 
and the man who was with him, go out. 

*[ wonder who this other man is," Gabrielle said, as 
soon as Litta had agreed to this arrangement. “He must 
be a very intimate friend, as Paul was so desperately 
anxious that no one should know he was still in England." 

A sharp retort and the usual dry comment hovered 
on Litta's lips, but all she said was: 

* Well, I shan't be asleep, if you should want my help." 

After which she settled down in an armchair and took 
up a magazine that was lying on the table. Gabrielle 
went out of the room, carefully closing the door behind 
her. Two or three minutes later Litta heard the sound 
of heavy footsteps along the passage, the knocking at the 
door, the conventional *Come in" from Gabrielle, the 
opening and final shutting of the door, and the page- 
boy's retreating footsteps. After that only a confused 
murmur of voices, Gabrielle's from time to time, and the 
two men's voices merging into a kind of inarticulate hum. 
She strained her ears to catch even a word here and 
there, but the heavy furniture ranged along the dividing 
wall effectually deadened the clearness of every sound. 
Some ten minutes went by: Litta was growing im- 
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patient. She wondered why the business of handing over 
a passport took so long, and was vainly trying to hear 
the welcome sounds of leave-taking, but she heard nothing 
beyond the same confused murmuring, Gabrielle's voice 
and that of the two men. Then, suddenly there was a 
knock at the outside door: Gabrielle called “Come in!” 
and as she did so, she opened the sitting-room door and 
came out into the vestibule. Litta heard the voice of the 
page saying: 

*Mr. Hardacre to see you, milady—he would like to 
speak to you a moment." 

And Gabrielle saying in reply: *Ask him to wait in 
the lounge. I'll be down іп a moment." 

The boy then went away and Litta heard Gabrielle 
say, obviously to her two visitors: 

“Tt is the house-agent about my flat. I must see him 
— won't be long. Will you wait?" 

After which there came the closing of the sitting- 
room door and that of the vestibule, Gabrielle's retreating 
footsteps along the passage, then—for a few seconds— 
nothing more. Litta, whose patience had now worn down 
to a thread, could contain her curiosity no longer. Her 
quick, alert mind had already rehearsed the little scene 
which she now determined to enact. She would go into 
the vestibule, open and close the outer door rather noisily, 
as if she had just come in, then enter the sitting-room 
seemingly inadvertently, see the two men, and withdraw 
again with a hasty: *Oh! I beg your pardon, they told 
me Princess Bobrinsky was in her room!” ` 

This would give her the chance of a good look at 
the two men. 

Given Litta's temperament, to formulate an idea and 
to carry it through was a matter of less than a minute. 
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She gathered her cloak round her, tiptoed to the vesti- 


‘bule, paused there for the fraction of a second in order 


to listen, then deliberately opened and shut the door. 
The men would think, she reflected, that it was the 


Princess coming back, they would be unprepared; she 


could accomplish her purpose in a very few seconds and 
set her impatience at rest. At this point she had no 
other motive but that of satisfying her curiosity, and it 
was with a perfectly steady hand and an evenly beating 
heart that she opened the sitting-room door and took two 
or three steps into the room, before she threw a quick 
glance around. 

The first thing she saw was Gabrielle's dressing-case 
on a side table, open, and two men's figures bending over 
it, but before a cry could escape her lips, one of the men 
had turned and faced her, and there was a pause—a 
moment of silence so tense that time itself appeared at 
a standstill and Litta's heart to cease its beating. And 
then the man said slowly: 

*Hello, kid!” 


IX 


LirrA stood there on the threshold of that banal hotel 
room, immovable, unthinking, unconscious of everything 
save of that one face with the stubbly beard and the small 
twinkling eyes that had smiled at her in fondness, in care, 
or anxiety ever since she had been left a motherless babe. 

All around her the world might be tottering, the 
trumpet of doom sounding, for all she knew or cared. 
She only saw that one face, and heard that one sound 
—so familiar—a voice out of the past: 

“Hello, kid!” 
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How long the silence lasted after that she could not 
say, perhaps two seconds, perhaps an eternity. Presently 
she caught herself murmuring mechanically. 

*What are you doing here?" 

But she knew—she knew! The other man had also 
turned and was looking at her—the Russian! the newly 
enrolled member of the gang of thieves of which her 
father—— She no longer saw the hotel room now; she 
saw the prison gates at Yeominster and herself in her 
cheap coat and skirt coming through them, her suit-case 
in her hand. “Hello, kid!” That was it—her father's 
greeting to her, after those eighteen months of hell. She 
saw herself walking over the bridge, entering the squalid 
house in Pierson Street; she heard the squealing of the 
sick child upstairs, the din of welcome when she entered 
the room where they were all assembled, Kilts, the 
Italiano, Mrs. Mason, the Russian. 

She had fled from it all, sick at heart, longing pas- 
sionately to forget the past, with money and jewels in her 
pocket, the proceeds of the gang's generosity towards her. 
*We wouldn't do the dirty on ye!" her father had said 
when he pressed the pearls into her hand and the draft 
for £40,000 on the banker in Amsterdam, and the ten 
golden sovereigns “for luck.” And she had fled, longing 
passionately to forget. She saw herself, suit-case in hand, 
sneaking out of the house, hailing a passing taxi, arriving 
at the big station just in time for the first train te London. 
She saw all the faces that had looked at her askance, and 
then broke into smiles when they met her eyes: the taxi- 
man when she offered him a golden sovereign, the man 
at the ticket office when she put down two, and the re- 
ception clerk at the North-Eastern Hotel in London when 
he saw her small, shabby suit-case. 
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She had fled and at once started to forget: in Paris," 
in a whirl of shopping; on the Riviera Express, where 
first Gabrielle had smiled on her and taken her to her 
heart; in Monte Carlo, where André de Malsabre had 
made such passionate love to her, only to cast her aside 
like a toy that had become cumbersome. Oh! by that 
time she had forgotten—really forgotten. André de Mal- 
sabre and then Philip Chartley, love, humiliation, mad- 
dening joys and gnawing sorrows—all, all had helped to 
draw a veil over the past, to smother it in the soft folds 
of luxury, a contented life, friends, social success, a joyous 
present, and an assured future. 

And now out of the grave of that buried past this 
voice: “Hello, kid!” and the kind, wistful smile that softened 
the hard face whenever the kid, the “litta” kid, was nigh. 

Was this vision of the past a second’s flash or had 
sons gone by since she had entered this room? Тһе 
Russian, too, had looked up and said in a strange, half- 
fearful voice, “Why, if it isn’t the kid!” And then her 
father—still with that wistful smile round his thick, sensu- 
ous lips—came slowly towards her, and she stepped back, 
instinctively, with eyes fixed upon his face, her hands out- 
stretched as if to ward off something awful, terrible, which 
she feared but did not comprehend. 

“You ain’t frightened of me, kid, are ye?” her father 
said, and his rough voice was forced down to tones of 
gentleness, of pleading—of humble, pathetic pleading for 
some sign of affection, however slight, some sign of pleasure 
at seeing him again. She murmured a hurried “No! no!” 
and then the Russian broke in drily: 

“Can’t you see she’s a lady, Bill? and she’s afraid we 
are going to give her away?” 

“Ts that it, kid?” Bill rejoined, almost with a sigh of 
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relief. That sort of fear seemed to him easy to under- 
stand—the fear of being found out, shown up; he had ex- 
perienced that sort of fear himself, and he understood. 
And then it didn't hurt so much as the thought that she 
was afraid of 45, personally—afraid that he would hurt 
her, strike her perhaps, because she had run away and 
hidden herself all this long while. Wistfulness gave way 
to a kind of awkward swagger: 

“So that's it, kid, is it?" he said. *You're a lady now. 
I see you got a wedding ring on. You ain't married, are 
ye?" he added naively. 

Then at last Litta found her voice again; life returned 
to her limbs, sight to her eyes. The present stood there 
clear and uncompromising: the hotel room, Gabrielle, 
Philip—oh! Philip above all; but the past still hovered 
ghost-like, menacing and threatening her and her future, 
and threatening Gabrielle. Litta nerved herself for the 
conflict. It would be, she knew, a tussle of will between 
this present that insisted and that past which beckoned. 
But the present must win: it must, or she and Gabrielle 
and Philip would be overwhelmed in a cataclysm so stupen- 
dous that the hell of a Russian prison would beside it seem 
like an Elysian field. 

“Yes!” she said slowly, the words coming dry and 
hard from her parched throat. *I am married, but there 
is no time to talk about that now. I have asked you what 
you are doing here." 

She pointed to the dressing-case, to which neither her 
father nor the Russian was paying any more attention. 

*Oh! we're not doing anything with that," Bill said 
with an indifferent shrug. “There’s nothing much in it. 
Me and my mate only thought we'd have a look. Question 
of habit, you know, kid. But Pll tell you what,” he went 
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on with a sly wiak, *we've got a splendid bit of business 
on hand. We're all of us in it; but there's thousands in 
the business, kid, I tell ye—thousands!" 

“Yes, I know,” Litta said. “That is—I know some- 
thing—but I want to know more. Tell me?” 

“Its jewels, kid," her father replied and rubbed his 
hands gleefully together. “Wonderful jewels! lots of ’em! 
and no risks! Not like that time in Yeominster, eh? No 
risks, I tell ye, and thousands! Sergine put us up to it 
—you remember Sergine? You didn’t know him by name, 
perhaps, but you must remember him.” 

And Sergine, with that same appraising look which 
he had bestowed on her that day when she came out of 
prison, came forward and put out a long, thin hand. 

“Pleased to meet you again,” he said. 

“There’s no time,” she broke in hurriedly, glad of the 
excuse for not taking that outstretched hand—“there’s no 
time. The Princess will be back. What is your scheme?” 
she went on peremptorily. “Tell me, quickly.” 

Bill thrust his hands into the pockets of his trousers, 
and swaggering nearer to her, he said, looking her 
straight in the eyes: 

“The Princess Bobrinsky is going to Russia to look 
for her jewels, and Paul here is going with her.” 

“And when she has found her jewels, you are going 
to take them from her?” 

“That’s about the size of it, kid.” 

“You know that she wants her jewels in order to 
bribe those Russian devils to let her husband out of 
prison?” 

“That’s all right, kid,” Bill retorted with a grin; 
“there ain’t any husband, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“There ain't no husband,” he reiterated with a shrug; 
“he’s been dead these two years!” 

A cry of horror, of loathing, rose to Litta’s throat. 
With difficulty she checked it, kept control over her nerves 
and herself from pouring forth the full vials of her in- 
dignation against these two inhuman wretches who talked 
so lightly of this monstrous plot—talked of it and had 
planned its execution. And one of them her father! 
Great God above, her father! The kind old father whom 
she had loved, to whom her baby hands had so often 
been outstretched when she was sad or gay, who had 
cuddled her to sleep more tenderly than any mother could 
have done, who, when she was sick, had watched over 
her, for days and nights, untiringly, lovingly, with sublime 
unselfishness. 

It couldn’t be—it couldn’t! Such things didn’t happen! 
It couldn’t be!—couldn’t. It was all just a nightmare, a 
mistake—a horrible, ghastly mistake. The poor old man 
had been deluded, his easy nature preyed upon by that 
evil influence—the Russian who had planned the whole 
thing. Just a few words—a few quiet words—and he 
would see the abominable plot in its true light—he would 
see it—he would understand. All Litta had to do was 
to explain it all to him, to show him the truth. It was 
no use brusquing him, no use turning on him—he had 
always been queer when one did that; but she, Litta, 
could do anything with him in the old days, with just a 
smile and an appealing look. 

In the old days! Oh God in heaven, help us! 

So after a while—was it really only a moment or two, 
or had it been a slice out of eternity?—she forced herself 
into a smile and a lightness of tone, and then she said: 
“Oh! I see! Prince Bobrinsky is dead?” And when 
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her father nodded sagely, she went on “Anyhow, his 
being alive or dead hasn't anything to do with the case, 
as you are not going through with this Russian affair, as 
you call it." 

“Not going through——-?” the old man began, then 
checked an oath and finally added: *what do you mean?" 

'The Russian had made no comment. All he did was 
to hum an old tune out of the Mikado: 


“The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la, 
Have nothing to do with the case." 


қ «І mean," Litta went on with utmost patience, so as 
not to ruffle the old man, yet conscious of the flight of | 
f time and Gabrielle’s possible return before she had finished | 
| to explain—*I mean that presently, when the Princess | 

| 


comes back, you are going to tell her that her papers аге 
| not quite in order—-or anything else you choose—anyway, 
that she can’t possibly start to-morrow morning. Then to- 
$ morrow I can break the news to her quite gently and 
i explain to her that——” 
| But she could not go on in this same, even tone, be- 
i cause her father, with his hands still in his pockets, had 
i stepped close up to her, so close that an overpowering | 
f reek of spirits and stale tobacco made her feel quite dizzy. 
She tried to get away from him, but couldn't because j 
already she was up against a piece of furniture with her | 
4 back bent painfully over its edge. | 
| “Oh!” he said slowly, the wistfulness of his tone giving | 
| place to a kind of good-humoured sarcasm, “І am going ! 


7 to say all that to the Princess, am I?" | 
! She nodded, still trying to smile. 
“ “And p'raps you'll tell me, kid, why I should say | 


those things to the Princess.” 
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“Because, father, Princess Bobrinsky is my friend, the 
only friend Гуе got in the world, and because to have 
raised her hopes by telling her that her husband, whom 
she loved passionately, is still alive, is the most cruel blow 
any human being can inflict upon another. You didn’t 
know that, did you, father?” she went on, pleading just 
like she used to do when as a child she wanted something 
very badly. “You didn’t realise how terribly you were 
making that dear innocent woman suffer, and what a 
death-blow it will be to her when she realises that her 
husband is dead.” 

“She’s been through that once before,” Bill rejoined 
with a shrug and a light laugh; “she’s used to hearing 
that her husband is dead.” 

“She never knew what became of her husband, and 
now this hope has made another woman of her. She is 
just ready to go through anything, to risk anything, be- 
cause she believes that she is going to drag him out of 
hell, by purchasing his freedom with those jewels.” 

“Well, she ain’t going to get him out of any hell, but 
she is going to show us where her jewels, worth £200,000 
in solid money, are hidden. And as the lady is a friend 
of yours, I'll. see that she has a nice little share for herself 
and, if it can be managed, she shall come back to Eng- 
land to enjoy it.” 

And he looked round at his mate half in triumph at 
this subtle form of diplomacy and half in apology for this 
concession made to the kid because of her attachment to 
the Princess Bobrinsky. But Litta slowly shook her head. 

“Its no use, father," she said. 

*How do you mean, no use?" 

“You are going to give up that Russian affair al- 
together," she went on firmly, *for if you don't ——" 
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*Well?" he asked, seeing that she had paused and 
that her luminous eyes were fixed resolutely on his face. 
“Tf I don't? What?” 

“Then I'll tell the truth to the Princess myself.” 

At which the Russian laughed and Bill shook his 
broad shoulders. 

“Tell her what? That her husband is dead? She 
won't believe you now. That she's only going to show us 
where her jewels are, and that she's never to have the 
handling of them? She won't believe that either." 

*[ can warn her that she has fallen into the hands of 
thieves," Litta retorted impulsively. 

But again the old man laughed. *What?" he said. 
“Tell her that Paul, her dear Paul, who has brought her 
that heavenly news, is nothing but a thief? You try it 
on, kid! She’ll only laugh at you." 

"There's going to be a way,” Litta retorted. “ГІ 
make her believe. I won't let her fall into your hands," 
she reiterated obstinately. “I won't—I won't. Pll find a 
way to make her believe." 

But Bill, with his habitual indifferent shrug, simply 
rejoined: “Try it, kid—try it. She won't believe you; not 
now. She's got it on the brain, I tell yer. She won't 
listen to you, I say." 

“She will,” Litta broke in defiantly, “when I tell 
her——” 

“What?” the old man snapped, no longer indifferent 
now, but snarling like an old dog that has been teased 
out of its sleep. “What’ll you tell her, kid? That you 
know the whole thing is a trap and a lie and a fraud be- 
cause your own father’s got a hand in it? Is that the 
argument you are going to use to make your best friend 
believe that what you say is true?” 
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Litta threw back*her head with an air of intrepidity, 
confronting the old man's savage glance with the firmness 
of her own. 

“Ра sooner do that,” she said boldly, “than let her 
fall into your abominable trap." 

Bill, who for the last few moments had been moving 
restlessly about the room, in the intervals of facing his 
daughter with more or less indifference—Bill came to a 
sudden halt at her words. And for the space of a few 
seconds a dull, ominous silence fell between those three 
—those two men and this young woman—who were 
battling for the life of a fellow-creature. The hubbub of 
London life came only as a distant rumbling sound—like 
a fateful accompaniment to this silence full of portent, or 
like the roll of muffled drums in the wake of the dead. 
Father and daughter were looking at one another, eye to 
eye and soul to soul, measuring one another's strength 
like two fighters in the interval of some mortal combat. 
Father and daughter! He, awkward of gait and rough 
of mien, yet something in him that proclaimed degenerate 
blood rather than vulgar herd, strong of will, unbridled 
of passion rather than coarse of fibre, but tenacious and 
savage— possibly brutal when thwarted. And she, the 
delicate twig born of the gnarled branch, whom unerring 
feminine instinct had moulded into refinement, inherited 
no doubt from some far-off, unsuspected ancestor—she to 
whom the father had bequeathed nothing but iron will, 
and a blind loyalty toward a pal. 

And in the background the wily, smooth-tongued 
Russian, shrewd and unscrupulous, the head that directed, 
the hand that guided, the tongue that had brought lying 
to a fine art. He stood apart from the others, gazing at 
them both, his thin, claw-like hand gently stroking his 
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chin. For twenty seconds did that sflence last while father 
and daughter measured one another’s strength, and the 
smooth-tongued Russian gently stroked his chin and medi- 
tated. Then Bill slowly drew something out of his hip- 
pocket, and kept it lying in the palm of his hand. It was 
a small automatic. 

“Do you see this, kid?” he asked; and she, fascinated, 
but unafraid, looked down upon the weapon. “Now,” he 
went on, “let me tell you this. My mates and I are down 
and out. We've brought nothing off for over two years, 
and very little since you left us five years back. Down 
and out, that’s what we are. All we've got left in the 
world we've put into this business. Not me alone, you 
understand? For myself, I don't suppose I should care 
much. But me and my mates are all in it, and if it don't 
come off, then it's the end of all things, and this little 
thing in my hand," he added, and with his left palm he 
gently stroked the small automatic, *is the only remedy 
for what would follow. See, kid? You understand me, 
don't you?" 

And Litta, her eyes still fixed on the little thing in 
his hand, nodded like an automaton. 

“You always was an intelligent kid," her father 
rejoined drily. “And you'll also get my meaning when I 
tell you that if this Russian business don't come off, 
there'll be nothing for me left but this little thing. See? 
And mind, kid, you know me. I never did say Га do a 
thing and then not do it. Did I?" 

And as Litta, motionless and mute, had not made the 
slightest sign of comprehension, he reiterated more loudly: 
“Did I?” 

And slowly she shook her head. 
Only a few minutes ago she thought she had probed 
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misery and humiliation to their very depths, when she 
realised that her father was a party to one of the most 
hideous conspiracies ever perpetrated on a defenceless 
woman. But in that same cup of misery there was a 
slight admixture of hope. The fact that her father was 
in this atrocious plot made her at once envisage the pos- 
sibility of saving her friend. She knew that she was the 
one affection of his life, she was conscious of her per- 
suasive powers, and until this moment it had never entered 
her head that she could ғай. Not until this moment when 
she saw her father turning away quietly from her with 
the little thing still held lightly in his hand, and throw 
himself down in the nearest armchair. She watched him 
fascinated, enthralled, her senses numb with the vista of 
possibilities which unfolded itself slowly before her. She 
couldn't speak; the cry of horror, of entreaty, of indigna- 
tion, that struggled for expression was choked in her 
throat. Mechanically she looked down on her own hands, 
and a stupid, monotonous thought started hammering 
away in her brain: *He has tied your hands! You can't 
do anything; he has tied your hands!" And if she tried 
to think, to see things clearly, to find a way out of this 
appalling labyrinth of horror, the thought would bubble 
up again, persistent and monotonous: *He has tied your 
hands; you can do nothing." 

And then she stood for what seemed sons of time 
leaning against the heavy piece of furniture, feeling her- 
self swaying first, and then falling, falling down into the 
depths of desolation with hands tied and her father hold- 
ing a small black thing before her eyes—a small thing 
with which he toyed alternately, and alternately raised up 
to his mouth. A®ons of time while the world seemed to 
stand still, and even the distant rumble of London life 
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was at rest. And slowly, one by one, the sounds around 
her took form and struck her numbed senses: she heard 
the rattle of a heavy lorry thundering down Knights- 
bridge, a motor horn, and then another, and a shrill 
voice calling out the latest news in the evening papers; 
and through it—suddenly—a footstep along the corridor, 
coming rapidly this way—Gabrielle! 


x 


GABRIELLE! and no time in which to think, in which 
to weigh the awful alternative: the life of her friend or 
that of her father! It seemed as if every one of those 
soft footsteps out there in the corridor were a stab that 
would presently be the final stab of death. Her father, 
having said just what he wanted, was sitting—indifferent 
apparently, as if he had forgotten her; at the farther end 
of the room he and the Russian were whispering inaudibly 
to one another. He didn't look at her, but the Russian's 
eyes, quick and furtive, would now and then glance up 
and, in a flash, seem to search her soul. 

Another ten seconds, five perhaps, and Gabrielle would 
be here, and the decision would have to be made—now 
—now—before she had time to think. Another five 
seconds—another two—and the footsteps were past the 
door, retreated farther and farther, then died away alto- 
gether down the long corridor. It was a respite, but the 
imminence was still there—the decision—the alternative. 
Litta with parched throat and burning eyes caught her- 
self praying— praying ardently— praying as she had never 
prayed before, for some awful, terrible cataclysm, an 
avalanche, an earthquake, a thunderbolt, anything stupen- 
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dous, that would for ever relieve her from the burden of 
this decision. 

Her father’s life, or Gabrielle’s! And he was still 
stroking, almost lovingly, the little thing in his hand, not 
looking at her, but just stroking it, stroking, because, as 
he said, the little thing was the only remedy for what 
would follow if the Russian affair happened to fail—if 
she, his daughter, happened to save the life of her friend 
at the expense of his. 

And now the Russian's voice struck suddenly on her 


. ear, in soft, mellifluous tones with the sing-song intonation 


peculiar to his race. 

“Don’t worry the kid to-night, Bill,” he said. “There’s 
no hurry for twenty-four hours. Let her think it over—I 
can arrange about the passports." 

To Litta it seemed like a voice from heaven. Salva- 
tion had come from the quarter whence she least ex- 
pected it. A delay! That is what she understood out of 
that flow of mellifluous tones. A delay! Time in which 
to think! A delay in coming to a decision! Twenty-four 
hours? If God had a mind He could reconstruct the 
world in twenty-four hours and give her, Litta, time to 
think and counsel how to act. She felt as if she had had 
a terrific fall from some giddy height, and, thinking her- 
self dead, was slowly awakening to the fact that she was 
only bruised and shaken, but alive for all that, A mo- 
ment ago everything had been darkness around her; but 
now she could see. See! She hardly heard what her 
father said in reply, but he seemed to acquiesce. Yes! 
he acquiesced. He listened, nodding his head at intervals 
to the Russian, who went on talking for a moment or 
two in whispers, then rose and came up to her. He came 
close, very close. Under ordinary circumstances Litta 
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would have resented this proximity; there was something 
| about this man which had repelled her, even on that 
memorable day five years ago when she had first seen 
him in the squalid house in Pierson Street. She hated 
the odour of stale tobacco which clung to his garments, i 
the stains of nicotine on his fingers, the look that darted 
now and again out of his almond-shaped eyes. But now! 
—now! She looked upon him as a heaven-sent messenger 
who had brought her that inestimable boon—delay! and 
when he approached she tried to put into her eyes all 
the gratitude, the relief that she felt. 

*Isn't that it, kid?" he said gently, his stained fingers 
\ twirling a cigarette. “You don't want to do things іп a 
hurry. You want to think things over, don’t you?” 

She nodded; her eyes shining with the first tears she 
had been able to shed. 

“Well, as I was saying to Bill, there’s no immediate 
hurry. Ill just explain quietly to Princess Bobrinsky that 
there’s a bit of a hitch about her passport, but that every- 
thing will be put right to-morrow. That'll give you just 
twenty-four hours to think everything over quite quietly. 
I don't want to influence you one way or another, but I 
see that Bill has scared you a bit, and we none of us > 
YT want you to do something when you are scared which 
| you'd p’r’aps regret for the rest of your life.” 

) Не looked down оп the cigarette and with the tip of 
| his little finger flicked off the ash, then added softly: “I 
am too fond of you, kid, to let you do that.” 

Then he turned on his heel, went back to speak to 
her father, without waiting to catch the look of gratitude 
which shone out of her luminous eyes. And Litta, gather- 
ing her cloak about her, tiptoed out of the room. 

Out of the room, through the outside door, and then 
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along the corridor she sped. Delay she had; peace she 
wanted now—the peace and darkness and loneliness of | 
the night in which to think. 
She ran down the corridor and down the stairs, dis- а 
1 daining the lift. Just as she came to the foot of the 
stairs she saw Gabrielle standing in the hall shaking 
hands with a dapper little man who wore spats and had 
a bald head, obviously taking leave. l 

The Russian had intervened just in time. 

Gabrielle saw her and, with a last quick word to the 
dapper little man who wore spats, she turned and caught 
Litta by the hands. I 

«Litta, what is it?” she asked. “You are not going?” | 

* Yes! yes!" Litta replied, speaking very quickly and | 
jerkily. *I am so tired—ever so tired. I had a peep at 
your man. Run up to them, darling. They are getting | 
so impatient.” 

Gabrielle frowned, vaguely puzzled. 

“You haven’t said good-bye to me yet,” she said re- | 
proachfully. ; 

“Oh yes!—that is—no, I mean,” she added, and | 
threw impulsive arms round her friend's shoulders. “I | 
> am coming to see you off in the morning. Pll only say 

‘good night’ now.” 

There was no one else in the hall, and she gave Gabrielle | 
a close, affectionate hug, and kissed her long and tenderly | 
on both eyes. Gabrielle, a little bewildered, still vaguely 
puzzled, freed herself from those dear, clinging arms. 

*But I start so early in the morning," she urged, 
smiling. 

“Never mind—never mind," Litta responded, swallow- | 
ing a sob. “I'll see you in the morning. Good night!” ; 

Then she turned and ran across the hall Тһе дар- 
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per little man was still there, getting his hat and coat. 
Litta thought he looked so funny— so trim in his spats 
and patent leather boots, and trousers immaculately creased 
and straight down his little legs. She smothered an in- 
clination to laugh, knowing well that if she started laugh- 
ing, she would go on, and laugh, laugh until her heart 
broke under its heavy load of misery. She steadied her 
voice in order to tell the hall-porter to get her a taxi. 
The dapper little man, it seems, had already ordered one 
for himself, but he was so well-mannered that when the 
first taxi came up, he insisted on Litta getting into it, and 
declared that he would gladly wait till another came up. 
The last that Litta remembered of her fateful visit to the 
Beausite Hotel was seeing Mr. Hardacre standing, hat in 
hand, in the hotel porch, the light from above making a 
brilliant patch on the top of his bald head. 


XI 


AND all night through, without sleep, Litta thought 
and prayed and wept. The hours were as one long 
eternity. Who shall dare lift the veil that. clothes a soul 
in anguish? 

She felt her utter loneliness. No one to whom she 
could appeal. No one who would help or advise. Mother- 
less, brought up by a father who was utterly devoid of 
moral sense, Litta had never learned how to turn to Him 
Who spoke those supreme words of comfort to poor, suf- 
fering, groping humanity, *Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Her prayers were either vague babblings that tore at her 
heart and gave her no surcease from pain or mad rail- 
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ings against the cruelty of God for putting such а burden 
upon her. What had she done that she should suffer so? 
And only vaguely did her thoughts fly from time to time 
to the husband far away, who meant so little, if anything 
at all, to her. If he had ever loved her, that love was 
long since gone; not even the breath of angels could 
kindle those dead ashes into a flame that would warm 
her starved and frozen heart. 

Neither her God nor her husband did she know. To 
neither had she ever turned in distress or in pain; the 
love of God or man is fed just as much on grief as on 
joy, and sorrow forges more lasting bonds than pleasure. 
Litta was alone, and loneliness was her greatest burden 
during this night of wakefulness peopled with horror, with 
mocking voices, and cruel fingers pointing at her distress. 

All night through, without sleep, Litta pondered. 

At eight o'clock, slightly refreshed with a bath and 
a cup of strong coffee, she sallied forth to meet Gabrielle. 
Her mind was made up. After an eternity of perplexity 
it was made up. The innocent should not suffer for the 
guilty, whatever might be the consequences. The threats 
of a man brought to bay through his own crimes—even 
though that man was her own father— should not stand 
in the way of justice and of truth. And Litta had made 
up her mind to tell the truth to Gabrielle. Whatever the 
consequences might be, that truth must be told. At what 
precise hour of the night or the morning this conviction 
had come upon her, Litta did not know. But it had 
come, and her mind was made up. Whilst she dressed, 
she rehearsed just what she would say. She felt no 
humiliation at the thought that her friend, high-born, re- 
fined, gentle, would know that she, Litta, was the daughter 
of a criminal and had spent eighteen months of her short 
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life in prison. That she did not mind. It was a burden 
easy to bear, and she would lay it at Gabrielle's feet and 
trust to Gabrielles fondness and sympathy. As for the 
rest, she would not think of it. All she knew was that 
her father had zoż tied her hands, that she was free to 
speak the truth as the long, sleepless night had coun- 
selled her to do. 

And while she sped along to the Beausite in the taxi, 
she tried to visualise the scene as it would be when she 
told Gabrielle. She would find Gabrielle already dis- 
appointed, nervy and anxious because of the delay in 
starting which the Russian had invented. Then would 
come the full force of the blow which Litta would deal 
her, the knowledge that her husband was not alive, that 
the journey in search of buried treasure would not only 
be dangerous but useless and futile. And Litta's heart 
ached for her friend in a way it had not ached all through 
the past sleepless night, when her own inevitable sorrow 
stood as a doom before her. Litta’s heart ached for 
Gabrielle as it had not ached for her own self. For her- 
self now she felt nothing— neither grief nor horror nor 
anxiety. All she longed for was to get over the next 
half-hour; after that— well, there were ways, it seemed, 
of deadening grief and getting rid of pain. Even her 
father had thought of a way of getting out of squalor 
and misery if the Russian affair failed. 

As she got out of the taxi, she noticed for the first 
time that it was raining and that it was cold. Her maid, 
fortunately, had insisted on her wearing her fur-coat. 
Wrapping it closely round her, she paid her fare and 
went into the hotel. The hall wore that air of desolation 
peculiar to places where men congregate in numbers, 
when those places are empty. The chairs were turned 
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over with their legs in the air, looking like gaunt arms 
stretched out in desolation. A woman, with her body 
swathed in coarse sacking, was on her hands and knees 
scrubbing the tessellated floor; at some little distance 
farther on an old man with a white beard was giving 
some attenuated palm leaves a morning bath; whilst a 
page-boy, with tousled hair and eyes still heavy with 
sleep, ran across the foyer, then disappeared through the 
service door. 

Litta took in all these details while the hall-porter 
came across from his box to speak to her. She asked to 
be taken up to the Princess Bobrinsky's room. 

“The Princess Bobrinsky left for abroad an hour ago, 
madam. What name did you say?” 

But Litta did not understand what the man said. She 
asked stupidly: *What did you say?" 

“The Princess Bobrinsky left an hour ago, madam,” 
the hall-porter reiterated. “Is it Lady Chartley?” 

“Yes,” Litta said with a touch of impatience, “I am 
Lady Chartley. Pll take the lift up to the Princess Bo- 
brinsky's rooms—I suppose it is working at this hour.” 

And for the third time the hall-porter reiterated quite 
deferentially, though raising his voice a little because he 
thought that the lady was deaf: 

*'The Princess Bobrinsky left for abroad an hour ago, 
my lady." 

'Then he went back to his box, leaving Litta standing 
there in the hall, watching, with unconscious, unseeing 
eyes, the old man with the white beard giving the palm 
trees their morning bath. When the hall-porter came 
back with a letter which he handed to her, she gazed at 
him as if he were some kind of abnormal, superhuman 
creature, something she had never in her life seen before. 
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She kept her eyes fixed on him whilst she raised her 
I hand like an automaton and took the letter from him. 
‹ Тһе man said afterwards that he thought her ladyship 
| was daft as well as deaf. He offered her а chair, and 
ordered the charwoman to cease her scrubbing for the 
moment. The woman struggled to her feet, picked up 
her pail and waddled off, whilst Litta, still moving like an 
automatic figure that has been wound up, sat down and 
tore open the envelope. 

It was just a short note from Gabrielle, which began 
*My darling Litta," and contained only a few lines: 


*Forgive me for not waiting to say good-bye. I 
thought it best not; and owing to its being summer- 
time abroad and still winter-time in England, my train 
from Harwich starts an hour earlier than I thought. 
Fortunately Sergine reminded me of this, or I should 
have missed the train altogether. But apart from that 
I felt that it would be kinder to spare you a scene of 
farewell. I know just how you feel, my darling, and I 
love you for your love of me and for your anxiety on 
my behalf. But promise me you won't fret. Pll write 
as often as I can. Always remember, dear, that as far 
as my own feelings are concerned, Cyril has called to 
me and only death could stop me from going to him. 

*Yr ever loving friend, 
“GABRIELLE BOBRINSKY." 


XII 


How does one get on with life after a blow like that? 
ti How does one move and breathe and feel? Oh, feel! 
% How does one think? Litta couldn't have told you. 
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Though she went through it all, she couldn't have told 
you. At one moment she felt as if she were sinking into 
the beneficent arms of death, at another that some 
hideous devils were standing over her and shouting: 
*You've got to live! You've got to live, and go through 
with it! See your friend murdered by your father, 
through his doing, anyway! He planned it, he'll benefit 
by it, and she'll either die or lose her reason in the 
cataclysm! and you've got to live and see it through 
“You are helpless and alone! There’s no one in whom 
you can confide! no one who will help or advise!" 

And the devils shouted and laughed! Laughed be- 
cause this was hell, and she was deep down in it. They 
forced her to live and to move, though they had not the 
power to make her think. She just moved like an auto- 
maton; told the porter to get her a taxi—drove back to 
Claridge's—even contrived to pay her fare and to ask at 
the desk if there were any letters for her, without attract- 
ing serious attention. But when the reception-clerk told 
her that Sir Philip Chartley was upstairs in her sitting- 
room, she failed to control the gasp which rose to 
her throat and which the clerk might interpret as he 
chose. 

Litta was not prepared to meet her husband—not at 
this hour, when she was passing through such a devastat- 
ing moral crisis that the presence of a dear friend would 
have been irksome, let alone that of a man who might 
have meant so much in her life, but now was less than 
nothing. No, she was not prepared to meet him, not 
until she had collected her thoughts a little and got 
complete control over her nerves. She murmured one or 
two inarticulate words and mechanically strolled into the 
lounge, which at this hour was solitary and almost peace- 
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ful, and sinking into a chair, ensconced behind a pillar, 
she set herself to think. 

Philip! For the first time during her terrible moral 
conflict, she allowed her thoughts to dwell on him, and 
for the first time an overwhelming shame sent the blood 
up to her cheeks. Happily safe from prying eyes, she felt 
her face burning with that sense of shame. Shame! 
Never since that evening in Yeominster when first she 
embarked on her great adventure had the picture of the 
past stood out so clearly before her. The shameful past! 
her father! the gang! the police! those eighteen months 
in prison! this one picture of her life! And then the 
other: Sir Philip Chartley, Bart.! her husband! the bearer 
of an historic name! an aristocrat to his finger-tips! the 
fount and guardian of his family honour! These two 
pictures in juxtaposition! the sordid story of her past life, 
like a page culled out of a halfpenny rag, and the stately 
'Tudor home up in Rutlandshire where centuries-old cedars 
cast purple shadows on the lawns, and every mullion and 
every cornice bore a record of the blue blood of the 
Chartleys. 

She had not thought of it all quite so vividly until 
this moment—when she was about to meet her husband, 
whose name and position she had stolen, not so much by 
a lie as by a suppression of the truth. In that first dawn- 
ing of love in the sunny South, he had asked no ques- 
tions and she had volunteered no information. Then came 
the catastrophe—André de Malsabre's treachery, and she, 
like a wounded bird, had cast herself into the loving arms 
so loyally, so trustfully held out to her. She ought to 
have spoken then, should have given loyalty for loyalty 
and trust for trust, but she had suffered so much humilia- 
tion at the hands of the one man whom she had trusted that 
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she felt herself utterly unable to face the same ordeal 
again. She had trusted André, told him everything, believ- 
ing that the love which he had so ardently professed 
would ride gaily over the shoals of her past With a 
smile that was almost a sneer, he had assured her that 
this was so, that his love remained more ardent than 
— before, and that marriage being impossible he was only 
222 too ready to—— Oh! the humiliation! the sense of utter 
22 degradation, far worse than anything she had experienced 
.  .at the hands of the police or the wardresses, or under 
= — ` the eyes of an indifferent crowd come to stare at her in 
the police-court. 
She could not have gone through all that again. 
- Never could she trust another man. She was quite sure 
of that. Quite sure. She thought at first that she would 
live her life in solitude, comforted by Gabrielle Bobrinsky's 
friendship, which had come down to her like manna from 
heaven, which asked for nothing, expected nothing save 
calm affection in return. And yet when, two days later, 
Philip Chartley at last gave expression to his love, she 
~ had not the strength of will to say “No!” Тһе earnest- 
ness with which he spoke, the passion with which he 
assured her that all he desired in life was her happiness, 
had quickly broken down her resistance. She was so 
young and, in spite of Gabrielle's friendship, she was so 
lonely, and she longed so passionately for this new life, 
with its refinement and its luxury, of which she had never 
even dreamed, that she had yielded and said *Yes!" to 
Philip Chartley. He knew, of course, of her love for 
André de Malsabre, everyone at Monte Carlo had known 
of it, had seen it develop, and perhaps anticipated the 
inevitable result; but whilst others shrugged their shoulders, 
smiled, and whispered, Philip had loved her well enough 
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to wish only to console. He had offered her his name 
and friendship with the hope that that friendship would 
one day turn into love. And she had accepted the pact, 
because she was little more than a child and was too 
weak to refuse. He had asked no questions, and she had 
told him nothing, only that her people were humble in. 
birth and condition; but he didn't care about that. It = 
was her he wanted, not her people; it was herself he | 
worshipped, not her ancestry. No! no! she couldn't tell ~ 
him then. It was too beautiful to be worshipped like. 
that! Besides, all men were beasts, and if she told 
Philip then, he might . . . like André. . . or else turn on 
her with contempt. Either way would have been terrible. 
Litta felt at that moment that if Phil turned out to be - 
like André, she would either kill him or herself; and if 
he turned on her with contempt, then there would be 
nothing left for her but to go back to the old life—to 
her father and the gang—with perhaps another term in 
prison in the end. 

So she said nothing then. She stole his rank and 
name—that was mean, of course—it was doing the dirty ` 
on him perhaps; but she did it, meaning to be everything 
to him that he desired, his friend, his companion, his 
chum, a beautiful and gracious mistress to his household. 
And he had seemed entirely satisfied with that bond: he 
swore to her that he was satisfied just so long as she was 
happy and would allow him to take care of her. Of 
course, Phil was very different to André; he was un- 
emotional, rather hard; Litta sometimes called him a prig 
to herself: but that was all to the good. Litta just then 
preferred to find a prig among the beasts. But later on 
there had come a time when she might have told him 
everything; when she might have trusted Love to rise 
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triumphant over that sordid story which she would have 
to tell. She had watched, not altogether without a thrill, 
Love laying siege to that pact of friendship which should 
never have been exacted. Yes, she might have told Phil 
everything, that spring at Santa Rosa on one of those 
moonlit evenings when he took her out for a row, and 
the sea was like a sheet of sapphire, the lights of the 
litle town on the shore blinked like a hundred eyes as 
they receded, and from far away came the sound of a 
guitar and a warm Italian voice singing a dreamy love- 
song. And beneath the translucent sky, with the honey- 
coloured moon tipping every wavelet with diamonds, 
Litta had felt the warm blood rush up to her cheeks, 
because she had met Phil's eyes fixed upon her, right 
through that luminous darkness, which caressed her lips 
like a touch of velvet. 

And there had been one evening when the scent of 
freesia was in the air, and they had strolled together arm- 
in-arm from the beach up to the little villa perched upon 
the hill in the midst of a garden of roses, and, in an old 
walnut tree close by, a nightingale was singing. It was 
spring-time in Italy, and she might have told Phil every- 
thing, then. He would have understood everything, that 
night, and he would have forgiven everything. 

But oh! it was so difficult. Everything was so beautiful 
and so peaceful And Phil had called her his exquisite 
Madonna. Madonna, the name given to lilies, because 
they are so white, so pure and spotless. And then to 
come in the midst of that with a sordid story of thievish 
gangs, of burglaries, and prison life! ...It was too 
difficult—too, too difficult a problem for Litta to tackle. 
And she had allowed the one glorious moment to go by 
—and neither Santa Rosa nor the indigo, starlit sky nor 
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the murmur of waves on the pebbly beach could ever 
come back again. 

The time had gone by, and Phil had become Sir 
Philip Chartley, Bart, with a magnificent ancestral home 
which he did not care to visit, a number of relations 
who had captured what affections he possessed, and no 
emotions save those caused by a good tomato crop or 
the promise of a successful vintage. 

No! no! it had become impossible now. 


XIII 


A DISCREET cough roused Litta from her dream. The 
reception-clerk, smiling, obsequious, was handing her.a 
couple of letters and asking if her ladyship would take 
the lift. Moving mechanically, she caught herself wonder- 
ing why Phil had come. Business, she supposed; and 
she was thankful that as he had to come to London he 
had not suggested or elected to travel with her. Phil, 
she owned, had many faults, but tactlessness was not one 
of them. But at this moment she felt intensely, un- 
accountably bitter towards him. Because she had deceived 
him, because she had stolen his name, his rank, his 
position, with pretty airs of mystery as to her own past 
adventures, she was conscious of that not very noble but 
absolutely human feeling of resentment against the very 
man whom she had wronged. 

And yet when, a moment or two later, she entered 
her sitting-room and saw him sitting beside the fireless 
hearth, with the dull light of a rainy London morning 
vaguely outlining his massive figure and his head with 
the smooth brown hair, she felt all at once intensely sorry 
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for him. Не sat with his elbows resting on his knees, 
his head buried in his hands, and there was something 
almost pathetic in the stoop of those powerful shoulders 
and the way his head was bowed between his hands. 

At the slight sound made by the closing of the door, 
Sir Philip raised his head, and seeing his wife he jumped 
to his feet. 

“Т hope,” he said in his usual awkward way—“I hope 
you don't mind my coming up here and waiting for you." 

“No, of course not,” she replied rather nervously. 
“Why shouldn't you come up? I am only sorry there's 
no fire. Pll have it lighted in a minute.” 

Her hand was on the bell, when he stopped her with 
a word. 

“Please don’t,” he said hurriedly. “That is—not on 
my account. I only came to ask if there was anything 
I could do for you while I was in London.” 

“When did you come?” she asked. 

“Last night.” 

“Where are you staying, then?” 

* Atthe Athenzeum. They couldn't give me a room here.” 

She knew that this was not true, but preferred to 
make no comment. 

*How long are you staying?" 

*Only to-day. I must get back to Pertuis as soon 
as I can." 

“The strawberry plants, I suppose,” she commented 
drily. 

“Well, you know,” he retorted good-humouredly, “Fali- 
con would contrive to do the wrong thing with them 
somehow.” 

Then, as she said nothing in answer to that, he went 
on with a touch of his habitual awkwardness: “Is there 
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anything I can do for you while I am in town? I am 
seeing Milbanke about some leases. If there is any busi- 
ness you want doing——” 

*No, thanks very much. Nothing." 

“For yourself or Princess Bobrinsky, I meant,” he 
added. 

“Thank you,” she replied slowly, “Gabrielle has gone.” 

“Qh!” he remarked coolly. “I didn't know.” 

It was very, very difficult. Litta felt tears of dis- 
appointment well up in her eyes. She hardly knew what 
vague hope surged up in her heart, in the wake of that 
feeling of pity which she had felt when she first entered 
the room and saw Phil sitting there looking almost as 
forlorn, as desolate as herself; but whatever it was, his 
rather gauche politeness and that air of detachment from 
everything except his own concerns which she so hated 
in him had already dealt it a severe blow. This was 
how most of their intercourse had been these past two 
years, and usually, at this stage, Litta would flounce out 
of the room, chilled as well as hurt, with a gibe directed 
at his favourite farming operations. But to-day she felt 
so desperate, so utterly lonely that even this frigid show 
of solicitude seemed better than nothing. After all, he 
was her husband. He had sworn once that he would be 
her friend, that he would honour and cherish her, and it 
was his duty, now that she was in such deep distress, to 
comfort her, and, if necessary, to help. So when she 
caught him looking longingly at his hat and obviously 
only waiting for an opportunity to go, she said suddenly: 

“Sit down a minute, Phil, will you?” 

Obedient as always to her slightest wish, Sir Philip 
immediately sat down, and his face at once wore an air 
of polite interest, 
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She didn't know how to begin, and he, fortunately, 
helped her out. 

*You are worried about the Princess Bobrinsky?" he 
asked. 

*How did you guess?" she retorted. 

«І didn't think you would take the trouble to speak 
to me about your own affairs." 

“Is that intended for sarcasm?” 

“Sarcasm?” he queried blandly. “Rather not. But 
you never do talk to me about your affairs, do you?” 

“Well, we won’t argue about that. It is about Ga- 
brielle I wanted to talk to you. I am very worried, as 
you say.” 

“About her affairs?” 

“About this journey of hers.” 

He made no comment on this; just a slight raising of 
the eyebrows indicative of surprise, and that was all. 

“I don’t know,” Litta went on after a slight pause, 
“whether I have any right to tell you, but as a matter 
of fact she received a most extraordinary communication 
which she firmly believes comes from her husband.” 

«І thought that she was a widow.” 

“So did she,” Litta rejoined, “until the other day, 
when this amazing letter came. It was brought to her by 
a man—a Russian—who had been in her service before 
the war and who she declares has remained loyal to her. 
Prince Bobrinsky is supposed to have written this letter 
in prison. In it he asks Gabrielle to come to Russia and 
find some very valuable jewels which are deposited in a 
place known only to himself and to her. These jewels 
Gabrielle is to use as a bribe to purchase her husband's 
freedom." 

*By Jove!" Philip exclaimed, when Litta paused, 
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rather breathless with excitement, “what a romantic 
story, eh? But I am not surprised! The rummiest things | 
happen in those God-forsaken countries over there. There 
was a fellow at the Club last night——” 

«РЕШ? 

Не had spoken, as a matter of fact, without looking 
at his wife, and with head thrown back staring vacantly 
up at the ceiling, as if the whole matter hardly interested 
him at all. But her sudden exclamation made him lower 
his head and he met those wonderful, expressive eyes of 
hers fixed on him with anything but approbation. Litta 
indeed was very near hating him at this moment, de- 
spising herself and him for having linked their destinies 
together. Two people who so entirely misunderstood one 
another! Fools! fools both! and she the worse of the two, 
because she fretted in her chains whilst he didn't care. 

As soon as her eyes had conveyed to him something 
of what she felt, she turned them away very quickly, and 
so she did not see how Phil had suddenly clasped his 
hands together so tightly that the nails of each hand were 
buried in the flesh of the other, and the knuckles shone 
white, like ivory. But it was in his habitual cool, rather 
hesitating manner that he said: 

“T only meant to tell you that this fellow knew of a 
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case very similar. It turned out all right in the end." id 
i “It can’t in this case,” Litta retorted almost fiercely. 
“Why not?” 


“Because the whole story is a conspiracy from be- 
ginning to end. Prince Bobrinsky is dead, and I know 
that Gabrielle is just being enticed to Russia so that she 
may disclose the whereabouts of the jewels, which are 
world-famous, it seems, and of immense value; and when 
she has done that, unwittingly of course, she will prob- 
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prison, which would be worse." 

Phil had listened very attentively while she poured 
out her story with ever-increasing vehemence. His eyes 
were fixed on her face, over which excitement had spread 
a crimson glow. How pretty she was! how full of vitality 
and generous impulses! How wonderful she would have 
been, if only she could have learned the lesson of love! 
How cruel she was now, when all she knew was to hate! 
When she paused in order to take breath, he asked coldly: 

*How do you know all that?" 

“What do you mean?” 

“How do you know,” he insisted, “that this fairy-tale 
you are telling me of conspiracies and I don’t know what, 
is true?” 

Then as she remained silent, thinking, with her great 
luminous eyes fixed on him, he insisted once more: “How 
do you know that Prince Bobrinsky is dead?” 

It was a fateful moment. Litta felt as if her whole 
destiny was in the balance. She was conscious of a 
strange, searching, almost compelling expression in Phil’s 
eyes, which she had never seen in them before, and for 
the space of one horror-filled second she held her breath, 
and her heart almost stilled its beating, so agonising was 
the doubt that had entered it. 

Did Phil know ? 

But the very next moment she dismissed the doubt. 
It was impossible! Phil couldn’t know. How could he? 
Those sordid stories of police-court proceedings interested 
no one but a few newspaper reporters, and fortunately 
her picture had never appeared in any of the illustrated 
papers. Hers had not been a sensational case, and Yeo- 
minster was far, very far from London, or Rutlandshire 
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and Phils proud relations. No! no! Phil could not pos- 
sibly know. If he had, she would have seen it, she would 
have guessed. She would have seen the mark of the beast 
through the outer covering of indifference, and contempt 
expressed through outward courtesy. Men did not keep 
such knowledge to themselves. André de Malsabre had 
been a beast, Phil would have been a relentless judge, a 
taskmaster who would have extracted from her every 
ounce of suffering, as a punishment for the lie with which 
she had stolen his name. 

Oh no! Phil couldn't know. Even as she returned 
that curiously searching gaze of his, she felt the horrible 
doubt fading away, leaving her merely wondering why she 
had been so scared and what that strange expression in 
Phil’s eyes had really meant. Already it had changed. 
In an undefinable way, but changed nevertheless, and 
Litta was sure that she had been dreaming when she 
feared that it had tried to probe into the depths of her 
soul. And there was her destiny still in the balance. 
Somewhere in the banal hotel room a soft, insistent voice 
kept on murmuring: “Tell the truth now! Tell it at any 
cost!” 

At any cost? What did that mean? 

It meant at the cost of galling humiliation, of self- 
abasement before a man who cared nothing for her, who 
would neither understand nor forgive. It meant at the 
cost of all her pride, that poor little bit of pride which 
was all that was left to her of the joy of life, with which 
she had embarked on her great adventure from Yeominster 
on that cold dreary night in March five years ago. It had 
survived André de Malsabre’s treachery, the thrusts of 
the Chartley family, their open hostility, and Phil’s paralys- 
ing indifference—it would not survive either his contempt 
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or his pity. Pity from Phil! Great God! Even André de 
Malsabre's insults seemed less degrading than that. She 
even hated the idea that he had seen those tears of dis- 
appointment which she had been quite unable to swallow. 
'The time for tears had gone by long ago. Long, long 
ago, before she had realised what a complete failure she 
had made of her life. And now it was too late! Too 
late for tears, too late for a humiliating confession. The 
pale ghosts of those lovely moments in Santa Rosa rose 
up like a vision and murmured: *Too late! Love that 
has fled is more utterly dead than the flowers of yester- 
year. Humiliation, if he cared, would almost be a joy! 
Since he no longer cares, it only means abasement.” 

And it would be no help to Gabrielle. 

So with an effort Litta gathered her thoughts together, 
Phil had asked her how she knew that Prince Bobrinsky 
was dead, and after those few seconds’ hesitation, during 
which Fate held the threads of her life in one hand and 
the scissors of destiny in another, she replied slowly: 

“Intuition in cases like this is stronger than know- 
ledge." 

“Then you actually know nothing definite?" he 
asked. 

“No,” she replied— “nothing.” 

No sooner had she spoken than she realised the portent 
of her words. She had spoken and Fate had cut the 
threads of her destiny; for is not man the arbiter of his 
Fate? Was she mistaken, or had she seen a curious 
shadow pass over her husband's face?— a strange ashen hue, 
as if something in him had died. The next moment, 
with a short, impatient sigh, һе had jumped to his feet 
and.gone up to the window. And there he remained 
with his hands tightly clasped behind his back. All that 
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Litta saw of Phil now was his back, and it looked very 
uncompromising—hard and rigid like his code of life. 

*Don't you agree with me?" Litta asked presently. 

He seemed to make an effort to rouse himself from 
the contemplation of the traffic in the street below, and 
turned back towards the room. 

“I beg your pardon?" he queried vaguely. 

“Т said that intuition where one's affections are con- 
cerned is better than knowledge," Litta replied with a 
slight show of impatience. 

He came and sat down once more in the chair, beside 
the fireless hearth, and then said coolly: 

*Hardly in this case, I think. The Princess must 
know whether the letter which the man brought her was 
in her husband's writing or not." 

“She believes that it is." 

“Well, then?” 

“Can’t you see,” Litta retorted, “that a woman like 
Gabrielle is ready to believe what she wants to? She 
wants to believe that her husband is alive, and that by 
running after those jewels she is going to save him from 
that hell of a prison where he is supposed to be.” 

“You may be right,” Sir Philip rejoined coldly—*I 
am not in a position to judge, of course; but pardon me 
if I don’t quite see what you wish me to do in the matter.” 

“You have lots of friends, Phil,” Litta said with a 
sudden note of pleading in her voice. “Wouldn’t it be 
possible to stop Gabrielle from embarking—she is going 
by way of Harwich and the Hook of Holland—to detain 
her if only for a few hours until . . .? 

Sir Philip smiled. “Hardly possible, I should say." 
*Lord Escrick is your intimate friend." 

*He is. But one couldn't go even to one's intimate 
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friend with the request to put an outrage upon a lady 
who has done nothing to deserve it." 

“Outrage? What in the world do you mean?" 

*[ mean that what you are asking me to do would 
be an outrage on your friend. As far as I understand it, 
you are suggesting that I should go to Escrick and ask 
him to wire or telephone to Harwich—it could only be 
done by wire or telephone—rescinding a passport, which 
І imagine is in order. То begin with, Escrick wouldn't 
do it; and I don't suppose you realise that that sort of 
thing would only be done in the case of a criminal and 
through the intervention of the police." 

“No!” Litta broke in vehemently. “I only realise that 
I am in terrible distress and that you won't do anything 
to help me." 

“Not do anything to help your My God . . .!" 

Litta had not meant to say even that much by way 
of reproach. The taunt had escaped her much against 
her will, and already she was ashamed. To show feeling 
before a man who cared so little! How senseless! How 
futile! She had jumped to her feet, impatient with her- 
self for having shown even that amount of feeling before 
a man who cared so little, and she was at the other end 
of the room, busy trying to mop up the tears that would 
come to her eyes. She was perhaps too deeply absorbed 
in her own grief and too conscious of utter disappoint- 
ment to have given even a passing thought to Phil at this 
moment. But very often when the ear does not actually 
absorb a sound, the subconscious mind will record it, and 
reproduce it like a gramophone long after the sound it- 
self has ceased to vibrate. Litta consciously did not hear 
Phil’s cry—he had hardly uttered it above his breath— 
and yet, when directly afterwards a dead silence fell about 
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her, she felt that her mind had registered something ab- 
normal, something that was almost awesome. The next 
moment, however, when she looked at him, she saw him 
sitting, just as before, listless, his broad shoulders bent, 
and with his hands hanging limp between his knees. Litta 
even thought that he was looking bored. 

So she finished mopping her eyes. They had gone 
dry all of a sudden, and turning to the mirror, she made a 
pathetic attempt to straighten her hat and to powder 
her nose. 

“T am sorry," she said, as coolly as she could, “to 
have worried you about Gabrielle's affairs. I thought per- 
haps you would have a suggestion to make." 

He appeared relieved when she said this, hoping no 
doubt that this unpleasant interview was at last coming to 
an end. 

*[ wish I could persuade you," was all he said, *that 
there is no reason for your worrying so much about it. 
After all, you say yourself that you are only surmising and 
that you have no foundation for your suspicions." 

“None,” she retorted drily. *Let's leave it at that.” 

He took this for a definite congé, and, rising, took up 
his hat. 

“There’s nothing else I can do for you?" he asked. 

*No; nothing, thank you." 

He finally turned to go. His hand was already on 
the door-knob; for one second he seemed to hesitate, 
then suggested with obvious diffidence, almost certain 
of a rebuff: *You won't return to Pertuis with me to- 
morrow?” 

And she, without turning to give him a last look, 
replied curtly: 

“No. In about a week perhaps. PH let you know." 
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She heard the opening and closing of the door, then 
his firm, even footstep along the corridor. After that, silence. 

It seemed to Litta as if a giant hand had closed 
another volume of her book of life. 


XIV 


Ir was useless to dwell on it. That volume of Litta’s | 
book of life was closed. The second one. The first con- i 
tained the hectic story of her first youth, the gang, her | 
father, those eighteen months of prison life. The second | 
was the story of her married life, a record of hope and of | 
disillusion. It was closed now, and she wanted none of it. | 

Self-pity, since she was alone, brought a flood of tears 
to Litta's eyes. But after she had had a good cry she 
felt better, more calm, more able to think than she had 
been since last night. 

Last night! 

Now that she knew with absolute certainty that she i 
had only herself to rely on, she felt more at peace, and 
also more resolute. She was not going to give way—not 
until she had exhausted every effort of which mind and 
body was capable. Phil had failed her! And, strangely 
enough, she did not pause to think why he had failed; 
she felt so utterly sore and bruised after her interview 
with him that she would not even try to think over it all 
| again. Enough that where she had hoped to find comfort | 

and help she had only found indifference, and that with 
aching heart and wearied brain she resolved to find com- 
fort and help elsewhere. 

The first volume of her book of life! She took it 
down from the dust-laden shelves of the past. Indifferently 
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at first, then more lovingly, she turned over its stained 
and faded pages. Her father! the gang! If she knew 
where to find her father, it would be to him that she ` 
would go. 

If she knew where to find hin—— It meant think- 
ing. Thinking and turning over those pages of that half- 
forgotten book. Her father and the gang! "Their head- 
quarters were in Yeominster. Yeominster had always been 
Litta’s home, the only home she knew. The small house 
in Pierson Street, with the five stone steps leading up to 
the front door. As a child she had played all sorts of 
games by herself up and down those five stone steps— 
always by herself, for she didn't like those rough little 
boys and girls who wanted to play with her. The small 
house in Pierson Street with the dark passage invariably 
blocked up with the perambulator that belonged to the 
people on the second floor-—the people who always seemed 
to have a baby young enough or old enough to need a 
perambulator. And then the people on the first floor who 
were always quarrelling and breaking chairs and throwing 
things at one another. That had been Litta's home, and 
the place where her father and Jim and the rest of the 
gang would meet of an evening after “The Bishop's Apron” 
closed. 

*'The Bishop's Apron"! Yeominster! Pierson Street! 
How these names came tumbling out of the storehouse of 
memory now! There was Kilts, the Scotchman! and one 
they called Italiano, he who had first called her Litta, 
because she was “litta, so litta!” and of course there was 
Jim! But for the war Litta would have married Jim, and 
would have gone on living in some other squalid house 
in Pierson Street with dark passages, blocked up with 
perambulators, and with people overhead who were per- 
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petually breaking chairs and throwing things at one another. 
Jim! Strangely enough, his was the face that seemed most 
shadowy as it came out reflected in the mirror of her 
mind. But she remembered that Jim had his home in 
London. His mother kept a small public-house—in Ber- 
mondsey. Yes! that was it —Bermondsey—and the public- 
house was called *The Running Footman." How funny 
that she should remember all that so clearly, all of a 
sudden! And yet not really funny; it was only about 
eight years ago that she had gone to London with her 
father and they had gone together to see Jim's mother at 
Bermondsey. It was just possible that she was still there, 
in which case—— 

Well, it was no use surmising. The thing was to act, 
and quickly. Fortunately Litta had put on a very plain 
dark dress when she went out first thing this morning. 
All she had to do now was to take off her ear-rings and 
her rings, and get a taxi to take her to Bermondsey. The 
page-boy outside Claridge's looked the very image of sur- 
prise when her ladyship, entering the taxi, asked the man 
if he knew a public-house in Bermondsey called “The 
Running Footman.” The man did not know, but dared 
say that he could easily find out. And so her ladyship 
drove off, and the one page told the other page what a 
funny thing it was for a lady to be going off in a taxi to 
a public-house in Bermondsey. 
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Jiw's mother still kept *The Running Footman" in E 
Bermondsey, nor was she in the least surprised to see | 
Litta walk into her bar-parlour. 
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“Why, if it isn’t the kid!” was all she said, and it 
was only subsequently when she told of the visit to her 
friends that she volunteered the further information that 
anyone might have knocked her down with a feather. But 
to Litta she only remarked, after the first greetings were 
over, *I suppose you've come to see your father. He ain't 
gone out yet." 

And that is how Litta knew that, at any rate, in this 
one minor detail Chance had done her a good turn. Her 
father was here and not yet gone out! This would save 
her a journey to Yeominster and all the terrible delay 
this would entail. 

Bill had spent the night under the hospitable roof of 
“The Running Footman.” He was sitting in Mrs. Harris's 
kitchen finishing his breakfast, when Litta went in to him. 
He was in the act of pouring himself out a cup of tea. 

*Hello, kid!" was all he said. Nor did he seem any 
more surprised at seeing her than Jim's mother had been. 
*Have a cup of tea," he suggested; and when she shook 
her head, he just put the tea-pot down and remarked 
philosophically that he supposed she had already had a 
good breakfast. 

Litta waited until the inevitable Havana was lit. Bill 
still smoked excellent Havanas, in spite of his being 
*down and out," as he had told her last night. Neither 
of them had said anything since that first greeting. Bill 
savoured his cigar, with his powerful limbs outstretched 
and his hands buried in the pockets of his trousers; Litta 
sat on the edge of the horse-hair sofa, her eyes fixed, un- 
seeing, on a photo of Jim in uniform, taken while she was 
in prison, the last time he was home on leave, before a 
German bullet put an end to him. 
Presently the silence became oppressive. 
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“Well, kid!” said Bill suddenly. 

And she said: *Well, father!" 

Silence again: Bill smoking, Litta wondering how she 
could best begin. 

“Out with it, kid," her father resumed presently. 
*What is it? You haven't just come all this way to kiss 
your old father good morning, I’m thinking. You want 
something. Out with it." 

*Not for myself, father." It was a cry from the heart, 
a cry of protest. Bill took it quite coolly. 

«І dessay not,” he said. "You've got that Russian 
affair on the brain, kid. That's what it is." 

“Ves,” she admitted. “That’s what it is.” 

“Too late now, kid. "They've gone.” 

«І know. It was a dirty trick you and Paul played 
on me, you know." 

Inwardly Bill winced at that. A dirty trick! The 
supreme wrong! The keystone of that strange code of 
honour which bound the gang together. Whatever hap- 
pened, they mustn’t ‘do the dirty’ on one another! And 
the kid, by calling the affair of last night a dirty trick, 
had hit below the belt. Outwardly, Bill only cast a 
quick glance at Litta from beneath his bushy brows. 
Then with a slow, deliberate movement, he took his cigar 
out of his mouth. 

“Well, you see, kid,” he said slowly, “we don’t reckon 
now that you are entirely one of us.” 

A sharp retort was оп Litta’s lips. Fortunately she 
held it back. Her father was the last man in the world 
who could be bullied with impunity, or browbeaten with 
any chance of success. Therefore, “No, I suppose not,” 
was all she said. 

Silence again. It was more difficult than Litta had 
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supposed. With a quick, impatient sigh she rose to her 
feet and came close up to her father, sidling against his 
rough clothes in the old habitual way she had always 
had. Standing as she now was, she couldn't see his face, 
nor did he look up at her. In fact, since she had started 
her cajoling way with him, he appeared more self- 
engrossed, less approachable than he had been at first. 

“Took here, father,” Litta began, and suddenly all her 
hesitation went from her, and the words came tumbling 
out rapidly, almost feverishly, *what I want to tell you is 
this. You told me last night that you and the others 
were very much down in your luck. Didn't you? That 
you looked to this Russian affair to bring you all a lot of 
money, and that if you gave it up—well!—that you would 
be down and out with nothing before any of you but— 
but—you know! Well, listen, father! I have got some 
money. You remember the draft you gave me for forty 
thousand pounds. I cashed that right away, but I only 
spent five thousand of it. Then after I got married, Phil— 
І mean my husband— bought some securities for me that 
were very good, and the money has accumulated a bit. 
I have rather more than forty thousand pounds now, and 
the securities are all in my name; nobody has a word to 
say if I choose to sell them. Well, I don't want the money. 
I have no use for it. Phil has plenty and I want nothing 
—nothing except that you should be happy and com- 
fortable, and leave my dear, my best friend alone. If you 
will do that, you shall have all the money I’ve got, and 
you and Kilts and the others can share it all up." 

She paused, rather breathless, her hand held against 
her heart, which was beating furiously, both with excite- 
ment and with hope. Bill had made no attempt to inter- 
rupt her. He was once more sucking at his cigar, his 
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thick limbs outstretched, his hands hidden in his trousers 
pockets. And suddenly Litta, overwrought, emotional, im- 
pulsive, fell on her knees and threw her arms round him, 
as she used to do when she was just “the kid” and 
wanted to get something out of her over-indulgent father. 
She rubbed her soft cheek against the rough cloth of his 
coat, and presently her hand stole up and stroked his 
furrowed cheek and stubbly beard. "Then Bill looked 
down at her, their eyes met: hers, large and luminous, 
of that mysterious blue which is at times like violets aud 
at others like the Mediterranean Sea, were brimming over 
with tears; and his, underneath his bushy brows, softened 
in response. He took his cigar out of his mouth, threw 
it into the empty grate, then, with both hands, he seized 
her by the shoulders and now he did look into her eyes, 
straight and searchingly, as if to read into her soul. 

*Look here, kid," he said, *I can see you've set your 
heart on this friend of yours. I don't see what good she's 
to you, but there it is. You're half breaking your heart 
because she is going to get a disappointment. That’s all 
it will be. Just a disappointment. She thinks her hus- 
band is alive. Well, he isn't. She thinks she's going to 
get a lot of her jewellery back, and she's not. "That's all! 
Just disappointment. My God, kid, haven't we all had 
disappointments in our day?" 

Litta shook her head. The tears were trickling down 
her cheeks. “It isn't only that," she murmured, and she 
closed her eyes for a moment, as if to shut out the brief 
vision her father's words had evoked of Gabrielle faced 
with that disappointment, her nerves on the rack, her 
reason tottering, her life probably threatened, her liberty 
certainly. “It isn’t only that," she reiterated slowly. 

“Well,” Bill was willing to admit, “say it’s more. I 
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don't know what's in your mind. I don't know much 
about you these days, and that’s the truth. You have 
led your own life; Гуе gone on with mine. You've got 
your friend, and a husband, I understand; but I’ve got 
my pals, and you see it ain't a matter of your little bit 
of money. Those jewels, if we get them, are worth more 
like two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and there 
are lots of us in it. If I did take your bit of money and 
stopped the business, all of it would have to go to pay 
off the others, see? They’d want to be paid. They’d 
see to it that they were paid, and then there'd be nothing 
left for me. Now, you wouldn't be asking your poor old 
father, whom you left in the lurch five years ago—you 
wouldn't be asking him to make such a big sacrifice for 
you, would you, kid?" 

Litta made no reply; she hung her head, not only 
because the force of her father's rough logic had pene- 
trated into her brain, but because she found it difficult 
at this moment to meet his eyes. Their expression was 
puzzling. Almost terrifying. There was wounded affec- 
tion there, and reproach, and a kind of longing, savage 
and uncontrolled, which Litta felt was about to express 
itself into words. 

And she dreaded those words. 

“You understand me, don’t you, kid?” Bill went on, 
and his voice now was hoarse as if with all the tears 
which he had long forgotten how to shed. “You went 
away from me and nearly broke my heart. The pals’ll 
tell you Гуе never been the same man since. I don't 
seem to care about anything now except money. And, 
by God! I don't know why I care about the money, now 
I can't give it to you. You went and left me, and I’ve 
only got the pals to think of now——” 
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He paused, and suddenly a curious flash came into 
his eyes, intense, passionate, wilful. He gripped Litta by 
the shoulders with such force that she winced with the 
pain, and it was in a voice hoarse with longing that he 
cried out: “Now, if you was to come back to me——" 

Wide-eyed, Litta gazed at him; not a word escaped 
her, and her father too was silent, gazing, gazing into 
those mysterious eyes of hers, holding them with the 
power of his will, the strength of a passionate fondness 
as immeasurable, as incomprehensible, as infinity. The 
sounds of London life receded into the remote distance, 
whilst these two souls, leaving their inert bodies in the 
banal suburban room, flew away together into that un- 
known region, the Celestial City, which can only be 
entered hand-in-hand—never alone. 

“If you was to come back to me——” 

Silence was merged in the past; the past with its un- 
forgotten affections, the thousand and one little trifles 
that bind two loving hearts together, the past with its 
sins and its humiliations commonly endured, its priva- 
tions, its transient joys and gnawing anxieties. The past 
with its irresistible bond—that of sins committed hand- 
in-hand. The hardened criminal and the unfortunate girl 
who had striven so hard to shake off the fetters of the 
old life were gazing into one another’s eyes and realising 
that those fetters had never been wholly broken. 

“If you was to come back to me——” 

Somewhere in the room a clock struck the hour. Litta 
woke as from a dream, a slight shiver went through her 
body. She was still on her knees, and felt herself falling, 
falling into an abyss which her father had suddenly dis- 
closed yawning at her feet. But his strong hands held 
her body, just as his eyes compelled her soul. 
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“If you came to me, kid," he said in a hoarse whisper, 
“and said to me, ‘Father, l'll come back, only don't let 
my friend be hurt. Give up this Russian business, and 
ГРІ come back to you!’ If you said that to me, kid, then, 
by Gawd, you’d have me. Do you understand?” 

She nodded. 

“With the money you've got Га pay off the others. 
Pd have to do that,’ he went on eagerly, “but there 
might be a thousand or so left, and with it we could buy 
a little bit of property somewhere. In Devonshire, eh, 
kid? and keep a cow and chickens, and go to church on 
Sundays. Гуе often thought of that when I was lonely, 
especially at first, when I kept thinking every day that 
you’d come back. I never believed that you’d stick it so 
long, kid, not all these grand people, who'd look down 
on you proper if they only knew. What?” 

Litta smiled. Not bitterly. Her thoughts had flown 
to the Chartleys up in Rutlandshire with their dowdy 
women-folk and their airs as if God Almighty had created 
a special rarefied atmosphere for them to breathe. 

“You don’t look happy, kid,” her father went on more 
quietly. “If I'd seen you looking happy, I shouldn't have 
said a word. But I know you too well. I know that dear 
little mug of yours. Every line of it. Your eyes. Your 
mouth. I can tell you’re not happy. Are you now?” 

Then, as Litta made no reply, he continued: “They're 
not our sort; and that’s about it. You and your grand 
folk, what have you to talk about? You couldn’t tell 
them about Pierson Street and your time in Yeominster, 
and about Simeon Goldstein and the money we got out 
of him. Now, this husband of yours. I don’t know who 
he is, and I don’t want to; but did he never want to 
know who you was, and where you come from?” 
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Litta shook her head. “No!” she said. “He was 
supposed to be very much in love with me, and he never 
asked me any questions." 

* And you didn't say anything?" 

*No. I told him I was an orphan and that my 
parents were humble folk without any family connections. 
He didn’t ask anything more." 

* And were you in love with him, kid?" 

“No,” Litta replied simply. 

“No! I see! You just wanted to have a husband and 
be a grand lady. And I don't blame you. І tell you I 
don't know who he is, and I don't want to. I don't even 
want to know his name. But what I say is: could you 
go to him to-day, and say to him, *My father has done 
time for burglary, and I've done time in Yeominster gaol. 
Now then, what price your wife, my lord? Do you still love 
her?' Could you go and say that to your husband, kid?" 

“ No!” 

“Well, then, what's the good of it all, I say? You're 
not happy, and you ain’t any good to him as a wife. 
What’s the good of a wife who daren’t open her mouth 
for fear she’d let the cat of her past life out of the bag? 
Come back to your old father, kid,” he went on lustily. 
“Ра pretty soon bring the smiles back into your pretty 
face. Me and the pals, of course. You know, there’s 
that Italiano, you can’t think what a——” 

He went on talking. Talking. Telling her bits of 
anecdotes about his mates: Kilts, the Italiano, Paul 
Sergine, Kilts’s voyage to Russia; his own plans for the 
cottage in Devonshire, the cow, the pigs. He was going 
to be churchwarden and she would hold bazaars for the 
benefit of girls who had not run quite straight. She only 
listened with half an ear, a curious sense of peace creep- 
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ing over her, paralysing her limbs and fettering her 
thoughts. Now and again she looked up at her father: 
his eagerness, his wilfulness, fascinated her; that love of 
his for her, so like the love of a wild beast for its young, 
as ready to devour as to hug, but strong and lasting for 
all that. She knew that deep down in her heart she had 
thought of this, when she found her way to the public- 
house in Bermondsey—to come back to the one man 
who cared for her, break with that new life in which she 
had found nothing but disillusionment, in which she had 
no real part. And whilst through her tears she looked 
at her father’s face it became blurred, and through it she 
saw, like when one lantern-slide is put over another, the 
face of her husband, high-bred, indifferent, and bored. 
And feeling her father’s hands gripping her shoulders till 
they ached, she saw Phil’s slender, aristocratic hands 
hanging, limp, between his knees. 

And the force of Bill’s rough logic gripped her mind 
as his hands gripped her shoulders. Rough logic, but to 
her so true. What was the good of it all? Of that life 
of misunderstanding, of disillusionments, of constant irrita- 
tion? That pathetic and futile attempt from time to time 
of blowing on the dead ashes of love? What was the 
good to Phil of a wife who was less even than a friend? 
A wife who would sooner die now than trust him with 
the secret of her life? How right her father was!—how 
right! He at least had love to give! The love of a heart 
closed to every other moral sense, true, but love for all 
that. And at this hour, more than ever in her life, Litta 
ached for love. She saw in her mind’s eye the creeper- 
clad Devonshire cottage of which her father spoke, the 
chickens, the drive to the market town, the country church 
with the old decrepit parson droning from the pulpit, the 
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Sunday meals with roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, 
and knives with black wooden handles, and salt-cellars 
innocent of spoons, and the cat on the hearth-rug, the 
dog clamouring for food, the Havana cigars forgotten in 
the homely, evil-smelling pipe. And beside that picture 
she saw the terraced gardens of du Pertuis, she smelt the 
air heavy with the perfume of heliotrope, and she saw the 
table with its lace napery, its priceless silver, the winter 
garden with its rockery, and its nooks and its flowers, 
and the master of the house serene, high-bred, talking of 
the latest invention in artificial manure and of the most 
recent device for the high production of eggs. 

And there came such an agonising pain in her heart 
that with an impulsive movement she buried her face 
against her father's shoulder and cried out her heart 
against that friendly bit of rough tweed. She did not see 
the look of triumphant satisfaction which in Bill's eyes at 
this moment almost got the better of his look of affection. 
With his arm round her, his hand stroking her hair, he 
let her cry in peace. The battle was won, and he knew 
it. The terms of peace had alone now to be considered. 

“That’s all right, kid," he said—*that's all right! 
When you've had a good cry, we'l just talk it all over 
quietly." 


XVI 


To Litta there was in her father's proposal all the 
attraction of sacrifice. She was going to give up some- 
thing for her friend; she was going to give up that new 
life which she had planned for herself when she set out 
on her great adventure; she was going back, deliberately 
and with eyes open, to that past which had seemed so 
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hateful to her, when she came out of Yeominster prison, 
that she was ready to abandon her father, who was the 
only being in the world whom she had really loved, the 
only human being who belonged to her, now that Jim 
was dead. 

Now she was going back in a measure to that life. 
She had no illusions whatever about the creeper-clad 
cottage in Devonshire; it would probably do to begin 
with, but would her own affection and the monotony of 
a domestic life keep her father permanently away from 
the influences which had ruled him all his life? Well, it 
was perhaps too soon to think of that while the terms of 
her surrender were being discussed. Yes, she would go 
back to him, to Devonshire or Pierson Street, she didn't 
care which. So long as he kept her ignorant of the do- 
ings of the gang, she didn't care; she promised that she 
wouldn't care. To his protestations that he would start 
a new life she gave an indulgent smile. He was so like 
a naughty child just then, who was promising to be good. 
But she knew him too well to accept those other pro- 
testations of his that her Russian friend would be all 
right. 

“РІ sée to that,” he declared with what he felt must 
be a convincing oath. 

“You'll take me to her right away," Litta insisted 
very firmly. 

"They've gone, kid," he protested. “Paul and your 
friend. They'll be in Vienna to-morrow.” 

*'Then we must be there the next day." 

«І don't know how long they'll be there. Most likely 
they'll go straight on." 

. “Then we'll have to follow them,” 

“What? To Russia?" 
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* Wherever they are going." 

Bil grew impatient He never could bear being 
thwarted, not even by the kid. When she was a baby, 
he didn't mind her pulling his hair or poking her little 
fingers into his mouth; but when she grew older and 
tried to resist him, he snarled, and she was too wise not 
to give in. 

“You are talking silly, kid," he said, and pushing her 
almost roughly from him, he jumped to his feet and 
started pacing up and down the narrow room, looking 
more like some untamed beast than ever. “І tell you 
that no harm is coming to your friend. Kilts can start 
to-night and meet her and Paul in Vienna. As a matter 
of fact, I don't mind telling you that they will anyhow 
have to stop in Vienna two or three days. Never mind 
why. But Kilts has done the journey before: he knows 
the ropes. He'll see Sergine and the others. He'll make 
it all right. Ill explain. I give you my word it'll be all 
right. So don’t talk silly.” 

Litta had half fallen backwards when her father 
pushed her away from him. Now, while he talked and 
paced up and down the room, trying to convince her of 
his straight intentions, she struggled to her feet and went 
and sat down on the corner of the horse-hair sofa. She 
rested her elbows on her knees and her chin in her hand. 
When her father had finished speaking she said quite 
quietly : 

< “Look here, father! You are forgetting, aren't you? 
that this is a bargain between us. You want me to come 
back to you, I can see that, and I—well, as you say, I'm 
not very happy. I have made a mess of my life, I can 
see that too, and what happens to me after this doesn't 
really much matter. But there is this one thing. Once | 
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Ileave my husband, I can't ever go back to him. He's 
not the sort of man you can play fast and loose with— —" 

*Who says you're to play fast and loose with him or 
anybody else?" Bill broke in roughly. “Who says you're 
ever to go back to him? If you come back to your old 
father, kid, you'll never wish to leave him again. I tell 
you, I'll make you so happy——” 

“T know." She, in her turn, broke in upon his protesta- 
tions. “But that's not the point. You must understand 
that when I leave Phil, I burn my boats. You admit 
that, don't you, father?" 

“Well, yes,” he was willing to admit. 

“Even if Kilts came back from Vienna and said that 
he had failed to make any arrangement with the others, 
that Princess Bobrinsky was still on her way to Russia, 
still off to find her jewels, which will be taken from her 
as soon as found, even if Kilts came back with that story, 
I should still have burnt my boats. And I say that a 
bargain is a bargain. If I leave my husband, my new 
life, all my friends and acquaintances to-day, it will be 
in order to go with you to Vienna, and to find Princess 
Bobrinsky before your friends have dragged her into 
Russia, from which awful place she would never return. 
A bargain is a bargain,” Litta reiterated firmly, “and I 
want to make sure that I get my share.” 

“Which means,” Bill rejoined with a careless laugh, 
“that you don’t trust your old father.” 

“Even if I trusted you,” she rejoined, “there are the 
others to think of. You are not exactly their lord and 
master. Are you?” 

“No,” he admitted. “Not exactly. But they think a 
lot of me, and an awful lot of you. They want you back 
with us almost as much as I do. Almost,” he reiterated, 
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conscious perhaps that the statement wouldn't altogether 
carry conviction. 

“Very kind, I am sure," Litta said drily. “All the 
same, you can't blame me for wanting to make sure." 

* No," Bill slowly rejoined, *I don't altogether blame 
you. Not that we would do the dirty on you, kid," he 
added glibly. 

«І dare say not. Not what you would call doing the 
dirty. Anyway, we are going to Vienna together," Litta 
said with such compelling emphasis that Bill paused in 
his restless pacing up and down the room and came to 
a standstill in front of her, gazing down on her, as if it 
had suddenly dawned upon him that his daughter was 
no longer the kid of the olden days, but a woman who 
knew her own mind and meant to get what she wanted. 

*We are going to Vienna together," she reiterated, 
and her resolute glance answered his without the slightest 
tremor of anxiety. *And either the Princess Bobrinsky 
comes back with us, in which case you can set about to 
look for that cottage in Devonshire; or she doesn't, in 
which case Pll bid you good-bye, and it will be for ever 
this time." 

Litta had been quite right in her original estimate of 
her father. He was not the man to be either browbeaten 
or bullied. Not in the olden days, that is, and not with 
the usual threats. But this was something quite different. 
The kid was his tendon Achilles, the one vulnerable spot 
in his chain-armour of callousness and crime; he loved 
her to the point of inhuman savagery. And he wanted 
her back. His luck, since she went away, had been dead 
out. She was not only a necessity to his life, she had 
become life itself. Her absence had shown him how much 
he needed her, and now that he had seen her again, 
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now that she held out the prospect of her return, he 
knew that if he lost her again there would certainly be 
nothing left between himself and a suicide's grave. 

So much indeed did he love her, that when she had 
delivered her inexorable “either—or,” he raised his 
powerful fist, ready to knock her down. How dare she 
even think of leaving him again? Knowing at the bottom 
of his untamed heart that he meant to deceive her, that 
no power on earth would make him give up that Russian 
affair, which meant a fortune to him and to his mates, he 
was ready to knock her down just because she threatened 
to leave him again. To knock her down—perhaps to 
kill her. He didn't know. When he approached her with 
raised fist, and she returned his gaze, unflinching, he 
knew that he had been ready to kill her—and himself 
probably afterwards. She was life itself, was the kid, and 
she threatened to leave him again. Why, he could knock 
her breath out of her with one blow: she was so litta— 
so litta! 

* You can strike me, father," she said, with that funny 
little air of resolution which she had taken on since she 
led the grand life and got a swell for a husband, *but 
you can't make me alter my mind." 

How funny she was! And how litta! Bill's fist dropped 
to the level of his eyes, and he gazed on that clenched 
fist of his, and laughed because just for a moment he had 
thought of knocking her down with it. It really was too 
funny! In fact, it seemed like going for a sparrow with 
a sledge-hammer. All she wanted was coaxing, humour- 
ing. Women were queer, and the kid the queerest of all. 
After all, what was a journey to Vienna or to any other 
goddam place in the world? It would please the kid, 
and once he had her all to himself, and all her grand 
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friends were out of the way, why, he'd be a born fool if 
she ever thought of leaving him again. Whatever happened! 
His share in the Russian business wouldn't be less than 
thirty thousand pounds, and with the other forty or fifty 
thousand which she had, they would be as rich and as 
grand as anybody. And if the kid wanted to lead a 
grand life, why, dammit all, she could have it, with- 
out trailing a swell or any other kind of husband be- 
hind her. 

Lita was gazing at her father now, wide-eyed and 
puzzled because he had thrown back his head and was 
laughing, laughing as if he had heard a huge joke. He 
caught her glance, whilst he was wiping the tears from 
his eyes. 

*You wonder at me laughing, kid," he said. *But 
you can't think how funny it is to see you looking like 
that. A real, proper little Tartar of a woman, and no 
mistake! Well,” he went on carelessly, “have it your own 
way. We'll get off to Vienna first thing to-morrow mor- 
ning. I suppose I shall have to see about passports.” 

He got his cigar-case out of his pocket, and carefully 
selected a Havana, lit it, and throwing himself into Mrs. 
Harris’s best Windsor chair, he stretched out his mighty 
legs and smoked contentedly, waiting for the kid to speak. 
She was still rather puzzled. 

“You quite understand, don’t you, father?" she said —— 
after a moment or two, “that there's nothing settled until — 
after I have seen the Princess Bobrinsky." 

Again he laughed. He felt very happy and contented 
now. He had sized up the kid and he had sized up his 
own ability to deal with her. “Yes,” he said, “I quite 
understand, you little vixen. A bargain is a bargain, as 
you say. You want to make sure that your old father is 
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not going to do the dirty on you. "That's about the size 
of it." 

“Yes,” she admitted with a cajoling smile. “That zs 
about the size of it." 

* Well, then, let me tell you that your old father also 
wants to make sure that you are not going to do the 
dirty on Aim.” 

*What do you mean?" 

“Just what I say, kid. You are so damned suspicious, 
it seems to me that you are judging me by what you 
might do yourself. What's to tell me that when you and 
your Princess get together you won't leave your poor, 
trusting father in the lurch, eh?—go off with her and not 
care a kick on the shins what becomes of me. What?" 

*What is to tell you that, father?" she retorted, arid 
her eyes, no longer mysterious or inscrutable, were as blue 
and as clear as the waters of the bay of Santa Rosa. 
“Only this. І жал? to come back to you. With all my 
soul I want to come back. I have tried to lead a new 
life—a life different from anything I had ever been ac- 
customed to, one that I used to dream of, sometimes, even 
in gaol. Well, it has been a ghastly failure. I can't tell 
you what a failure it has been. But I hate it now. I hate 
it I want to get away from it. To forget it Ihave no 
other wish in life but to forget it. But I have one great 
duty, and that is to see that no harm comes to Gabrielle 
Bobrinsky. She was my first friend when I started that 
new life. She was ever so sweet and tender and under- 
standing. She never asked any questions; she just under- 
stood. She understood that I came from very humble 
people, that Га had no education to speak of, but she 
never knew—thank God for that—that all the people I 
had ever been associated with had spent part of their 
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life in gaol, and that I myself had gone through that mill. 
For more than two years we lived together, sometimes 
very quietly in a little village in the south of France, 
sometimes right in the very midst of Society, and so on, 
in Rome or Monte Carlo or even London. But all the 
time she was educating me. I hardly knew that she was 
doing it, but she was educating me. From her I learned 
how to speak properly, I learned how to talk about art 
and music and politics, I learned how to understand all 
these things. Thanks to her I was able to hold my own, 
and when I married, though my husband knew nothing 
about me either, he didn't have to blush for my want of 
education. Therefore I owe a big, big duty to Gabrielle; 
when that's done, I can set about forgetting these last 
three years, which, now that I look back on them, seem 
to me nothing but a horrible nightmare." 

A very little while ago Litta was ready to persuade 
herself that by going back to her father she was making 
a sacrifice in order to save her friend. Even while she 
poured out this flood of bitter recollections in her father's 
over-willing ears, she knew that the idea of sacrifice was 
a delusion, she knew that when she said she longed to 
go back and to forget she was speaking the truth. Des- 
tiny was busy cutting the thread that bound her to her 
new life, and she was glad of it. She felt an intense 
bitterness towards the disillusionments of the past three 
years, and if this great cataclysm had not occurred, if she 
had never had the incentive to go back to her father, 
she would certainly have left Philip sooner orlater. Yes, 
she did want to forget! In that she was quite candid. 
She felt at this moment that if only she could forget Phil, 
blot him out of her life altogether, she could face the 
future with some hope of happiness. And how thankful 
The Celestial City 10 
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he would be to be rid of her! Perhaps when she wrote 
to tell him of her irrevocable decision, she would also tell 
him everything. And this would kill any lingering regret 
that might ruffle his high-bred equanimity. 

Then he too would forget—marry some other woman 
probably, whom he would make supremely miserable, un- 
less she were a wooden dummy like himself. 

*You certainly must have had a pretty thin time, 
kid," was her father's comment on her lengthy outburst, 
*or you wouldn't be talking like that." 

«І didn't mean to say much," she rejoined, and, 
rising she went to the window and looked out on the 
dreary, rain-sodden scene that somehow recalled Pierson 
Street more vividly than even her father's presence had 
done. 

*You can say anything to your old father," he com- 
mented, puffing leisurely at his cigar. “Some day I ex- 
pect you'll tell him lots more. But now you'd best get 
home and see to your packing. Come back this evening, 
and I'll tell you what I've done.” 

*'There's nothing much to do, is there?" she asked. 

*Well, there are the passports." 

“Mine will carry me through all right to Vienna. All 
Гуе got to do is to get a visa at the Austrian Consulate, 
which is very easily done. What about yours?" 

“Oh!” Bill said with a vague sweep of the arm, “I’m 
all right. Гуе got friends all over the place, quite as 
useful as your grand ones, I can tell you." 

Litta couldn't help laughing. 

“Far more useful, I should say,” she remarked. It 
wasn't likely that a gang of malefactors would ever be in 
trouble about passports. It is usually the staid, highly- 
respectable taxpayer who gets badgered and bullied and 
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harassed at the various frontiers. “I am quite sure that 
you'll. be all right in that way,” Litta concluded. 

She had already straightened her hat and picked up 
her gloves. She felt extraordinarily calm now after this 
second interview, which had been almost as momentous 
as the first. The second, in fact, was the outcome of the 
first. Phil had pushed her into the arms of her father, 
and the peace which had descended upon her soul was 
due to the fact that she had deliberately taken an irre- 
vocable decision. She thought that people who had suf- 
fered long from some very painful disease and had at 
last been told by their doctor that there was no hope of 
a cure, and that death was imminent, must feel very 
much as she did now. Calm, free from pain, awaiting 
the great issue which alone could bring peace. 

“Very well, dear,” she said in the end. “Pll come 
over this evening, and you shall tell me where we are to 
meet and so on. I shall be quite ready to start in the 
morning." z 

She kissed him tenderly. He was all she had in the 
world. But somehow he was not very demonstrative just 
now, seemed self-absorbed and hardly looked up when 
she finally went out of the door. 

But he would have laughed at the suggestion that a 
twinge of remorse had troubled him. Conscience and 
sentiment are not part of the outfit of an international 
gang of thieves. 


XVII 


Wren Litta came back to Claridge’s, the clerk handed 
her a note which had been left for her by a boy messenger 
half an hour before. The address was in Phil’s hand- 
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writing. The note, Litta thought, could not be of any 
importance: she took it unopened up to her room; there 
she laid it down on the table, and did not pick it up 
again till after she had had a wash and a short rest, pre- 
paratory to going down to lunch. Then only did she re- 
member it. The note was from Phil: it was quite short; 
all that it said was: 


*Tve just met Escrick, who wants me to go to 
Vienna on some business connected with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Remembering what you were good 
enough to tell me this morning, I decided to go, as I 
probably can get some useful information there about 
Princess Bobrinsky. I will telegraph as soon as I hear 
anything definite." 


The note ended with Phil’s bold, clear signature. 
There was no “yours affectionately,” or “sincerely,” or 
“cordially” above it. Litta was on the point of tearing 
it up into little bits, but she thought better of it, and put 
it away carefully in her jewel-case. Somehow the curt 
note, the bold signature, appeared like an additional justi- 
fication for her promise to her father. No just, impartial 
reader of that note could help but admit that she had 
every reason for leaving a husband who cared not one 
jot for her, in favour of a father to whom she was a 
primary necessity of life. 

But it was strange that a wayward Fate in the shape 
of an influential Permanent Under-Secretary of State should 
have stepped in at this very moment and sent Phil off to 
Vienna. Litta wondered when he would start, whether, 
by one of those extraordinary coincidences which occur 
in real life, Phil would travel across Europe by the same 
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train that she and her father intended to take. If so, 
where would they meet—she and the husband whom she 
had decided to leave—and how? 

This thought worried her all the afternoon while she 
superintended her packing, and once or twice the maid 
glanced at her, puzzled and half afraid, having asked a 
question three or four times of her ladyship and receiving 
nothing but a vacant stare in reply. 

To her father she said nothing about Phil's note, of 
course. But by this time she had succeeded in persuading 
herself that Phil would certainly go down to du Pertuis 
first and see that his strawberries had been properly 
planted. From there he could catch the Milan express, 
direct to Vienna; in all probability by then she and her 
father would be through with their errand; and in any 
case Vienna was a large town, with numberless hotels. 
Phil would select the most exclusive one, very different 
and quite remote from the one which Kilts had recom- 
mended. Kilts, it seems, was coming with them. He 
knew the language and he knew the ropes. Bill said he 
couldn't get on without old Kilts, and Litta was quite 
thankful her father would have a pal to talk to during 
the journey and leave her a good deal to herself. 

There was no doubt about it; Kilts knew the ropes. 
In the turn of a hand he had secured two double berths 
in the Orient Express, whilst numbers of travellers, less 
knowledgeable than he, were vainly trying to book seats 
for themselves. Money apparently was no object; though 
her father had declared that he was *down and out," 
there seemed to be plenty of money to pay for an expen- 
sive journey. Litta had offered to share expenses, but 
her father had only laughed. There was plenty of pepper- 
corn, he said; it was money that was scarce. The kid 
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should travel with him just as grandly as she would with 
her swell of a husband, and Litta certainly had nothing 
to complain of in the way of comfort and luxury. She 
had the one double berth to herself, which gave her all 
the solitude she needed. Her father shared the other 
with Kilts. They were silent men, both of them; all day 
they sat, staring uninterestedly into the varying landscapes 
which the rapid movement across Europe unfolded before 
their eyes: the Rhine, so full of memories to most, meant 
nothing to them—the forests of Bavaria, full of mystery 
for the imaginative mind, were like a sealed book to these 
two men, brooding over the fortune that awaited them at 
the end of their journey, a fortune to be won at the cost 
of lies and treachery and of cruelty too great to be recorded. 

Nor did Litta’s keen, imaginative mind respond any 
more readily to Nature's exquisite and varying pictures, 
to the stateliness of Cologne, the grimness of ancient 
fortifications, the prosperous quietude of the Central 
German towns, the picturesqueness of Nuremberg, the 
rugged beauty of the Danube, which seemed to murmur 
an endless epopee of regret for the glory that had gone. 
All that Litta saw through the endless vistas of the pine 
forests of Bavaria was the faces of her husband and her 
friend—the friend whom she would save from prison and 
death, if not from a bitter disappointment, and the hus- 
band whom she prayed that she might never see again. 
This last was a haunting fear. When she boarded the 
boat at Dover, when she disembarked at Ostende, the first 
time that she went to the restaurant car, always, always she 
had the fear that Phil would suddenly appear before her, 
that once more she would have to speak with him, plead, 
explain perhaps. Not that Phil would ask questions or 
demand an explanation—that was not Phil’s way; but his 
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cold, appraising eyes would rest on her father or on Kilts, 
and she would be left either to lie again or to make 
a hasty confession, under hopelessly banal conditions— 
when she felt that she would sooner die than make it, 
now that it was too late. 


XVIII 


AND the same haunting fear dogged her when they 
arrived in Vienna; through the crowd in the station she 
thought every second that she would be seeing Phil. 

They drove to a small, quiet hotel in a narrow street 
off the Tegethoffstrasse, she and her father and Kilts. She 
asked eagerly if they would find the Russian and the 
Princess Bobrinsky there. Kilts said that that was the 
hotel where Paul had intended to stay. Litta, who was 
dog-tired, more mentally perhaps than physically, felt all 
her youth and energy reviving at the prospect of seeing 
Gabrielle so soon. After all it was worth it, if only she 
could see Gabrielle in time, have her friend to herself for 
a brief half-hour, during which all the truth would have 
to be told, in order to make Gabrielle believe. Poor 
Gabrielle! At this moment she was probably sitting nurs- 
ing her dreams. Within an hour, perhaps, Kilts or her 
father would have told her everything, and it would be 
left to Litta to try to soothe the wound. Of course 
Gabrielle would have to be told the truth—the whole 
truth!—everything!—and the last link in the chain that 
bound Litta to the new life would then be broken, and 
there would be nothing ahead but a more or less sordid 
edition of Pierson Street. 

'The rattling of the old-fashioned cab upon the cobble- 
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stones ceased all of a sudden. Litta would have liked to 
jump out and to be the first to inquire after Princess 
Bobrinsky, but Kilts forestalled her. He was the first out 
of the cab and Litta saw him through the illuminated 
hall-door talking to the concierge. A moment later she 
was beside him, leaving her father to deal with the lug- 
gage. Kilts and the concierge were talking glibly together. 
Litta, not knowing a word of German, could only stand 
by, trying to curb her impatience. Now and again she 
put in a quick *What does he say?" and presently an 
anxious *Isn't the Princess here?" 

Kilts apparently had given orders for the luggage to 
be brought in, because a man with a genial face, a huge 
moustache, and a checked apron was bringing it into the 
hall, and her father came in too in its wake. Litta could 
no longer control herself, and when Kilts attempted to go 
off with the concierge she clung resolutely to his arm. 

“What is it, Kilts?” she asked. “Isnt the Princess 
here?" 

The concierge had gone on, down the passage, in the 
direction of the reception bureau. Kilts replied hastily: 

“I am afraid not. Wait one moment. ГІ tell you all 
about it in a minute." 

Then he followed the concierge, and for the next few 
minutes seemed engrossed in arranging about rooms with > 
the reception-clerk. There was no hall or lounge in the 
little hotel, only the long, narrow passage encumbered 
with luggage. Litta made her way through it, until on 
her right she saw a glass door, on which was engraved 
the grandiose legend: “Salon”! It gave on a tiny room 
which reeked of stale tobacco-smoke, and held three 
chairs covered in green plush and a diminutive table on 
which was an empty ink-stand, a broken pen, and an 
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altogether futile piece of blotting-paper. Litta remained 
standing in the doorway as if to guard the room against 
intruders. She kept her eyes fixed on Kilts's back, 
determined to hear what he had to say about Gabrielle 
as soon as he had finished his arrangements with the 
reception-clerk. Her father had joined Kilts at the bureau, 
and presently the two men turned and saw her, and they 
joined her in the “salon,” carefully closing the door behind 
them. 

“Well?” Litta queried. “Where is she?” 

Kilts shrugged his shoulders. He looked puzzled and 
anxious. 

“That’s just it,’ he replied. “The concierge doesn't 
know. Nor does the clerk. They didn’t come to this 
hotel. I can’t make it out; can you, Bill?” 

Bill shrugged also. “It does seem funny. Paul always 
put up at this hotel, when he was this way. So did you, 
Kilts, didn’t ye? Always?” 

Kilts nodded sagely. He seemed no longer nonplussed. 

“We've got to find them,” Litta declared, her throat 
dry, her lips twitching with the intensity of her disappoint- 
ment. "What's to be done?” 

*Oh! we can find them right enough," Kilts said, 
and the very tone in which he said this seemed reassuring. 

“РІ be off to the nearest police-station in a jiffy. They 
keep a record of every visitor in every hotel in the town, 
and Pl soon find somebody who’ll put me in the way of 
finding where they are." 

It was marvellous how easily Kilts took command of 
the situation. He seemed to have friends everywhere who 
could put him in the way of things. Litta already had 
the feeling that her disappointment was only momentary. 
It was not much more than five o'clock in the afternoon; 
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before the day was much older Gabrielle would be found, 
the expression on Kilts's face indicated that, at a word 
from him, she would be found. 

In the meanwhile the rooms had been arranged for; 
the genial-faced porter with the huge moustache had 
already taken the luggage upstairs. Having watched Kilts 
go out of the hotel and disappear round the corner of the 
narrow street into the wide Tegethoffstrasse, Litta took 
the lift and was shown into her room. It looked clean 
and comfortable, with snow-white napery everywhere, and 
a bed that was very inviting after the long, tiring journey. 
Her father’s room was next door. She could hear him 
moving about, unpacking his things. Litta went to the 
window, opened it, and looked down into the street. This 
side of the hotel gave on the busy Tegethoffstrasse, and 
the old-fashioned little cabs with their pair of smart 
Hungarian horses rattled along merrily enough on the 
uneven pavement. Litta knew very little of foreign cities. 
She had been in Paris and in Rome with Gabrielle Bo- 
brinsky, and also visited one or two other French and 
Italian towns with her friend first, and then with Phil. 
Perhaps it was that her heart was burdened with sorrow 
and anxiety, but Vienna—this glimpse which she had of 
it—struck her as sad, with a kind of dignified and hope- 
less sadness, like that of a Queen who once had been 
very popular and much courted, and then been forced to 
abdicate. Litta had heard of Vienna as hardly second 
to Paris in splendour or to London in artistic resource; 
she supposed that the war had hit the beautiful city 
rather hard. 

But she was in no mood to philosophise on that or 
any problem. She certainly had a quick, observant mind, 
but to-day half the world might be tottering at her feet 
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before she would observe any catastrophe, save the ab- 
sence of Gabrielle. Kilts had promised to be back soon, 
and all three of them were going to sally forth after that 
and get dinner at one of the restaurants on the Ring. 
To kill time, Litta took out one of her dresses from her 
valise. She rang for hot water, washed, and changed her 
dress. Half an hour went by. Her nerves were terribly 
on edge. She held her hands in hot water, and yet they 
remained icy cold. If Gabrielle had left Vienna already, 
what would she, Litta, do? Go after her, of course, until 
she had found her, until she could hold that dear friend 
in her arms, and tell her the whole, bitter truth: *Your 
Cyril is dead, my dear one, and the whole shameful lie 
is just a trap to make you disclose the hiding-place of 
your jewels, after which you. would be left to fight your 
way out of that abominable country as best you could, 
with every chance of life and liberty against you. I know 
it because my father is a party to that infamous con- 
spiracy. I know it, and would have told you in London, 
only you slipped away because you didn't believe me 
then, as I had only told you half the truth." 

Many and many a time during the long, wearisome 
journey had Litta rehearsed in her mind what she would 
say to Gabrielle; and now the hour had almost struck for 
the fulfilment. Half an hour had gone by, and suddenly 
Litta heard a heavy footfall on the corridor outside, and 
then the closing and shutting of the door next to hers. 
In less than three seconds she was in her father's room. 
Kilts had returned. He still looked sure of himself and 
in a measure reassuring, but Litta did not know whether 
she had expected that he would actually bring Gabrielle 
along with him. Certain it is that when she saw him 
there alone, she was so utterly disappointed that she felt 
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physically sick for the moment, and as soon as the door 
had shut-to behind her, she fell up against it, giddy and 
faint. 

*Hello, kid. What's the matter?" 

Her father had her in his arms and dragged her into 
a cosy armchair. But she wouldn't rest. Her great, 
luminous eyes were fixed on Kilts whilst her quivering 
lips murmured: “Well?” 

“It’s all right, kid,” her father said, and gently patted 
her shoulder. “We’ll have the lady here all right to- 
morrow.” 

“Why not to-day?” Litta demanded quickly. 

«Гуе been to the police-station,” Kilts explained. “I 
found a pal, just as I thought. He told me there’d be 
no difficulty at all, but that the names of the travellers 
who had arrived yesterday had not all come in yet. But 
they are bound to come in,” he went on glibly, unable 
probably to stand the look of bitter disappointment in the 
kid’s violet eyes. “Don’t you fret about it, kid. This 
fellow I know told me that every visitor who comes into 
Vienna and goes to an hotel has got to register his name 
at once, and the lists of names are collected the next 
morning by the police of each district. He’s promised to 
let me know definitely by midday to-morrow. So there.” 

And her father added, still gently patting her shoulder: 
“Don’t fret, kid; it’s sure to be all right.” 

They were both so kind. So kind. Litta felt the 
tension of her nerves ease off a little, and tears trickled 
down her cheeks. She tried to smile at the two men 
through her tears. 

“There—that’s better,” Kilts said cheerily. “Shall 
we go and get something to eat?” 

Litta rose, alert, determined to make things as cheery 
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as possible for these two men who were so concerned 
about her, and especially for her father, who, after all 
said and done, was making such an enormous sacrifice for 
her sake. How differently events might have turned out 
if—when she went off presently to get her coat and gloves 
—she had been gifted with the power of hearing whispers 
through closed doors, for then she would have heard her 
father uttering one of his favourite oaths and then saying 
to Kilts: 

“It’s a pretty dirty business, ain't it, mate?" 

And Kilts, philosophical and selfassured, retorting 
blandly: 

“Well, I don't look at it in that light. The kid was 
unhappy, and when she's got over the first disappointment, 
shell be thankful that you've taken her away from her 
grand life. You mustn't take any notice of her crying, 
you know. Women have always got tears handy. This 
Russian Princess can't be anything much to her. I don't 
believe in friendship between women, do you?” 

“I suppose,” Bill rejoined, ignoring the question, “they 
are still in Vienna.” 

“Yes,” Kilts replied with a dry laugh. “They are at 
the Imperial, one of the grand hotels on the Ring. I 
spoke to Paul. He is travelling as the Princess’s courier. 
I told him that he must get her away by the first train 
to-morrow morning, or there’d be trouble.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“That he'd do his best, but there is a bit of a delay 
over their visas for Hungary.” 

“Hungary?” 

“They’ve got to go through Budapest to get to Russia,” 
Kilts explained; “and it seems there’s always trouble about 
passports between Austria and Hungary; not English ones, 
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of course, but Paul and the Princess are both of them 
Russian subjects and the Hungarians are so frightened of 
Bolshevism that they raise all the difficulties they possibly 
can in the way of Russians going through their country." 

“Then, what's Paul going to do?" 

*Oh, Paul'll be all right. He knows the ropes, and 
he has a pal here who is seeing to the thing for him, and 
getting the visas through as quickly as possible. This pal 
has promised Paul that the two passports will be quite in 
order, in time for him and the Princess to catch the 
morning train to Budapest. There's one leaves at half- 
past ten and another at noon. So if we can get through 
the morning all right ——" 

*Oh! well do that all right enough," Bill asserted in 
response to Kilts's suggestion. *You see, the kid don't 
suspect anything. She thinks I'm just as keen on finding 
this Russian woman as she is. Well, if we can hang 
about a couple of days, she'll settle down, and she'll have 
got so used to her old father she won't care if she meets 
that pal of hers or if she don’t. She'l understand we 
can't give up a quarter of a million quid just like that. 
She ain't no fool, isn't the kid. You leave her to me. All 
you got to do is to get Paul and the Russian woman out 
of the way, and leave the kid to me." 

But Litta was not gifted with the power to hear what 
went on behind closed doors. While she put on her coat 
and gloves, she forced herself to put aside her anxiety 
about Gabrielle, and to assume something of that cheer- 
fulness and of that joy in life which had been the essence 
of her nature in the past, before Phil had stepped in and 
turned all her joy into sorrow and all her hopes into a 
fool’s paradise. 
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XIX 


Btt was quite right. Litta suspected nothing. It was 
not so much a question of trusting her father as that of 
believing that he needed her more than he did any money 
in the world. There had been such a world of longing 
not only in his eyes, but in his every expression and 
every movement, when he had asked her to come back 
to him, and the whole vista of peace and relief that the 
suggestion had opened up before her had been so dazzling 
that she had not paused to analyse the complexities of 
his nature— complexities which, in truth, would have been 
beyond the comprehension of a learned psychologist. 

All through the dinner at a genial little restaurant on 
the Ring, with that super-excellent food before her which 
can only be obtained in Vienna, Litta delighted the two 
men by her gaiety. She would not let her father see 
anything of her anxiety, would not let him suspect her 
misgivings even remotely. 

She was young and had had a trying time for days, 
both mentally and physically trying. Health and youth 
asserted their rights, and when night came on, she slept 
well in the clean, cosy bed that smelt of dried herbs and 
of soap. Everything seemed for the best the next mor- 
ning: the excellent coffee, the luscious little rolls and fresh 
butter, the glass of cold water which in Vienna has the 
effect of champagne on spirits and on nerves. It was all 
good. Excellent! 

Kilts had said something about a wonderful walk, 
just on the outskirts of the town, called the “Prater,” 
where one could wander under avenues of forest trees 
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that must be thick with buds just now. Litta, who had 
got up as soon as the morning sun came streaming in through 
her open windows, and the noisy little cabs started clatter- 
ing up and down the cobble-stones, was ready for a long 
walk. She went into her father's room to give him a 
morning kiss. He was still in bed. Laughing, she called 
him “lazy-bones,” and without waiting for his consent, 
she rang the bell and ordered his breakfast. She was so 
gay, so happy, that Bill hugged himself with the belief 
that already the kid was “getting over it.” She was al- 
ready forgetting her grand life and her swell husband; 
now, if only Paul manceuvred the Russian woman quickly 
over the border, he, Bill, would be a born fool if he let the 
kid slip through his fingers, happen what may. 

Happen what may? Litta thought that what would 
happen to-day would be that she would see Gabrielle 
and that by the power of sheer love she would at- 
tenuate the cruelty of the blow which must inevitably 
be dealt. 

Happen what may? And Bill shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly, indifferently, because he thought that he could 
*deal with the kid." 

But Litta out in the sunshine was just the bonds- 
woman of Youth. Youth was her master to-day. He in- 
sisted on it that she should forget everything except that 
the spring air was exhilarating, that the sun was warm, 
and that it was good to be alive. With commendable 
pluck she boarded a tram on which she saw the word 
*Prater" clearly written. It happened to be going in the 
opposite direction, but the man on whom she turned the 
battery of great, inquiring eyes, more blue than the sky 
contrived to make her understand the situation, and a 
moment or two later, ensconced between a market-woman 
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of ample proportions who balanced a basket of early 
anemones on her large lap and a young representative of 
Viennese Montmartredom, she was actually on her way 
to the Prater. 

It was not far; soon the tram came to a halt and the 
conductor, pointing across the vast, busy place, pointed 
the Park out to her. Litta, turning into the wide avenue, 
filled her lungs with the sweet, spring air. It smelt good! 
So good! The big gummy buds on the chestnut trees 
had burst in the night, and each tiny twig bore a bunch 
of bright green foliage. The elms were in full leaf, and 
looked like fairy-trees with their emerald curls fluttering 
in the morning breeze, but the limes and the oaks were 
still shy, and that clump over there with their myriads of 
interlocking branches made a lovely, filmy mauve curtain 
up against the sky. 

To right and left of the great central avenue the 
open-air restaurants had not opened their shutters yet. 
Men in checked aprons were wiping the dew off the 
tables and setting the chairs to rights. Overhead there 
was a concert of chirruping and a fluttering of wings; the 
air of spring was everywhere. Litta, tempted by the peace 
of the woodland, turned off from the main alley and 
wandered down the paths bordered by chestnut coppice. 
She came to a little clearing where there was soft, young 
turf all starred over with white anemones. And on one 
side, facing the view over distant woodland and hills, and 
nestling against a background of chestnut coppice, there 
was a small, circular pavilion, stone-built and of classical 
design, with two or three steps leading up to a seat, sur- 
mounted by a broken piece of statuary. Here the scent 
of young vegetation was sweet and pungent, and all 
around there was the fluttering sound of young things, 
The Celestial City 
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glad to be alive, and uttering their pæan of praise to the 
sun for the warmth of his kiss. 

And Litta sighed with all the gaiety suddenly gone 
out of her heart. The little pavilion looked cool and in- 
viting; she went up the steps and sank down on the seat, 
feeling unaccountably weary. Of what good was youth 
and health, and a long vista of years before her, if through- 
out those years she had to wander through life alone? 
—she, who yearned so passionately for happiness! so 
ardently for love! There, in front of her, in the dust of 
the path, two little sparrows were chattering and fluttering 
and preening their feathers, quarrelling and chattering 
and kissing. Litta watched them with tear-filled eyes. 
And presently they flew away, the little hen in front, the 
proud little cock after her. They were building a nest 
probably: somewhere under the eaves of a tumbledown 
shed, a nest, a home! Those little dusty sparrows were 
immeasurably rich because they could chirrup together 
and flutter their wings in each other's company and 
because they were building a home for themselves. 

How silent the place seemed, and how lonely! Now 
that the sparrows had gone, there were no other soft 
throats to make music to the sun. And Litta, sitting there 
in the shadow, with the green glade before her, the leafy 
wood all around, and the starry anemones at her feet, 
felt as if her soul too was now a silent place, with just 
the longing in it that she might soon wake from this 
lonely night and hear a voice that would make music to 
her heart. 


XX 


LrrrA had taken off her hat and leaned her head 
against the broken statue and closed her eyes; the air 
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was soft and so full of sweet, heady odours that drow- 
siness overtook her and for at least a few minutes she 
must actually have been asleep. 

Then, suddenly, something roused her; she sat up 
wide-eyed, a little scared, and saw Phil coming up the 
steps towards her. Her first instinct was to flee. But 
the moment she moved, he was beside her. 

*Don't go," he said, and for some undefinable reason 
she remained where she was. 

Presently he asked, *May I sit down?" and she edged 
away as far as she could to the edge of the seat. She 
murmured coolly, “If you like," and he sat down at some 
little distance from her, in his customary attitude, lean- 
ing forward, with his elbows on his knees, and his hands 
loosely clasped together. Litta had made up her mind 
that she would remain obstinately silent. What she had 
dreaded most had come to pass. Phil was here, and 
he would probably ask uncomfortable questions to which 
she would be compelled to reply. But if there was going 
to be a battle between them, let him, she thought, open fire. 

In the meanwhile. quite unconsciously, she was scru- 
tinising him. She could only see the top of his head 
with the smooth browm hair, and the outline of his jaw 
and chin. But even so she thought him altered. Older, 
somehow! And so extraordinarily still and silent. He 
scarcely seemed to breathe, whilst she felt that her own 
breath came and went in quick, short gasps. This could 
not mean that she was in any way afraid, but to gasp 
like this was certainly very uncomfortable. 

At last the silence got on Litta's nerves. She must 
either say something or scream, though she still felt that 
for some unaccountable reason she could not run away. 
Silent, bent, and motionless, Phil seemed to hold her, 
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rooted to the spot. Then suddenly she put the query to 
him that for the last minute or so had been agitating her 
mind: 

“How did you find me?” 

Another moment of silence. Phil raised his head and 
gazed straight out before him: 

«І saw your train," he replied coolly, “steam into the 
station last night.” 

“But how did you know I should come to Vienna?” 

The ghost of a smile stole round his lips. 

“Two and two,” he said, “are not very difficult to 
put together. They also have a way of making four.” 

“Which means?” 

* You knew that your friend must be travelling through 
Vienna. I guessed that you would make another effort 
to persuade her to listen to you.” 

“And so you thought of spying upon me,” she re- 
torted. 

“Hardly that, I think,” he rejoined good-humouredly. 
«І only wished to know where I could find you.” 

“And you watched me?” 

“Ves,” 

“Followed me here?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why?” 

“Only because I wished for an opportunity to tell 
you that I am staying at the Bristol, and that I shall 
remain there, at your service, if you want me——” 

“І know of nothing less likely,” she said coldly. 

*[ shall remain there,” he reiterated slowly, without 
heeding the interruption, “ready to accompany you home 
as soon as you wish.” 

“Then I am afraid that you are wasting your time,” 
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she retorted, speaking as slowly, as deliberately as he 
had done. 

*What do you mean by that, exactly?" he asked and 
looked her now square in the face. 

“That it would be best for us both," she replied— 
*at any rate, I think so—if I went back to my own 
people ...for a time." 

*'These last words are a concession, I suppose. What 
you mean is that you have decided to leave me—altogether.” 

*Put it that way, if you like." 

“Why?” 

She made no reply, but sat with head bent, and with 
the fingers of her right hand twirling the wedding ring 
on her left. One rebellious curl, ruddier than chestnut 
buds, had fallen across her forehead, and one ray of sun- 
shine, coming through a chink in the stonework, glinted on 
it like gold. After awhile he reiterated insistently: “Why?” 

“Because,” she said, suddenly raising her head and 
meeting his questioning eyes, “because it is no use going 
on as we have done these past two years. We only make 
each other wretched. We don’t understand one another, 
you'll admit. When we married, we made a pact of 
friendship which was to last all our lives, but it has 
become a dead letter seemingly." 

*Not as far as I am concerned," he said slowly, when 
she paused because some very tiresome tears, which she 
tried very hard to swallow, were making her voice husky. 
*[ have kept loyally to our pact; but there can be no 
friendship without confidence, and you never gave me 
yours, remember." 

“Т don't know that I remember that," she retorted 
defiantly. “Did you ever give me yours? Did you ever 
try to understand that I wanted to be your friend, your 
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companion? That I was ready to enter into all your 
schemes, your studies, your career? Not a bit of it. It 
was all right at first. We were very chummy all through 
that first spring and summer. Then your cousin died, 
we went to England, Lady Stick-in-the-Mud and Mrs. 
Tomnoddy got in the way, and from that moment you 
simply shut me out of your life. Apparently, though I 
was all right for the wife of a young nobody, I was not 
good enough to be the mistress of Chart Court and the 
wife of Sir Philip Chartley, Bart. You were surrounded 
by your relations. Oh! those relations! How I hated 
them! and how they loathed me! They looked upon me 
as so much dirt under their feet ———" 

Philip had listened without attempting to interrupt 
while Litta seemed to be pouring out the very floodgates 
of her resentment, which she had kept in check for so 
long. Now when she paused, just because she was out 
of breath, he only said coolly: 

*Do you really mean to tell me that you want to leave 
me just because you don't care for my relations?" 

*It is they who came between us." 

“In what way?" Then as she made no reply, and 
still wore that little air of defiance, he added: 

* Anyway, they can't interfere with your comforts now. 
They are never likely to come to Pertuis, апа---” 

*And," she broke in hotly, *you never thought that 
I was good enough to associate with them." 

*What makes you say that?" 

“РІ tell you. I say it because the moment your 
relations started to hang about you, you changed— well, 
you did not seem the same man at all. We'd really had 
a lovely time at Santa Rosa. We were beginning to 
understand one another. We got very chummy, and I 
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was beginning to care for you—really. I can't say that 
I was actually falling in love with you, because André de 
Malsabre's treachery still rankled, and I concluded that 
all men were beasts; but I thought, somehow, that you 
were different, only——” 

*Only you thought that you would have a little game 
with me," he broke in, with just the suspicion of tremor 
in his voice, *go on making a fool of me as you had done 
from the first. Malsabre behaved like a cad, and because one 
man had wounded your vanity and was out of your reach, 
you wanted to make the next poor wretch suffer for it." 

“That’s not true," she protested. “I promised to be 
your chum, your companion. André had hurt me too 
much for me ever to love again—you know that——” 

*Does a man ever know that, do you think?" 

*At any rate, I thought you understood. And then 
you promised " : 

*Yes! 'That's true! I promised. You punished me 
cruelly enough the only time I broke my word." 

«І didn’t mean to be cruel. But you frightened me." 

“Yes,” he said with a short impatient sigh. “You 
said so at the time. I was only a poor fool, maddened 
with love, the smell of spring was in the air, and the 
lilies—— I don't suppose you remember the lilies, but 
the scent of them was so sweet, they made my very 
bones ache with longing for you. My God! how beautiful 
you were! And then there was the moonlight, and in the 
garden in the old walnut tree, that nightingale—— І 
don’t suppose you remember,” he reiterated. 

How strange his voice sounded. Calm, of course. 
Everything about Phil was always calm. Unemotional. 
And yet the voice was strange; as if something hurt him 
very, very much. He spoke like a man in pain. Litta 
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was not going to tell him that she remembered that night, 
the scent of the lilies, the nightingale, and—and every- 
thing. Phil had taken her unawares, and she had almost 
yielded. Almost given him her lips to kiss. That was 
all he had asked for, just a kiss. But he had scared her. 
She had suddenly remembered André and what beasts 
all men were. Even Philip, who had sworn to worship 
her for herself alone and never ask for anything but the 
right to worship, to give her his name and his protection 
—even he was going to fail her. She remembered the 
terrible impulse that prompted her then and there to tell 
him everything; to hold up her lips to his and then to 
murmur: *I am not the woman you think I am. I am 
not a madonna! I am just a common thief! A thief who 
has been in prison, the daughter of a convict, the scum 
of the earth. Now then, kiss me if you want to!” 

But she hadn’t done it. She hadn’t the pluck to do 
it. In his deep-set eyes that looked down on her, while 
she stood, resisting, in his arms, there had shone such 
passionate worship that she couldn’t do it. And since 
she had not the pluck to tell him everything, to see the 
look of worship in his eyes turn to contempt, she just 
pushed him away from her, turned from him and fled to 
the loneliness of her own room, and for the rest of the ih 
time which they spent at Santa Rosa she had pleaded a 
headache whenever he asked her to come for a row on 
the bay, and avoided him, whenever she saw him stroll- 
ing alone in the garden. 

And soon after that came the journey to England, 
and the relations, and—and the end of everything. Phil 
had changed. Never since then had she seen that look 
of worship in his eyes, never again had he captured her 
and held her in his arms, demanding that kiss which was 
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his by right. He had ceased to care and they had drifted 
apart, and she had been eating out her heart since then 
in vain regrets. 

“Tt is because І do remember everything," she said 
at last, “and because it hurts me to remember, that I 
feel it would be best for us to part." 

“You hate me so much as all that?” he asked. 

“Qh! hate is rather а hectic word, isn't it?" she said 
with a nervous laugh. “We don't understand one an- 
other, that's all about it." 

“And what do you propose to do?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“How do you propose to map out your future? When 
you have left me where will you go?” 

*'To my own people," she replied with that same little 
air of obstinacy. “You needn't be afraid — —" 

«I am not,” he broke in quickly, and a quaint smile 
chased away for a moment the sterner lines of his face. 

*Very well, then?" she queried. 

*Only that you can't do it—that's all." 

*Can't do what?" 

“Go away and leave me, your husband, just because 
you don't like my relations." 

*Oh! you know quite well that that is not the reason." 

*No!" he admitted. *I know. 'Then it is because 
you hate me?" 

*Because I am wretched and miserable," she cried. 
*Because I am not a wooden dummy without a heart and 
without a soul, but only a poor thing starving for love." 

*Starving for » The cry seemed to have been 
wrung out of the depths of Phil’s soul. “My God——!” 

But Litta in the throes of self-pity did not heed him. 
She did not hear the cry; or if she did, the knowledge 
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that she was making him suffer, that her shafts were go- 
ing home, only increased her vehemence, her desire to 
go on hitting, striking, making him suffer, anything, any- 
thing to rouse him out of that indifference which had 
frozen her through to the soul. 

*My people are humble folk," she went on, her voice 
husky with tears, *much more humble than you think; 
but with them I shall at any rate get affection. I ought 
to have gone back to them a long time ago. It would 
have been easier perhaps." 

He looked up at her quickly. 

*How do you mean, easier?" he asked. 

“T mean, I ought to have gone back to them before 
Pd got luxury and refinement right into my bones. I 
could have adapted myself better to their ways. It will 
be rather more difficult now. Much harder, of course. 
But don't think," she went on hurriedly, seeing that he 
had been on the point of saying something, *don't think 
that I'm likely to change. Ihave quite made up my mind 
that it is best, for both of us, that I should go, and I'n 
going. Ican'tlive any longer in an atmosphere of polite- 
ness and indifference; it just freezes me through and 
through. To my father I am everything in the world. I 
ought never to have left him. To you I’ve only been an 
object of pity. Even when you thought yourself in love 
with me, it was only pity. And then people rather ran 
after me in Monte Carlo. I was pretty and they thought 
I had a mysterious fortune, and men are always ready to 
fall in love with a woman who is run after by other men. 
Then you had no grand relations to think of in those 
days, and you——” 

“And I loved you with my whole soul.” 
But she only gave a shrug of indifference. 
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*You may have thought that it was love," she said. 
“Tf it had been love—really love—it would have lasted. 
But even your much-vaunted friendship cooled off after a 
few weeks." 

*And you have never asked yourself, Litta, why no- 
thing seemed to have lasted between us?" 

“No,” she replied, “I haven't. All I knew was that at 
one time you professed you cared for me, and then a little 
while later I could see—yes, see—that you no longer did. 
Well, to my mind, love, real love, should have been for 
always." 

*You are right there. Love is for always. Though 
you did your best to kill it." 

“That’s not true," she protested. 

“Think, Litta,” he cried involuntarily. 

“Oh! I have thought enough,” she retorted wearily. 
“All I want now is to forget.” 

“And you think it will be easy?” 

“T hope so.” 

“You will be happy?—with your own people?” 

“They are very kind. We understand one another.” 

“And if you are happy, you will find it easy to for- 
get, I suppose.” 

“Wont you?" she retorted, and she looked up at him 
with a kind of challenge in her violet eyes. 

“I?” he murmured. 

And suddenly, without any warning, he was quite 
close to her, one arm resting on the back of the seat, 
one knee nearly touching the ground. “I?” he reiterated 
with a sigh of passionate longing. “I could as soon give 
up drawing breath as to attempt to forget you. Every 
waking hour of my life and every sleeping hour are filled 
with dreams of you. Don’t go, Litta,” he cried, for she 
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had jumped up to her feet, scared by this sudden revela- 
tion. His arms closed round her; half crouching, half 
kneeling, he held her so tight that she could not struggle, 
and felt as if her body would be crushed in this mad, 
this passionate embrace. “Don’t go!” he pleaded, scarce 
above his breath, his voice tremulous and husky. *Come 
back with me to Italy. Let us forget everything and just 
start life again. Pll teach you how to love, Litta. It is 
spring-time now at Santa Rosa, and we'll go out on the bay 
by moonlight, and stroll home along the beach, and the 
soft air will make your dear little curls flutter against my 
cheek. Litta! my little Litta! don't go from me. Let me 
take you back to Santa Rosa. Once I have you there, 
ГІ never let you go again. I am going to teach you how 
good it is to love, and when the nightingale sings again 
in the old walnut tree, I will teach you how good it is to 
kiss." 

Litta stood quite still, quite still, while his arms slid 
all down her body till they clasped her knees. The air 
about her vibrated with bird-song and a soft breeze made 
music in the trees. She felt like a woman in a dream, 
and in front of her, in the mist laden sky, she saw visions, 
as of a Celestial City, of the little villa over in Italy 
perched upon the hill, with the walnut tree at the end of 
the garden, through the branches of which the honey- 
coloured moon peeped at the nightingale singing to its 
little mate. The world seemed to fall away from her; 
she felt as if she were in a drugged sleep. And, looking 
down, she just saw the top of Phil's head, with the smooth 
brown hair, and his broad shoulders bent, just above her 
knees. And somehow she knew that he too was in a 
drugged sleep. Not really alive. That they were both of 
them just the creation of a dream. And all that Litta 
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was conscious of was an insane desire that time should 
stand still, that she should go on for ever and ever stand- 
ing like this, in a drugged sleep—dreaming—and feel 
her knees so firmly shackled that she could not run away. 

Phil’s voice—the dream voice—had been stilled long 
ago, but Litta did not wake. Her hand fell limp and 
mechanical to her side and came to rest on the top of 
Phil’s head. In her dream she stroked the smooth, brown 
hair slowly, gently. Bitterness and resentment had all 
gone; they too were drugged and asleep. 

And suddenly she felt something scorching her hands, 
and her fingers, which were held in a strong, searing 
clasp, were wet as with tears. 


XXI 


Тіме was standing still. And the world was fading 
away. Only the birds went on singing, chirruping and 
singing making no end of a noise and a fuss, and 
then flying away in pairs towards that new nest they 
were building. 

Suddenly a voice broke into Litta's dream: 

“Hello, kid!” 

And even as she woke, all. bird-song immediately 
ceased; and those strong arms no longer held her, releas- 
ing her knees. Bill and Kilts were coming towards the 
pavilion from the other side of the clearing, and Bill’s 
lusty voice rang out from the distance like a great bell, 
booming. 

“Wonderful our finding you,” he went on, shouting at 
the top of his voice, as he and Kilts were still a long 
way away. “Ain’t it?” 
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But Litta did not move. She couldn't for the moment, 
for she felt herself swaying and feared that she would 
fall, if she did make a move. She never attempted to 
look round at Phil, but she knew that he too had wakened 
up from that drugged sleep which had held them both, 
that he had jumped to his feet, and that he was stand- 
ing there somewhere in the shadow close by, waiting. 
All she did was to watch her father and Kilts coming 
along. Father had the inevitable Havana between his 
fingers, and was waving his arm to her as he approached; 
Kilts, walking with head bent and hands in pockets, 
lagged a step or two behind. 

Now they were quite close at the foot of the pavilion 
steps, and her father said cheerily: *I told Kilts we should 
find you. You said you'd be going to the Prater, as you 
called it. But it's a big place, kid, and you such a little 
thing. But trust old Kilts for knowing the ropes! He 
asked one or two people if they'd seen a lovely little bit 
о” goods like you, and they thought they had; so here 
we are and——” 

Then only did he seem aware of Phil, who had been 
standing in the shadow. Bill, looking up from the foot 
of the steps and blinking in the sunshine, had not no- 
ticed him. 

*[ didn't know," he remarked drily, *that you had 
company." 

*My husband, Sir Philip Chartley," Litta found her- 
self saying mechanically, in a hard, dry voice which didn't 
seem like her own. 

*[ guessed as much,” Bill remarked coolly. Then 
he added, turning squarely to Philip: *Pleased to meet 
your lordship. I didn't know you was in these foreign 
parts." 
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“T came to take Lady Chartley home,” Sir Philip 
replied quietly. 

“Just so!" Bill retorted with a chuckle, and puffed 
meditatively at his cigar for a moment or two. Then he 
reiterated: “Just so!" and turning to Kilts, added: “Think 
о” that, Kilts. His lordship here has come all the way to 
Vienna to take her ladyship home. Well, well! Think o' 
that, now!” 

He gave another sly little chuckle, and after another 
second or so he turned once more to Sir Philip and said: 

“You didn’t know I was her father, did ye?” 

“Yes,” Sir Philip replied. “I guessed you were.” 

“Ah! that makes things much more comfortable, don’t 
it? You won’t mind my telling you, then, that your tak- 
ing her ladyship home, as you call it, will depend on 
whether she’ll go with you. Won’t it?” 

“Of course it will.” 

“And you think she'll come?” 

“T have no doubt whatever about it,” was Sir Philip’s 
quiet retort. 

“Of course you haven’t,” Bill assented lustily. “Not 
any doubt whatever. Just so. Now,” he went on, and 
with the tip of his little finger he flicked the ash off his 
cigar, “would it surprise you very much if I were to tell 
you that her ladyship ain’t coming home with you at all?” 

“That is for her to decide,” Sir Philip said simply. 

“You are right there, my lord,” Bill agreed with 
another dry chuckle. “No hurry, you know. The kid 
she’ll just nip back to the hotel now, with old Kilts; and 
your lordship and I can follow on and have a nice little 
bit of a talk about it on the way.” 

“Quite unnecessary,” Sir Philip retorted coolly. “Lady 
Chartley will make her own arrangements.” 
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“Quite right!—quite right!” Bill rejoined with perfect 
good-humour. “Hear that, kid? Your ladyship will make 
your own arrangements. That’ll be after you’ve seen your 
friend the Princess. My Gawd!” he went on with a lusty 
laugh, “to think of you and all these grand folk! You 
have done it proper, haven’t you, kid?” 

But Litta no longer heard him. She had only caught 
the two words “the Princess!” In her dream she had— 
God help her!—forgotten all about Gabrielle, and her 
promise to her father. Heavens above! what had happened? 
She was only just able to gasp the one word: 

“Gabrielle?” 

“Why, of course,” her father rejoined, still with wonder- 
ful good-humour. “I haven't had time to tell you, me 
talking so affably with his lordship. But they were just 
off to Budapest, the Princess and Paul. Lucky, Kilts 
found them in time, eh, kid? Well! you run along, you'll 
just catch her. Kilts hasn’t told her yet; he thought he’d 
wait till you were there. Better? what? Не is soft- 
hearted, is old Kilts. He don’t half like the job, but 
your being there’ll make that all right for your friend. 
Eh, kid?” 

Slowly, while her father spoke, Litta had turned in 
order to look at Phil. She could see him standing there, 
rigid, as always, and uncompromising, not in any way like 
a dream-creature or a man in a drugged sleep, Though he 
hardly moved a muscle—it was never Phil’s way to move 
much—he was very much alive, and she was aware of 
the tense expression on his face, as he tried to get the 
inner meaning of what her father was saying. His eyes 
narrowed until they were mere slits, and the lines around 
his mouth and chin hardened, as they had often done 
during that first autumn at Chart Court when she, 
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Litta, had aimed a more than usually cruel shaft at 
him. 

When Bill had finished speaking, Sir Philip turned to 
his wife: 

*Well, Litta!" he said coolly, *which is it to be?" 

*You haven't much time to make up your mind, kid," 
her father broke in. “Paul is going by the first afternoon 
train. He don't know nothing, you see, and so if Kilts 
says nothing, why—— You understand, don't you, 
kid?" 

Litta did understand. In effect the old man was 
saying to her: “If you leave me now, and go back to 
him, we go on with the Russian business; for that is the 
bargain, ain't it, kid?” Не didn't say this in so many 
words—at least, Litta did not actually hear him—but in 
effect that was what he was saying. 


He was reminding her of the bargain—that was it. 
If she went back to him, then he would sacrifice the 
Russian business. Not otherwise. The very way in which 
he thrust the cigar into his mouth and puffed away at it, 
with his hands in his pockets and his small beady black 
eyes fixed upon her, showed her quite plainly that he 
was prepared to give up the Russian business even at this 
eleventh hour, and with its huge monetary profits, or else 
her, Litta—but not both. 


But that was quite right. She had been a willing 
party to the bargain, and nothing whatever had occurred 
to make her wish to go back on it. Nothing whatever. 
And there was always Gabrielle to think of. And now 
Kilts was saying in his quiet, business-like way: 

“We shan’t have any too much time. If we miss them 
now, itd be the devil to get hold of them at Buda- 
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pest. Paul says they are going straight through to th 
frontier." P 

And her father, slow of speech and practical, went on 
with a jerk of his thumb in the direction of the great 
avenue. *You can pick up a taxi, and be at the Imperial 
in a jiffy. But you'l have to hurry.” 

*Come along, kid," Kilts concluded. And Litta, with- 
out glancing at any of the men, mechanically picked up her 
hat, and with it in her hand prepared to go with Kilts. 
Just as she was on the point of going down the pavilion 
steps, she heard Phil's voice suddenly; but it sounded 
muffled, somehow, and unfamiliar, and only vaguely did 
she catch the drift of what he was saying. 

“You are not going, Litta!" It did not sound like a 
question. More like a statement of an indisputable fact 
— which, of course, was foolish, because there was по 
question about it. If she didn't keep to her share of the 
bargain, what would happen to Gabrielle? Already she 
was running it late; Gabrielle was on her way to Russia. 
Phil ought to know that and realise that there was no 
question about it. Time was no longer standing still, as 
it did just before father and Kilts came and chased away 
the dream. 

So she met Phil's eyes quite squarely and straight, 
and said coolly: 

*Of course I am going, Phil. I shall miss Gabrielle 
if I don't go." 

“You'll see Gabrielle, of course,” Phil said equally 
coolly. “I quite understand that. But when you have 
seen һег----?” 

* When I've seen her?" she asked vaguely. 

*You'l come back with me—to Santa Rosa?” 

She shook her head. “No!” she said. “When I've 
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seen Gabrielle, I am going back to my own people. You 
remember," she insisted with a little catch in her throat, 
«І told you that it would be best—for both of us." 
Then she ran down the pavilion steps and walked away 
quickly across the clearing, closely followed by Kilts. 


XXII 


*So that's that, ain't it, my lord?" Bill's lusty voice, 
with its dry chuckle, broke the silence that ensued. 

Sir Philip made no reply. He was still standing in 
the shadow inside the pavilion, looking down on the squat, 
burly figure of the ex-convict. Bill, puffing away at his 
excellent Havana, seemed in no hurry to go. 

*What abominable bargain did you strike with her?" 
Sir Philip demanded abruptly. 

“Еһ?” Bill queried blandly. “What?” 

“You heard what I said all right. I want to know 
what kind of a knife you are holding to my wife’s throat?” 

Bill gave a lusty laugh. He was enjoying this. 

“Knife?” he said. “Who says I am holding a knife 
to the kid’s throat? Bless her little heart!” 

*[ say that you are holding a knife to her throat. 
She talks of leaving me because of some filthy bargain 
you've struck with her. What is it?" 

*Hold on! Hold on, my lord," Bill retorted, and 
slowly mounted the steps of the pavilion in order, no 
doubt, to be more on a level with this man who was 
trying to bully him. “You’ve got no right to talk to me 
like that. I am——" 

“I know just what you are,” Phil broke in quietly. 
*And I know all about you. 'The police records have 
12* 
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given me all the information I wanted. So don't trouble 
to give me your own account of yourself. You'd be wast- 
ing time." 

«І am your wife's father anyway, my lord," Bill re- 
torted drily. 

“So you are, bad luck to it!” 

“And she’s meant more to me, has the kid, than she’s 
ever meant to you. And your lordship can put that in 
your pipe and smoke it.” 

“Are you by any chance trying to tell me that you 
have any affection for Litta?” 

“Pm telling you that I’m her father and that she's 
all the world to me—so there!” 

The man was in earnest—there was no question- of 
that. In the small deep-set eyes, drawn closely together 
under the heavy brows, there had suddenly darted a 
gleam of fierce and uncontrolled passion. With a strange 
sinking of the heart, Philip realised that he spoke the 
truth. The fight would be more tough, more strenuous, 
than he had thought it possible a moment ago: here was 
no venal opponent who could be bought or driven off by 
an all-powerful cheque-book. The whole attitude of the 
man, the glow in the small beady black eyes, the very 
way in which he raised the cigar to his lips, proclaimed 
an obstinacy of temperament and a fierce egoism that no 
amount of bribery would shake. For a few seconds Philip 
remained silent, with lips tightly set and hands clenched, 
contemplating this formidable rival who had suddenly 
become almost unattackable under the shield of his pas- 
sionate devotion to his child. Bill looked him squarely 
in the face, and slowly a gleam of triumph crept into his 
eyes. He felt his strength, he knew that his position was 
impregnable; all his life he had held to the theory that 
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possession was nine parts of the law: the kid was his 
| child, she was his, and he believed her to have been un- 
| happy. Now he had her, he was not going to let her go 
| again. What chance, he would like to know, would this 
| toff have against him, now that he, Bill, had the kid? 

| *Very well!" Phil said abruptly, after a moment or 
two. “You tell me that Litta is all the world to you. I 
believe you——” 

*No thanks, my lord," Bill broke in with a sneer. 

“I do believe,” Phil went on calmly, not heeding the 
interruption, “that in your way you have as much affection 
for her as you can find room for in your crooked nature. 
But in that case, you must see for yourself that by leaving 
me and returning to you she will be going back to a 
sordid life which she will loathe now as much and more 
than she did when she ran away from it. You can’t wish 
that, man!” Philip insisted. “You can’t! Not if you care 
for her, as you say you do. You must wish to see her 
happy, with an assured future before her. z 

«It is because I do wish to see the kid happy, my 
lord," Bill retorted slowly, *that I am going to take her 
away from you. Never mind about the future. She's 
going to be happy now. See!" 

And Bill sat down as if to give an air of finality to 
what he was saying. He took off his hat, laid it on the 
seat beside him, and resting his two hands on his knees, 
he went on with slow deliberation: 

“Let me tell you this, my fine gentleman. The kid's 
fed up with you and all your grand folk. She's coming 
back to her old father because that's where she belongs. 
Have you made her happy? No! Well, I am going to 
bring back the smiles on her pretty face. "They've all 
gone since she went away from me." 
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And Philip, looking down on the harsh, furrowed face, 
almost repellent with its lines of callousness and brutality, 
felt in his heart a sudden pang of remorse. Roughly as 
the man had put it, spiteful, no doubt, as had been his 
motive, there was some truth in what he said. It was, 
therefore, in a much more calm and conciliatory spirit 
that he went on: 

“Look here, man! Litta, I suppose, has confided to 
you that there has, unfortunately, been a prolonged mis- 
understanding between us." 

*[ don't know that she has," Bill rejoined drily; *but 
I guessed there was something of the sort, from what she 
said." 

“Tt was my fault, I dare say. I found out by chance 
what I felt she ought to have told me long ago." 

“About me, you mean?” 

“And herself.” 

“Don’t blame her for that, my lord,” Bill protested 
with a savage oath. “The kid never ought to have gone 
to gaol. We did the dirty on her.” 

“You needn’t tell me. I know every detail of that 
miserable story. A man who had once been in the police 
at Yeominster and been turned out for misconduct, spotted 
my poor little Litta when we were in Rutlandshire, and 
he thought that he could do a lucrative little bit of 
blackmail by coming to me with the tale.” 

“Tell me the man's name,” Bill broke in calmly. “Pll 
find the damned blackguard and kill him.” 

“You needn’t trouble to do that. I gave him enough 
money with which to drink himself to death. And he’s 
done it.” 

“Im sorry for that,” Bill remarked drily. 

“Anyway, once I had the clue, I followed it up. What 
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I felt was that Litta should have told me herself. She 
ought to have trusted me." 

* And I suppose you were for turning her out o' doors, 
bag and baggage." 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

*Well? Didn't yer?" Bill queried blandly. 

* You miserable idiot!" Phil commented with a shrug. 
*Can't you understand that I don't care a rap who or 
what she is. She is my wife now, whatever she was be- 
fore, and I——” He pulled himself together just in time, 
before words escaped him which he had never spoken 
before to any living soul; and then he went on with his 
usual calm deliberation: *What I meant to say was that 
that was the only cause of our estrangement. I found 
that Litta did not trust me, and I felt bitterly hurt." 

* And so," Bill rejoined complacently, *you turned on 
her just because you felt hurt. Well, well! I suppose that's 
your way. Funny, it seems to me! Now, if you'd turned 
her out o' doors, as I said, bag and baggage, I couldn't 
have blamed yer. It can't be pleasant for a gentleman 
of your sort to find out that your wife has done her bit 
in gaol.” 

“Say that again, man,” Phil broke in with quiet em- 
phasis, “and T'll break your jaw for you.” 

But Bill’s good-humour was not to be disturbed by 
any threat of violence. 

“There you are!” he said, coolly puffing at his cigar, 
“losing your temper now. What good is that going to do 
yer? The kid is fed up with you, and she’s coming home 
with me.” 

“I swear by God she is not.” 

“How are you going to stop her?” the other retorted 
with a sneer, 
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“That’s my business. But you can take it from me 
that whatever hold you've got on my wife—my wife, you 
understand?—I’ll find it out. And РІ fight you for her, 
inch by inch: do you hear?" 

*Oh! I hear yer, my lord," Bill retorted imper- 
turbably. *For myself, I like a good fight. And we'll 
soon see who is the better man, my lord— you ог I." 

But Philip had had his say. It was never his way to 
say much. So now he just picked up his hat and went 
down the steps of the pavilion and then across the clearing. 

Bill watched him for a few seconds, until his tall 
figure disappeared down a path that cut through the 
chestnut coppice. And Bill gave one or two chuckles. 
On the whole, he was not afraid. The kid was fed up 
with all these swells, and though she might cut up rough 
for a bit, when she found that her blessed Princess was 
out of everyone's reach, she would soon come round to 
her old father. 

She was fed up with the lot of them— she said so. 
Why, the way she went off with Kilts just now showed 
that she was fed up and she didn't care. 

And Bill sat on for a time in the pavilion puffing 
meditatively at his cigar. Presently he looked at his watch. 
It was close on luncheon time, so he threw away the 
stump, and picking up his hat, he made his way back 
into the town. 


XXIII 


THE house of Peter Abramovitch Stanko, people's com- 
missar for the district of Ostolga in the province of 
Koursk, was the finest in the little township. In the days 
of autocracy and aristocratic tyranny it had belonged to 
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the Bobrinskys, who owned all the land round about as 
well as most of the property in Ostolga, and the ad- 
ministrator of the estate, who was an impoverished cousin 
of the Prince, used to live in that fine house. It was fine 
in the way that it had a storey above the ground-floor and 
large rooms with big windows that could open and shut. 
There were also two rooms in each of which there was a 
huge painted tub, bigger than any pail a people's com- 
missar had ever seen, and it seems that, in the days of 
autocracy and tyranny, aristocrats would go into these 
rooms and wash themselves in these huge, long, painted 
pails, into which water—hot water if you lighted a fire 
down below—flowed in through polished taps: just, mind 
you, as if the pump out in the yard wasn't good enough 
to take the grime off any man's face. It proved that these 
aristocrats were very dirty people, or they wouldn't need 
such special places in which to wash. 

In addition to all that finery, the house also had a 
garden, in which at one time zinnias and nasturtium, blue 
delphiniums and orange marigold, made riots of colour, 
whilst roses grew in amazing profusion. Now it was 
nothing but a tangle of coarse grass and thistle, which, 
of course, didn’t matter in the least, because a people’s 
commissar had other far more important things to do than 
to bother about such unproductive things as flowers. 

But the house being such a fine one, well stocked with 
furniture, what more natural than that the people’s com- 
missar should occupy it? What more natural also than 
that he should supplement the furniture that was there 
with other far more valuable pieces which had stood in 
the chateau of the Bobrinskys a couple of versts on the 
other side of Ostolga? and not only with pieces of furni- 
ture, but with statues and pictures and clocks and all 
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sorts of rubbish which were worth a lot of money, seem- 
ingly. Not that Peter Abramovitch cared a kick on the 
shins for anything of that sort, but why shouldn't he have 
them? Forone thing, Jew and German traders who wanted 
permits to go through the district, and had to apply for 
these to Peter Abramovitch, could easily be made to pay 
large sums for the stuff, which they then sold, it seems, 
to wealthy Germans or even Americans. Not that Peter 
Abramovitch cared what became of the things after he 
had sold them. He had the money for them, and that 
was all that concerned him. 

On the ground-floor, with the windows on a level with 
the street, there was a large room in which Peter Abra- 
movitch transacted the business of the district. He knew 
a lot about business, because at one time he had acted 
as deputy administrator to the Bobrinskys, and it was 
in this same room that he had sat year in and year out 
at his desk, being tyrannised over by the head adminis- 
trator. It was nice to look up at the walls, which once 
were bare and white-washed, and now were hung all over 
with pictures in gold frames, ready for the German or 
Jew dealer to buy and send to Berlin or to New York. 
It was still nicer to sit in an armchair all covered in crim- 
son silk, one that had a tall back, and gilt lions at the 
ends of its arms, and then to think of that hard office 
chair, and the endless rows of figures and of the inkstains 
all over one's hands. Now the room was so full of chairs 
and tables, of sofas and cabinets and carpets, that it was 
very difficult to move about without upsetting something. 
Not that Peter Abramovitch cared about the things, I re- 
peat, but their presence gave him a feeling of grandeur 
and of power. 

And it was in this room that he transacted the busi- 
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ness of the district; here that he distributed permits, pass- 
ports, and visas, and administered his own notions of 
justice, for Peter Abramovitch Stanko was justice of the 
peace as well as people's commissar, and all matters of 
dispute had to be settled before him and all transgressions 
against the law were summarily dealt with by him. In 
order to give importance to his decisions, and also in 
order to impress every stranger who came into the district, 
he transacted all his business with doors wide open, so 
that those who were waiting in the passage for their turn 
to enter the great man's presence could see and hear 
how other petitioners or other delinquents were being dealt 
with. This idea of a kind of open court of justice gave 
Peter Abramovitch Stanko a further feeling of majesty, a 
feeling that he was acting up to the highest Communistic 
ideals. 

But the most wonderful feeling of all he got when the 
Princess Bobrinsky—that is to say, she had been the 
Princess Bobrinsky once, but now all that stuff and non- 
sense about titles was abolished and she was just com- 
rade Gabrielle Bobrinsky—sat in this same room, on a 
high, uncomfortable stool the other side of his desk, while 
he, Peter Abramovitch, once a mere deputy administrator, 
lounged in the wonderful armchair with the gilt lions, and | 
listened to what she had to say. He listened, that is to | 
say, іп the intervals of picking his teeth or looking through 
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some papers which appeared far more important than the 
affairs of this Gabrielle Bobrinsky. 
“All the sons and daughters of Russia are equal in 
the sight of the government," he had said grandiloquently 
as he tossed aside, with a gesture indicative of con- 
tempt, the card bearing her name and rank which she | 
had sent in to him. *Rank?" he went on pompously, 
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“titles? We, who represent the people, no longer re- 
cognise them." 

Having said this, he called peremptorily for Aaron 
Mosenthal; whereupon a lean Jew in greasy gabardine, 
and with a skull-cap above his lanky, black locks, pushed 
his way through the crowd which had assembled outside 
the open door, trying to get a glimpse of the great man 
and of the petitioner, who had been known to most of 
them once as Princess Bobrinsky. 

Peter Abramovitch gave the Jew some lengthy direc- 
tions about other, wholly irrelevant matters; then, after 
Mosenthal had gone, he continued to busy himself with 
papers, picking up one and then the other, scribbling 
some notes, perusing others, anything in fact to keep the 
woman waiting and, he hoped, on tenterhooks—the same 
woman whose hand he had so often kissed when he was 
in her service. He hoped that she would say something 
in answer to his taunt about rank and titles, but she said 
nothing; just sat there on the high, uncomfortable stool, 
not looking at any of the pictures, the clocks, or bits of 
furniture which had once adorned her home. 

Over by the open door, on another equally high and 
equally uncomfortable stool, sat Paul Alexandrovitch 
Sergine who had accompanied the Princess Bobrinsky 
across the continent of Europe as her courier. When first 
he had entered the room, three respectful paces behind 
the Princess, Peter Abramovitch and he had exchanged 
one quick glance of greeting; but since then Paul Sergine 
had kept. his dark, almond-shaped eyes fixed immovably 
on the floor. 

And thus some ten minutes went by, with scarcely a 
sound to break the silence in the room. The crowd out 
in the passage was far too deeply awed to venture on 
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any sound save that of an occasional discreet cough; even 
the fretful puling of an infant was quickly suppressed. 
At intervals the people's commissar would noisily clear 
his throat and expectorate equally noisily on the Aubus- 
son carpet which had come out of Princess Bobrinsky's 
boudoir. This act also gave him a pleasant feeling of 
grandeur and power. With the windows hermetically 
shut, the open doorway blocked up by a group of per- 
spiring humans, the room filled with furniture and tapes- 
tries to overflowing, and a blazing fire roaring up the 
chimney of the huge earthenware stove, the atmosphere 
in the room was insufferable. From time to time Gabrielle 
would raise her handkerchief to her face to wipe the tiny 
beads of perspiration that rose round her delicately shaped 
nostrils. Тһе people's commissar, seeing this gesture, 
attributed it to anxiety and perhaps fear on her part, 
which further accentuated the pleasant feeling of grandeur 
and of power. 

However, after about ten minutes, Peter Abramovitch 
seemed to tire of rattling papers aimlessly. He was anxious 
to get to this business which had been planned in Jakob 
Grossman's isba seven months ago. So presently he 
touched the hand-bell again, and Aaron Mosenthal once 
more elbowed his way into the room. 

“That letter of comrade Bobrinsky," the commissar 
said, lounging, tooth-pick in hand, in the silk-covered 
armchair. “What have we done with it?” 

Aaron Mosenthal didn’t know, and the commissar 
then proceeded to search with lofty indifference through 
his papers. Finally, out of the pocket of his black coat 
he drew a very creased and very dirty letter, which he 
extracted out of its envelope and then read through 
leisurely. When he had finished reading the letter, he 
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threw it down on the desk, leaned back in his chair, 
and treated the Princess Gabrielle Bobrinsky to an in- 
solent stare. 

“If everything that you tell me in this letter is true,” 
he said drily, “I dare say that I shall be able to do 
something for you.” 

A sigh, as of immense relief, rose to Gabrielle’s lips; 
but, fortunately for her dignity, she was able to repress 
it, and it was in a perfectly calm and even tone that she 
said in reply: 

“Everything that I have told you in my letter is ab- 
solutely true. My husband, Prince Bobrinsky——” 

But a vigorous thump on the desk from the clenched 
fist of the people’s commissar drowned the next words 
which she spoke. 

“Stop that!” Peter Abramovitch shouted at the top of 
his voice. “How many times must I tell you that we have 
no damned Princes in Russia now. Rank and titles are the 
inventions of tyrants. The people will have none of them.” 

“Your Excellency must excuse me,” Gabrielle said 
meekly. “I was forgetting.” 

And the people’s commissar, all unconscious of the 
irony, was hugely satisfied to hear himself addressed as 
“Your Excellency” by this aristocrat, whose bread he 
had eaten for so long. 

“Continue!” he said loftily. 

“My husband,” Gabrielle resumed in the same calm 
monotone, “managed to let me know, before—before he 
was taken prisoner, what he had done with certain 
securities and jewellery, which he had withdrawn from 
the bank at Petrograd.” 

“Petrograd?” Peter Abramovitch queried blandly. 
“What’s that?” 
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Then as Gabrielle looked at him not quite under- 
standing what he was driving at, but vaguely scenting a 
taunt, he said sternly: 

*Leningrad, you mean, comrade." 

“Leningrad, of course,” Gabrielle murmured. “I was 
forgetting.” 

“What?” he sneered. “Again?” 

“We are creatures of habit, Excellency,” she said 
meekly. “You must pardon me. I have lived so much 
abroad.” 

“Good Russians do not live abroad,” he rejoined 
pompously. “Their own country is good enough for them.” 
“That is why I have returned, your Excellency.” 

“And that’s a lie,” was the commissar’s insolent retort; 
and when he saw the flush of indignation which spread 
over Gabrielle’s pale cheeks, he laughed, hugely enjoying 
the situation. 

“Well, well!” he said with affected good-humour, 


“we won't quarrel about that. You've come back #0 


Russia, and here you are! and now you are asking Peter 
Abramovitch—poor, downtrodden little Peter Abramovitch, 
who used to run after you when you walked down the 
street of Ostolga, begging you to allow him to kiss your 
hand—you are asking him to put his patriotism in his 
pocket and to help you get your husband out of prison. 
Well, well! times have changed, haven’t they, comrade?” 

“Yes, they have changed, Peter Abramovitch,” Ga- 
brielle rejoined calmly, and looked the arrogant creature 
fearlessly in the face. Before her steady gaze he lowered 
his eyes, but only for a second or two. Between these 
two there had flitted a vision of ten years ago, when an 
uncouth young man had begged a tender-hearted woman 
to intercede for his mother, who caught out in the act 
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of thieving, would have been convicted and sent to prison 
but for her intervention. The vision quickly passed away, 
but not before each of them knew that the other's 
memory had conjured it. 

*Enough talking now," Peter Abramovitch said sud- 
denly, after а moment’s silence. “Lets get to business. 
Aaron Mosenthal, he shouted, *shut the doors and clear 
that rabble out of the house. I can't see anyone now 
till after dinner." 

Mosenthal promptly obeyed. With vigorous play of 
the elbows and an occasional recourse to the toe of his 
boot, he pushed the disappointed crowd out of the house. 
Muttering under their breath—they dared not protest 
openly—they allowed themselves to be driven out like a 
lot of sheep. All but one man, better dressed than the 
others and obviously a stranger, who lingered in the rear 
of the throng. He had contrived to whisper in Mosen- 
thal's ear: *I have a train to catch in the afternoon. I 
'must see the commissar for the permit.” And he slipped 
a wad of greasy notes into the Jew’s willing hand. “If I 
see the commissar before noon," he went on when the 
last of the “rabble” had dispersed, “there’ll be fifty 
roubles for you and two hundred for him.” Whereupon 
Aaron Mosenthal thrust the wad of notes into the pocket 
of his gabardine, and shrugged his shoulders to indicate 
that the stranger was welcome to remain in this draughty 

passage and await the pleasure of the people’s commissar. 
Then he proceeded to close the doors that gave on the 
inner sanctum. Having done that, he tried to worm his 
way back into the room. Had he not also a stake in 
this affair of the Bobrinsky’s jewels? and though one 
ought to trust one’s associates, it would perhaps be better 
if—— But Peter Abramovitch summarily ordered him 
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out of his presence, and such was the power of the man's 
personality that Mosenthal dared not disobey. With the 
characteristic meekness of his race he slipped out of the 
room and closed the doors behind him. That is to say, 
he closed them, but he did not close the latch, and there 
was just a tiny, narrow chink through which the com- 
missar's harsh voice and Gabrielle Bobrinsky's gentle 
monotone could easily reach his ear. 
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FORTUNATELY for Aaron Mosenthal, the people's com- 
missar was now too deeply absorbed in the business on 
hand to notice the tell-tale little chink. He was leaning 
against the tall back of the silk-covered chair, tooth-pick in 
hand, serene, lofty, indifferent, as became a man who held 
human lives and human liberty in the hollow of his hand. 

*Now, then," he queried roughly of the gentle, ap- 
parently impassive woman before him, “what is it you want?” 

*My husband's freedom," she replied quietly, *and 
passports to get us both out of Russia." 

*You don't want much, do you?" the commissar re- 
torted with a sneer. 

“І am willing to pay for what I want,” was Gabrielle's 
calm reply. 

*How much?" 

“Two-thirds of the value of the securities and jewellery 
of which I told you in my letter." 

“The securities are probably worthless." 

“Perhaps,” she admitted. “But the jewellery is very 
valuable." 

* Where is it?" 
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* At the Scandinavian Bank at Kharkoff." 

Peter Abramovitch frowned. He and his associates, 
when they planned the affair of the Bobrinsky jewels, 
had not reckoned on having to deal with a bank. Look- 
ing over and beyond Gabrielle, he caught Paul Sergine's 
eyes fixed somewhat mockingly upon him. However, this 
slight contretemps was not likely to make any very great 
difference in the business, and less than a second later 
he went on calmly: 

*You mean that Cyril Bobrinsky, your husband, de- 
posited a lot of worthless securities and some jewellery at | 
the Scandinavian Bank in Kharkoff?” 

*My husband," Gabrielle rejoined firmly, *deposited 
jewels which were valued before the war at eight million 
roubles, and also some securities which certainly are not 
worthless, in the Scandinavian Bank at Kharkoff. They 
are packed in a sealed case, and deposited in the joint 
names of my husband and myself, to be given up to either | 
of us on demand.” 

“ Against a receipt?” 

“ Against a receipt.” 

“Where is it?” 

Gabrielle shrugged her shoulders. 

“Lost or destroyed, I imagine, with all my husband's 
papers and belongings, when he was made prisoner by 
your armies." 

*So you have no proof that your jewellery and so on 
are where you say. The Scandinavian Bank——” 

“The Scandinavian Bank," Gabrielle broke in quickly, 
“is under the management of a man of the highest in- 
tegrity, M. de Klingspor, a Swedish gentleman who no 
doubt is known to you. When my husband left his valu- 
ables at the bank, M. de Klingspor entered the trans- 
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action in his presence, in the book specially kept for that 
purpose, as is customary in a good many European banks 
and in all the English ones. These entries stand in lieu 
of receipt.” 

“And you think,” Peter Abramovitch queried with a 
sneer, “that this Swede, Klingspor, or whatever you call 
him, will give up to you goods worth millions, for which 
you hold no receipt?” 

“I am quite sure that he will" Gabrielle replied. 
“The Bank is a Scandinavian one, its manager a Swede,” 
she added simply. 

“Hm!” the commissar muttered, choosing to ignore 
the insinuation. “But you seem to forget, comrade, that 
we don’t want your wonderful Swede to give the valuables 
up to you, but to hand them over to me.” 

“The whole thing can be transacted in M. de Kling- 
spor’s office," Gabrielle rejoined; “you can accompany 
me and my husband to Kharkoff. M. de Klingspor will 
place the jewellery and securities before you, and in ex- 
change for the necessary passports and permits he will 
hand you over, at our request, two-thirds of the value of 
whatever is found inside the sealed case.” 

Once more Peter Abramovitch looked across at Paul 
Sergine. He would have given a great deal for Paul’s 
advice on the situation; but those almond-shaped eyes 
only expressed amusement. Paul apparently was enjoy- 
ing the difficulties which bristled all over this affair, as 
well as his partner’s perplexities. Receiving no sign of 
encouragement from Paul, Peter Abramovitch sagely shook 
his head: 

“T can’t say I like the business,” he said abruptly. 

Gabrielle, who was making an almost superhuman 
effort to keep outwardly calm and to keep the conversa- 
13* 
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tion on an even, business-like footing, could not repress 
the gasp of horror which rose to her throat. Terror 
seized her—terror lest this man proved more honest than 
she thought, refused to bargain over a prisoner of state, 
and repudiated the business altogether. She did not 
understand that he was only playing with her, revelling 
in the mental torture which he was inflicting, and all the 
while cudgelling his brains how to get the most satis- 
faction and the greatest amount of lucre out of his un- 
fortunate victim. 

“Will you tell me what you mean?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said агу, “I will.” And leaning his elbows 
on the desk, his broad shoulders bent, his shaggy head 
thrust forward peering into Gabrielle’s pale, anxious face, 
he went on slowly: *I mean that I don’t trust you. That’s 
all.” 

“Trust me?” she murmured. “In what way?” 

*In the way that I am not going to let you and your 
valuables— whatever they are— slip through my fin- 
gers——” 

“Impossible!” Gabrielle exclaimed. 

“I am going to make it impossible. Mind, I don’t 
say even now that I agree to the whole thing. I must 
see for myself what there is in that precious sealed case, 
and Pm going to have a comrade with me. who under- 
stands precious stones and all that, and who will tell me 
at a glance what your jewellery is worth.” 

“That is only fair," Gabrielle murmured. 

“Of course it’s fair,” he assented with a harsh laugh, 
“and let me tell you at once that if my share works out 
less than three million roubles in gold, there’ll be no pass- 
ports—understand?—until you make up the amount in 
some other way.” 
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“I am not afraid,” Gabrielle said quietly. “And I 
can safely promise you that your share will not come to 
less than three million roubles.” 
“You are very confident.” 
“Naturally I am. I know the contents of the case.” | 
“Very well, then,” Peter Abramovitch went on re- 
solutely. “That’s one thing. The other is that before we 
go to Kharkoff, you give up your passport and all your 
identity papers to me. Understand?” 
“Not exactly,” Gabrielle replied vaguely. 
“You give up your passport and your identity papers 
to me,” he reiterated roughly. “Then I know you can’t 
budge out of Russia without I give them back to you, | 
not even with the help of your precious Swedish friend. 
Now do you understand?" 
*Yes," Gabrielle said, *I think I do." 
“That’s all right, then. I see that, after all, you and 
І are going to get on splendidly together. There's no- 
thing like complete understanding, eh, comrade?" the 
commissar went on with a chuckle. He had caught an 
approving glance from Paul's usually inscrutable eyes, and 
he was warming to his subject, pleased with himself and 
with the way he was conducting the business on behalf 
of all his associates both local and foreign. Oh! those 
foreigners!—Mr. Kilts and partners—what pests they were! 
Three million roubles was good—divided into half a dozen 
very unequal shares was not so bad, but when it came 
to halving those three millions first and then dividing, 
that was really unpleasant ... quite, quite unpleasant! 
Ah well!—and the people’s commissar fell to musing for 4 
а (еч seconds in silence—perhaps with a little diplomacy, 
a little contriving and thinking things out, one might 
eventually 
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Paul Sergine discreetly shuffled his feet, which brought 
Peter Abramovitch back from dreams of the future to 
thoughts of the present He heard comrade Gabrielle 
Bobrinsky say in a funny, husky voice, that sounded just 
as meek and humble as any people's commissar could 
possibly have wished: 

“And when can I see my husband, Excellency?” 

This certainly brought Peter Abramovitch’s thoughts 
back to the present with a jerk. 

*Your husband?" he queried blandly. 

*Cyril Bobrinsky, my husband," Gabrielle reiterated, 
trying, oh! trying so pathetically and ever so hard to con- 
ciliate this man with every look of appeal and deference. 
“When can I see him?” 

*When we get to Kharkoff, of course," Abramovitch 
replied, speaking on the impulse of the moment—and 
not such a foolish impulse either, he thought, and looked 
across to Paul for approval. 

“When we get to Kharkoff?" Gabrielle repeated, 
dry-eyed, dry-lipped, speaking like an automaton. 

“Well, you knew he was in Kharkoff, didn't you?” 

*No," she murmured, *I didn't." 

*Yes, that's where he is" Peter Abramovitch went 
on with a vague gesture of the arm. “That’s where all 
the traitors who fought with Wrangel were transferred 
last year. Lucky for you, Bobrinsky wasn't sent to 
Siberia, or—— Lots of them were, you know,” he added 
significantly. 

Gabrielle shuddered, closed her eyes for a second or 
so. Suddenly she felt faint. Sick and faint: for the first 
time since she had entered this room, which smelt like 
a grave of the past. Her eyes, which looked abnormally 
dark above her ashen cheeks and bloodless lips, searched 
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those of Peter Abramovitch with an intensity which would 
have brought a sense of shame to the soul of any man 
less brutally callous than this justice of the peace. 

“In Kharkoff?" she reiterated mechanically. 

* Tt isn't far," Peter Abramovitch remarked, and resumed 
his interesting occupation of picking his teeth. “Not much 
more than a hundred versts. I'll drive you down in my 
automobile in a couple of hours,” he added loftily. 

* When?" she asked. 

“ГІ say to-morrow,” he replied. “It’s too late to-day; 
we'd find your wonderful bank closed, and the worthy 
M. de Klingspor gone home to the bosom of his family." 

“Yes,” she said vaguely. *Perhaps." 

“So that’s what we'll do," Peter Abramovitch con- 
cluded, who was quite satisfied now with himself and 
with the arrangements he’d made. “We go to-morrow to 
Kharkoff. We go to the bank, we transact our business 
together at the bank. First we go to the fortress, and I 
present an order to the Governor to give up prisoner 
Cyril Bobrinsky on demand. I can sign such an order 
because I am justice of the peace and Bobrinsky is really 
under my jurisdiction, as he is registered in my district. 
You understand?” 

“Yes, yes,” Gabrielle assented, with eager, shining 
eyes. 

“Very well, then. As the getting of the prisoner 
ready, looking through his papers, you understand, and 
other formalities will take time, you and I go on to the 
bank in the meanwhile. You hand me over the jewels; 
I give to your Swedish bank manager the two passports, 
the identity papers, and the order for the prisoner’s release. 
Then, if he is satisfied, and I am satisfied, we part the 
best of friends. I come home, you go fetch your husband 
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and get the afternoon express for anywhere you like. 
Now is that satisfactory?” 

“Quite, quite,” Gabrielle murmured in a voice choked 
with tears—tears of joy, of hope, of happiness, such as 
she had never dreamed of a little while ago. This venal, 
dishonest wretch, with the cruel eyes and the dirty hands, 
suddenly appeared like a god dispensing boons that made 
one’s senses reel with delight. She scarcely heard him, 
hardly saw him; she was only seeing Cyril walking out 
of that terrible prison, falling into her arms, turning his 
back with her for ever on this cruel country. And all 
the while the commissar was going on in a jovial, lusty 
tone: 

“You see,” he was saying, “if you act fairly with me, 
РІ make it all right for you. No one can do anything 
for you except me. I am justice of the peace and people’s 
commissar of this district, and you and your husband are 
registered in my district. All the gold in your Scandinavian 
bank couldn’t help you, if I chose to turn this business 
down. You understand?” 

“Yes, I do,” Gabrielle murmured. 

“So now all you can do is to go back to Jakob Gross- 
man’s, eh? I dare say he is making you quite comfortable. 
The isba is perhaps not quite so luxurious as your chateau 
of Ostolga was in the past; but as we agreed just now, 
times are changed. To-morrow morning at nine o'clock 
I will come round with the automobile. My friend Aaron 
Mosenthal will come with us to appraise the jewels, as I 
mean to be guided entirely by his judgment. I think,” 
Peter Abramovitch said, suddenly struck by a new idea, 
“that we'd better say that all the jewels in the sealed 
case shall be mine, provided Aaron Mosenthal says they 
are worth three millions or more, and I will leave all the 
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securities and other valuables to you. What do you say 
to that, comrade?” he went on blandly. “Isn’t that a 
generous offer. Why, those securities may be worth ten 
or even twenty millions. We don't know. But I am 
wiling to let you have the lot, and I take the jewels. 
Understand?” 

Mechanically, like a wooden doll, Gabrielle nodded. 
She had only heard very vaguely what the man said, and 
it had only very vaguely reached her comprehension. 
Jewels? Securities? Money? What did they matter? She 
had come within sight of the end of her journey, within 
sight of the moment when she would see Cyril again. 
What in the world did anything else matter? This 
callous brute who was bargaining for a fellow-creature’s 
life had struck a note which still made her heart vibrate 
with horror and with fear when he warned her that 
Cyril might have been sent to Siberia or—— Then 
what did it matter if she gave everything she possessed, 
so long as she had Cyril so long as Cyril was safe? 
Through the buzzing that filled her ears she could hear 
Peter Abramovitch still descanting on the arrangements 
for the morrow—the bargaining, the haggling. O God 
above! haggling for Cyril's life! 

* You'd better leave your passports and identity papers 
with me now," the commissar had said. “They are all 
visaed and in order, but you'd better leave them with 
me." And mechanically she took what he wanted out of 
her bag, and laid them on the desk. But at the last she 
had one moment’s lucidity: 

“If M. de Klingspor,” she said slowly, “is not ab- 
solutely satisfied that the passports and permits for my 
husband and myself are in order and our safety assured, 
he will not hand over the jewellery." 
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Peter Abramovitch threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

“Of course not,” he said lustily. “Wily old Swede!” 

Then Gabrielle rose to go. 

Paul Sergine followed her out of the room. He was 
still nominally her courier, in her service, and looking 
after her comforts. He only exchanged one glance with 
Peter Abramovitch, but in this one glance the two ruffians 
had conveyed mutual approval to one another. As Gabrielle 
had been the first to go to the door, no one had noticed 
the narrow chink to which Aaron Mosenthal had so 
patiently glued his ear. By the time Paul had opened 
the door for his lady, with every sign of obsequiousness, 
Mosenthal was sitting on a hard, wooden bench at the 
farther end of the passage, engaged in the perusal of a 
dirty and ragged piece of newspaper. There was no one 
else there except the stranger of a while ago, who stepped 
back discreetly into the shadow of the stairs when the 
lady and her servant appeared. 
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As soon as Mosenthal had closed the front door behind 
those two, the stranger, with another wad of greasy notes 
held significantly in his hand, reminded him of his desire 
to speak with the commissar, in spite of contrary orders. 

Aaron thought that in all probability Peter Abram- 
ovitch would be in excellent humour after his interview 
with the Bobrinsky, so he made no bones about bearding 
the great commissar in his luxurious den. 

“A foreigner,” he announced, “wants to see you before 
noon as he has a train to catch.” 
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“Have I not ва14----” Peter Abramovitch began, 
but was unceremoniously interrupted by his usually meek 
comrade: 

*He'l give you two hundred roubles if you'll see 
him," Mosenthal broke in curtly. 

Peter Abramovitch laughed. He was really in a very 
pleasant humour. 

*How much did he promise you?" he asked. 

*Fifty. That's all. I never get more than twenty-five 
per cent. of what you get, Peter Abramovitch." 

“That is because your worth is exactly one-quarter of 
mine,” the commissar retorted sententiously. 

After which he condescended to receive the stranger. 

There was some little difficulty about the language, 
the stranger being a Bulgar, with a very slight knowledge 
of German and hardly any of Russian. But he managed 
to make the commissar understand that he was a peasant- 
proprietor come to make purchases of grain in South 
Russia. He had been to Budapest, and in the train be- 
tween Vinnitsa and Kiev he had been robbed of most 
of his money, and, what was worse, of his passport and 
that of his wife. Now, would the commissar for a con- 
sideration ? 

The commissar was always ready to do anything for 
a consideration. It depended, of course, on the amount, 
and also on one or two other things. If the applicant 
had been English, or French, or some other kind of 
bourgeois, then the consideration would have been very 
high. Perhaps in view of the substantial business pend- 
ing in Kharkoff, he might even have treated himself to the 
luxury of refusing to do anything whatever, and leaving 
the law against foreigners travelling without passports to 
take its course. It was, by the way, a very unpleasant 
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law, the prisons in this beautiful land of liberty being 
distinctly uncomfortable. But if the passport-less foreigner 
was an Austrian, a German, or a Bulgar, then the com- 
missar would relent; he would become quite amenable, 
and he would arrange the passport difficulty for a con- 
sideration. That was because he had been made to under- 
stand that there were certain countries in Europe where 
the same ideals of universal brotherhood, of liberty, and 
of equality existed, and of these countries, Bulgaria was 
certainly one. 

He therefore listened with grave condescension to the 
petition of this Bulgar landowner, and only charged him 
a thousand roubles for the new passport. Most fortunately 
this M. Danieff—that was his name—had a small photo 
of himself in his letter-case; it was perhaps not a speak- 
ing likeness, but the commissar decided that in considera- 
tion of those thousand roubles it would serve the purpose. 
When this portion of the business was happily over, the 
passport duly signed and countersigned and adorned with 
a number of seals, a slight trouble arose over the ques- 
tion of the wife's passport. 

“І ought to see her," the commissar said decisively. 

“Unfortunately,” M. Danieff replied, “we are not stay- 
ing in Ostolga. We stayed the night at Konorevo so as 
to pick up the express there for Kharkoff. And I must 
catch that express,” he went on excitedly, “or I shall lose 
the best chance I ever had of a fine deal in rye.” 

And as something in the commissar's attitude seemed 
to suggest obstinacy, M. Danieff went on persuasively: 
“Look here! another thousand roubles for a passport for 
my wife." 

Peter Abramovitch shook his head. 

“Tt is more difficult,” he said. “It will cost you two." 
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* Well," M. Danieff rejoined with such surprising alacrity 
that the commissar wished he had said three instead of 
two, “if you get it through quickly—-—" 

“You have a photograph?” 

*No; that's the trouble. I had a few spare ones, in 
case they were wanted, but they were in the valise that 
was stolen." 

“Then how are we going to manage without a photo- 
graph?" mused Peter Abramovitch. 

“Surely you can——” 

“Impossible. You see, our passports now are made 
out like this,” and he picked up the one that Gabrielle 
Bobrinsky had placed on his desk five minutes ago. It 
was in the shape of a small booklet, but right on the 
front page was the photograph of the holder. “ You see,” 
he said dolefully, “it could not be disguised. And at the 
frontier——" 

He really felt very vexed. He wanted to oblige this 
amiable Bulgar, but he didn't want to get into trouble 
with any of the authorities either at Kharkoff or at the 
frontier for issuing irregular passports. He didn't want to 
lose this pleasant job, didn't Peter Abramovitch Stanko— 
at any rate, not until he was quite sure that the business 
of the Bobrinsky jewels was all right, more especially as 
he knew that several of his friends, notably Aaron Mosen- 
thal and Jakob Grossman, who kept the isba down the 
main street, would gladly have stepped into his shoes. It 
really was very vexing. 

*What are we going to do?" he mused again. 

But M. Danieff was a man of resource. 

“Why couldn't you give me this passport?" he asked. 

*How do you mean, this passport?" 

“I mean the one you've got in your hand. That 
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would do, wouldn't it?" And as the commissar made no 

immediate reply, seemed buried in thought, vaguely con- 

templating the passport, M. Danieff went on cheerfully: 
“Its got a photograph. It’s a woman's passport. Why 


Ы wouldn't it do?” 
1 Peter Abramovitch had been racking his brain for the 
$ last minute or so as to how best he could turn the 


i amiable Bulgar’s suggestion to account, but he had not 

yet arrived at a definite conclusion. There was some- 

thing to be made out of it, but what? He shook his head 

gravely. 

1 *But," he argued, *this passport is made in the name 

Я of Gabrielle Bobrinsky, born in Scotland, wife of Cyril 

Bobrinsky, and so on, and it is her photo that's on this 

j top page." 

p “Well,” retorted Danieff with a laugh, “isn’t one 

{ woman much like another? And I needn't tell the authorities, 
need I? that the one I am travelling with is my wife or 

t anyone else's." 

He went round to the other side of the desk aud 
quite unceremoniously took the passport out of the com- 
missars hand. For a moment or two he examined it 
attentively, then he said coolly: 

“I believe that my wife has got a hat just like this 
one. They call them cloches in Paris and in London; 
and one woman looks just like another when she's got 
one on. At any rate,” he added with a significant wink 
е at the commissar, *it will be near enough, if I make it 
% worth while for the officer at the frontier not to be too 
E particular, eh?” 

E And as if to clinch the argument, he slipped the pass- 
k- port into the capacious pocket of his travelling-coat, and 
taking out his letter-case he coolly counted out four thou- 
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sand roubles, and laid them right under the nose of Peter 
Abramovitch Stanko. The commissar's hand came down 
flat upon the notes. There they were! He was not going 
to let them flit away again. After all, if this amiable 
Bulgar chose to take the risk of facing the police author- 
ities at Kharkoff and the frontier officers with a false pass- 
port, that was none of Peter Abramovitch's business. He 
had not issued the passport. True! he had put his visa 
on it last evening when the woman Bobrinsky first pre- 
sented herself at his office; but he could in no way be 
held responsible as to what happened to the passport 
afterwards. It may have got lost or stolen. Anything may 
have happened to it. And if Danieff and his wife got 
into trouble in consequence of this passport, why, there 
again it was none of Peter Abramovitch's business. 

In the meanwhile the pleasant Bulgar was coolly light- 
ing a cigar. He offered one also to the commissar: 

*Have one?" he asked. 

Peter Abramovitch accepted the cigar, which was an 
excellent one, in the same spirit as he had accepted the 
notes. It was all part of the day's work. Then with a 
laugh, in which his amiable interlocutor failed to detect 
any irony, he tossed another paper across to him: 

*You'd betier have the identity papers as well" he 
said drily. “They are all in the same name." 

Danieff took the papers quite coolly and, being ap- 
parently a man of careful habits, he put them together 
with the two passports and slipped an elastic band over 
the lot. 

“Now Pll get back to Konorevo as soon as I can,” 
he said. 

He seemed to find the buttons of his great-coat very 
stiff; that, no doubt, was the reason why he failed to 
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notice at first that the commissar had actually condescended 
to rise and was holding out a very grimy hand towards 
him by way of farewell. By the time he did notice it, he 
already had his thick, fur-lined gloves on. 

*Can't shake hands with gloves on," he said genially, 
and nodding to the commissar, he turned to go. 

“I hope you won't miss your train," Peter Abramovitch 
called out after him, as he went out through the front door. 
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Tue one and only isba in the little township of Ostolga, 
in the province of Koursk, was kept by Jakob Grossman. 
It boasted of three rooms facing the street, with an en- 
closed yard at the back and a shed which was grandil- 
oquently termed a garage. All the three rooms faced the 
street: the two end ones had tiny windows which were 
never opened; the centre one, which was the public eat- 
ing-room and drinking-bar combined, had a door—a 
window therefore was unnecessary. 

The room on the right was partly kitchen and partly 
sleeping-chamber. Jakob Grossman and his Frau and 
the youngest child slept there at night in a bed; the 
children slept on benches or on the floor. The room on 
the left was the ceremonial guest-chamber. It had in it 
a wooden bedstead piled up to the ceiling with feather 
pillows and eider-downs, a chest which contained the family 
linen, four upholstered chairs, and a chest of drawers. 
The more valuable poultry, which could not be allowed 
to roam out of doors in the winter, laid their eggs in that 
room, and hatched out their broods on the feather pillows 
and on the top of the family linen. Litters of pigs had 
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also first opened their eyes to the world in Jakob Gross- 
man's ceremonial guest-chamber; and once, before the 
war, during some military manceuvres in the district, the 
Ataman of Kosaks of the district of Térek had rested one 
night in Jakob Grossman's isba and slept in the cere- 
monial guest-chamber. It being late summer, there were 
no hens sitting at the time. The Ataman only stayed the 
one night. 

The isba boasted of a high-sloping roof, which was 
thatched with hemp. Beneath the roof there was a loft, 
and this had a small window at one end, which gave on 
the side of the house at right angles to the street. A 
narrow spiral staircase in the rear of the public room gave 
access to the loft, in which, on this same night, the one 
guest of the isba— Princess Gabrielle Bobrinsky—had been 
accommodated with a mattress, a small ewer and basin, 
a three-legged stool and a storm-lantern. It was no use 
indulging people of that sort with luxuries. They had had 
more than their share in the past, and it was the turn 
of the workers of the world to lie in feather-beds and to 
drink champagne. Moreover, there were eight hens sitting 
in the guest-chamber who could on no account be dis- 
turbed. 

In the loft there were sacks of barley and of rye, 
and bunches of maize and of onions were hung up on 
the rafters to dry. There were also mice and a couple 
of bats, and other things still more unpleasant. Jakob 
Grossman had not put them there purposely, but if a 
female customer comes to the isba and wants a room to 
herself, and there are eight valuable hens sitting in the 
guest-chamber, then what is a man to do? Moreover, the 
customer had seemed quite satisfied. She had eaten a 
little bread and an egg, and drunk some tea, then she 
The Celestial City 14 
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had gone up to the loft and Grossman hadn't seen any- 
thing of her since. 

That was as well, because he didn’t want anybody 
knocking around the public room this evening. He and 
several comrades had a great many matters to talk over 
together. 

Five Russian members of an international gang of 
thieves, murderers, and blackmailers had arranged to meet 
in the public room of Jakob Grossman's isba. They were 
the people's commissar and justice of the peace of the 
district, Peter Abramovitch Stanko; his deputy commissar, 
Aaron Mosenthal; Jakob Grossman, the proprietor of the 
isba; a minor member of the organisation who had once 
been an actor at the State Theatre at Moscow, and now 
played any dirty róle that his brother-criminals assigned 
to him; and finally there was Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine, 
half Jew, half Mongol, the man with the high cheek-bones 
and almond-shaped eyes, the brains of this side of the 
organisation, as Kilts the Scotsman was the brains of the 
other. 

Jakob Grossman had very unceremoniously closed his 
doors as early as ten o'clock against every other customer. 
The precious party had to make sure that there would 
be no eavesdroppers. In the room on the right, which 
was partly kitchen and partly sleeping-chamber, Gross- 
man's Frau was busy putting the children to bed, in the 
intervals of washing crockery. Her querulous voice could 
be heard from time to time admonishing one of the 
children or soothing another to sleep. Jakob Grossman 
and his comrades took no notice of her, neither did they 
lower their voices when they spoke. As their conversation 
was carried on in German, the Frau, who was a peasant 
from the Ukraine, would not understand a word of it. 
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Overhead in the loft the female customer's restless 
footsteps had for a time been heard, pacing up and down. 
But, for a long time now, these had been stilled. The 
woman was probably tired and had gone to sleep; the 
mattress was all right to sleep on. Jakob Grossman had 
taken it, along with some other things, out of the pope's 
house, when the latter was turned out of the district and 
had to run for his life, leaving all his goods behind. 

Now that everything was quiet in the isba, it was good 
to talk. Peter Abramovitch, Jakob Grossman, Aaron 
Mosenthal, and the actor from the State Theatre of Moscow 
sat round the table in the middle of the room, engaged 
in a game of Tarok. Paul Sergine was lying full-length 
on the ledge above the earthenware stove—a nice, warm, 
comfortable place, from whence, with his head leaning on 
his hand, he could command a good view of the Tarok 
players, and during the intervals of play, or whilst cards 
were being dealt, he could proceed with his account of 
everything that had occurred in connection with the 
Bobrinsky jewels. 

Already he had explained to his comrades that there 
was a certain Mr. Bill who was one of the heads of the 
English side of the organisation—the man whom they 
knew as Mr. Kilts being the other—and that this Mr. Bill 
happened to have a daughter. Now, for several reasons 
into which he, Paul, had not been prepared to enter, this 
daughter had decided to come to Russia with her father 
and Mr. Kilts. 

The point was that this daughter of Mr. Bill was a 
bosom friend of the woman Bobrinsky, and every man 
knows that when two women get talking together, why, 
the devil also has a word to say. 


So far things had gone very well, Paul had gone on 
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to explain. He himself being a man of resource, he had 
always contrived to give Mr. Bill and his party the slip. 
Of course he knew that they were hot on his heels; Mr. 
Bill's girl wanted to speak to her friend, and it took some 
contriving that the two should not meet. In Vienna, for 
instance, they had been within a stone's throw from one 
another—in the same town, he, Paul, with the Bobrinsky 
woman in one hotel, Bill and his party in another just 
round the corner. But with the help of Mr. Kilts all had 
gone well. So far. But now the end of the journey had 
come. Mr. Kilts very wisely had chosen the longest way 
to get to Koursk from Vienna. He had brought his little 
party via Lwow, so as to give Paul the chance of getting 
the woman Bobrinsky here in Ostolga twenty-four hours 
sooner, by travelling via Warszawa. So far so good, here 
they were: he, Paul, and the woman upstairs. But Mr. 
Kilts and his party would certainly arrive by the after- 
noon train to-morrow, bar accidents or delays which could 
not be reckoned on. 

“The point is" Paul Sergine had concluded with 
earnest emphasis, allowing his dark, Mongol eyes to rest 
alternately on each of the four Tarok players—"'the point 
is that the two women must not be allowed to meet. By 
hook or by crook they must be kept apart. Once they 
got together, they would start talking, and if the Bobrinsky 
woman got to know, before the business was concluded, 
that her husband was dead, not a finger would she move 
to get at the jewels. 

“T have had experience of that class of people," Paul 
went on, whilst for the moment the players, forgetful of 
their game, gazed attentively up at him. “I have had 
experience, and I know. Let the Bobrinsky woman know 
that her husband is dead, and that she has been led by 
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the nose, and you may threaten her with—well! with all 
sorts of things, and she won't move a finger. And then 
again," he added after a slight pause, *she might die or 
go crazy when she heard." 

Jakob Grossman, looking very much like a sienna- 
tinted Dachshund, gravely shook his head from side to 
side. 

“This business does want a lot of delicate nandling," 
he murmured. 

His friend Mosenthal had told him what arrangements 
Peter Abramovitch had made with the Bobrinsky woman, 
the worthy Aaron having heard everything through the 
chink in the door, and Jakob Grossman felt a little 
anxious. His share in the business, if it was successful, 
would be a large one, because he held a high position in 
the organisation of criminals, owing to his being the pro- 
prietor of the isba, and consequently seeing and mixing 
with a lot of strangers. As he had a high stake in the 
enterprise, he was naturally very anxious that everything 
should go smoothly. He certainly was very anxious. 

*Suppose," he said, *that damned Swede says that 
he won't give the jewels up, until after the man Bobrinsky 
has been given up to him. That would make it awkward 
for you, Peter Abramovitch, wouldn't it?" 

“No, it wouldn't," the commissar replied curtly. “You 
are forgetting, Jakob Grossman, that Ivan Nikolaievitch, 
who is governor of Kharkoff prison, is a particular friend 
of mine." 

*No," the red-haired Jew retorted, *I am not for- 
getting that. But you don't mean to say, Peter Abram- 
ovitch, that Ivan Nikolaievitch will also want a share in 
the business? Holy Moses!" he ejaculated, *what'll 
there be left for us?" 
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*Plenty, I hope. 
Ivan Nikolaievitch." 
*Why not?" 

“Because the Swede, as soon as he sees my order to 
the governor of Kharkoff gaol to give up the prisoner, 
will send round to the fortress or else go himself, and 
make inquiries.” 

“Of course he will,” the others assented, almost in unison. 

“Well, then," the commissar went on, “Ivan Nikolaie- 
vitch will have to assure that person that everything is in 
order, that the prisoner is there, and will be given up as 
soon as a few formalities have been gone through. He 
will talk and look official and plausible; but he will want 
to be paid for that.” 

“Of course he will,” they all assented dolefully. 

“Ivan Nikolaievitch will also have to say that these 
formalities will take a couple of hours—perhaps three.” 

“Yes,” Jakob Grossman agreed; “but even so——” 

“Why yes, even so? Because I, who'll be waiting with 
the Bobrinsky woman over at the bank, will in the mean- 
while get more and more impatient, and finally—after the 
first half-hour, mind you—I will suddenly say that I am 
sick and tired of waiting, that if I am not to be trusted 
at all, then I throw up the business altogether.” 

“You throw up the business altogether?” exclaimed 
Aaron Mosenthal at the top of his rasping voice. “Holy 
Moses! then what’s to become of us?” 

“T shall only say that, you fool!” the commissar re- 
torted; “but I shall say it so well and so often—lI shall 
even get into my automobile, I think, as if I was going back 
home right away—that the Bobrinsky woman will agree 
to anything. Why, you know she will, Paul Alexandrovitch,” 
he went on, and looked up at the ubiquitous Paul, who had 
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listened to the discussion with a perfectly inscrutable face 
and expressionless eyes. 

* You needn't be afraid," Paul now said sententiously; 
*the woman will agree to anything, as Peter Abramovitch 
so rightly says. She is ready to believe anything. When 
I gave her that first letter, over in Nice, she never doubted 
for a minute that it was genuine. No, no, you needn't be 
afraid, any of you. She won't put a spoke in our wheel." 

“And Ivan Nikolaievitch can play his part very well,” 
the commissar continued. «He's done the same sort of 
thing before. He will have books and papers there for 
the Swede to look at. No end of books and papers and 
entries and signatures. He looks very impressive in his 
uniform, does Ivan Nikolaievitch, and so proud and honest,” 
he added naively. 

* Besides," Paul Sergine concluded drily from his point 
of vantage, *neither the Swede nor the woman will be 
suspecting that anything's going to be wrong." 

Whereupon the others nodded approval. But Jakob 
Grossman, having settled that point to his satisfaction, 
now embarked upon a fresh subject for discussion. 

“It is a pity," he sighed, “that we can’t do without 
Ivan Nikolaievitch.” 
$ -“үүей,» the commissar retorted with an oath, “we 

can't. And that's all about it.” 
“There are so many of us to share already," Aaron 
Mosenthal put in dolefully. “Опе wouldn't mind Ivan 
Nikolaievitch really—he belongs to us, as it were; but we 
begin by sharing fifty-fifty with those foreigners." 
The remark was received in melancholy silence. Jakob 
Grossman was the picture of a Dachshund in distress. 
The people's commissar was more like a rough-haired cur, 
held in leash and not daring to snarl; only Paul Sergine's 
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almond-shaped eyes became more expressionless than 
before. 

* Couldn't we——?” vaguely suggested Aaron Mosen- 
thal. 

*No, we couldn't," the commissar snapped curtly. 

*We should be kicked out of the European organi- 
sation," Paul remarked drily, *and there's very little left 
to do now in Russia." 

“That’s true,” Jakob Grossman assented with a regret- 
ful sigh for the happy times in the early days of the 
glorious revolution, when there was such a lot—such a 
lot to do. 

“But,” suggested one of the others, “supposing now 
there was an accident, eh?” 

And Grossman sagely shook his head. 

“There are often accidents,” he said. “In trains. Or 
—or—one never knows,” he added vaguely. 

Three of them looked for guidance at the other two. 
Paul Sergine and Peter Abramovitch were obviously the 
brains of this body of thieves. Conscious that their in- 
ventive powers were being appealed to, they exchanged 
glances; that is to say, the commissar caught a glance 
from Paul Sergine’s eyes, a glance which would have ap- 
peared expressionless to anyone else, but which conveyed 
a subtle meaning to his boon-companion. A meaning 
that was satisfying, evidently, because the next moment 
Peter Abramovitch said quite cheerfully: 

“Let’s have a bottle of that excellent green Char- 
treuse, comrade Grossman. And then,” he added, look- 
ing round at the sober faces before him, “we'll talk of 
something else.” 

Grossman called to his Frau to bring the Chartreuse, 
and presently she came shuffling into the room, her shawl 
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over her head, the latest baby in her arms, and the bottle 
of green Chartreuse in her hand. Mixed with French 
brandy in equal parts, it seemed to make an excellent 
drink, which further had the property of cheering dole- 
ful spirits. 

“I suppose,” Jakob Grossman remarked, after һе had 
drunk and smacked his lips—“I suppose that we shall 
have the English party here by the afternoon train 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” Peter Abramovitch replied thoughtfully. “And 
I ought to be back from Kharkoff by then. I wonder, 
now——” 

But what the people’s commissar wondered at at this 
moment was not destined to be known just then. The 
green Chartreuse having eased the tension, a fresh deal 
in Tarok was promptly asked for, and for the next quarter 
of an hour or so the curt calls of “Contra—Recontra— 
Pagat Ultimo—Vier Könige,” and so on, alone broke the 
silence that had fallen over the isba. Frau Grossman and 
her brood had apparently all gone to bed; now and again 
only would a puling little cry be heard or a sharp “Be 
quiet, André!" or “Go to sleep, Irma!" from the wearied 
mother. Overhead, too, all was still. Just before the 
game had been resumed, Jakob Grossman had crept up 
the winding stairs on tip-toe and listened for a moment 
at the door that gave on the loft. When he came 
down, he reported that everything was still up there. The 
woman was evidently fast asleep; Jakob could not even 
hear her breathe. 

Soon after midnight the party broke up. Jakob Gross- 
man this time was the winner at Tarok. He was in rare 
good-humour. All his misgivings about the business on 
the morrow had vanished with his good luck at cards, 
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He was also pleased because the subject of the foreigners 
sharing in the matter of the jewels had been dropped so 
abruptly. It had been dropped in consequence of a 
knowing glance exchanged between Peter Abramovitch 
and Paul Sergine, and Jakob Grossman was willing to 
leave it at that. There were often accidents on trains or 
А іп automobiles; people who travelled, naturally took their 
| lives in their hands, as it were—and really the fifty-fifty 
| sharing proposition should never have been agreed to. 
Grossman that night went very contentedly to bed. 
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Tue following morning, soon after nine o'clock, the 
chocolate-coloured automobile which had once belonged 
to the Bobrinskys, but was now in the natural course of 
events the property of the people's commissar of the dis- 
trict, drew up outside the isba. Peter Abramovitch, in a 
magnificent fur coat and round hat of astrakan, jumped 
down, leaving Aaron Mosenthal in charge of the car. He 
walked briskly across to the front door of the isba, loudly 
calling for Jakob Grossman. He was in the best of | 
ы) spirits. Last night, after the party at the isba had broken 
! up, he and Paul Sergine had had a long talk—a nice, 
: long, intimate talk—-during which they had settled one or 
| two outstanding matters to their own satisfaction. Paul 
m was a man of inventive brain and full of resource. Peter 
Abramovitch was very pleased with him. 

The weather this morning was very cold and raw. 
These were days when the pale April sun would melt the 
snow by day, and the night frosts would freeze the 
puddles in the cart-ruts and turn the mud into hard 
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cakes. At nine o'clock the hard cakes had not yet been 
turned into slush, and the cart-ruts were still paved with 
ice; but down from the overhanging, sloping roofs the 
melted snow had already begun to drip. 

It was cold and raw. Peter Abramovitch, as he stood 
at the door, waiting for Grossman to pull the bolts, swung 
his arms and stamped his feet to keep himself warm. A 
few seconds later Jakob Grossman appeared. 

“Come in, Peter Abramovitch,” he said genially, “and 
have a glass of brandy before you start. It will be cold 
on the way.” 

It certainly was not cold inside the isba. A fire was 
roaring in the big stove and Jakob Grossman had hast- 
ened to shut the door as soon as his friend had slipped 
inside. Aaron Mosenthal had been left to keep himself 
warm against the engine of his car. 

“Well,” Peter Abramovitch said, smacking his lips 
after the first drink of that excellent brandy, “have you 
seen anything of the Bobrinsky woman this morning ?" 

*No," Jakob replied, *not yet." 

*Heard anything of her?" 

“No. She's been very quiet.” 

*We shall have to get under way very soon. It will 
take us three hours to get to Kharkoff. The roads are 
devilish bad." 

And Peter Abramovitch took another good drink 
of brandy—it was good French cognac too—then he 
shouted: 

“Hey there! comrade Bobrinska. It’s time we got 
under way." 

But though the commissar's voice was loud enough 
to shake the beams of the isba, there came no response 
from the loft. 
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*She surely cannot be asleep!" Peter Abramovitch 
remarked with a frown. 

“TIl go and see," Grossman rejoined. 

He shuffled up the spiral staircase, and quite un- 
ceremoniously lifted the latch of the wooden door that 
gave on the loft. He found it a little difficult to push 
the door open; something seemed to be in the way, and 
looking down, he saw the mattress, which had evidently 
been laid on the floor right against the door. Jakob 
pushed and pushed, and all the while he swore. 

*Now then, woman, what devil's tricks have you been 
at? Pull that mattress away so that I can get in." 

When, a second or two later, he was able to squeeze 
his body through the door into the loft, the first thing he 
saw was that a whole lot of things had been piled on the 
top of the mattress, the sacks of barley, the bunches of 
maize and onions. 

“What the devil —— ?" he muttered. 

“Hey!” Peter Abramovitch shouted from below. 
“What’s happening there? Why doesn’t the woman 
come?” 

At first Jakob could see nothing. The loft was large 
and the only window in it small. He called to the woman 
to come along quickly: the commissar was waiting for her. 
He also swore at the woman, the darkness, and the cold. 
The place was like an ice-house. Of course with the 
window open, what could one expect? Fool of a woman 
to leave a window open this weather! But where in the 
devil’s name was she? 

Gradually Jakob’s eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom—the gloom and the silence. From the public 
room down below Peter Abramovitch was still yelling at 
the top of his voice: 
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“What in h—ll аге you doing up there? Tell the 
woman——” 

“The woman’s gone!” Jakob shouted in reply. 

“Gone? Nonsense! She can’t be gone. Where? How? 
Didn’t you see her go?” 

Jakob’s Dachshund face peered down from the top 
of the stairs. 

“She’s gone, I tell you,” he said. “Only in the clothes 
she stood in. Her valise is here with the key in the lock, 
and all her change of clothes there. I haven’t had time 
to turn them over,” he added naively. “And there’s even 
a handbag here with some money in it.” 

He came scrambling down the stairs, his sienna- 
coloured hair bristling with some queer sensation he could 
not quite define. 

Peter Abramovitch poured himself out half a glass of 
brandy, drank it down, and smacked his lips. 

“Bah!” he said, as he set the glass back on the 


~ table. “She’s gone out for a walk, that’s all.” 


“Why,” Jakob retorted querulouSly, “should she start 
her walk by jumping out of the window, when she could 
have gone comfortably through here?” 

“How do you mean? Jumping through the window? 
Who jumped through the window?” 

“The Bobrinska, I tell you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know?—how do I know?" Jakob Gross- 
man reiterated, his temper evidently getting ruffled and 
his nerves visibly on edge. “Haven’t I my eyes in my 
head, Peter Abramovitch? You'll be telling me soon that 
I didn't see that the window was open, and the latch of 


it broken, and that I didn't find this, hanging to a nail 


just below the window on the outside!” 
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And Jakob held out a piece of dark material, a rag 
torn from a dress by a protruding nail. Peter Abram- 
ovitch took the bit of material and examined it attentively; 
then he waved this mute piece of evidence aside im- 
patiently. With great strides he crossed the room and 
ran helter-skelter up the winding stairs. He wanted to 
see for himself just what had happened, for Jakob Gross- 
man's story sounded incredible. He strode across the loft 
and gazed out of the window. There was a wide and 
very muddy bit of road down below which led to the 
yard at the back; and beyond the road there was a 
broken-down chestnut paling which was the boundary 
between what land belonged to the isba and the yard of 
the neighbouring cottage. The view from the tiny window 
revealed no clue to the mystery. There certainly was the 
nail, to which a few threads of material still hung, but 
the mud in the road below was frozen so hard that it 
did not betray the slightest trace of footprints. Peter 
Abramovitch turned abruptly from the window, to find 
Jakob Grossman at liis elbow with the piece of torn dress 
material in his hand. 

* You think it's a piece of the Bobrinska's dress?" he 
queried, pointing to the bit of rag. 

* What else is it?" Jakob retorted. 

*And that she tore her dress climbing out of this 
window?” 

“T know she climbed out of the window.” 

And Jakob Grossman, suddenly diving into the dark 
corner nearest to him, hauled out a heavy length of 
knotted rope. 

«І found,” he said, “this rope still hanging outside.” 

“This rope? She used a rope,” the commissar re- 
iterated, frowning, “to climb out of this window?” 
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*Haven't I said so all along?" Grossman queried 
irritably. “She found this piece of rope, made some knots 
in it, tied it round the beam up there, and let herself 
down that way." 

Peter Abramovitch with his nose in the air examining 
the beam, as if it was going to clear up the mystery, re- 
marked thoughtfully: *Why should she have gone that 
way instead of comfortably by the door?" 

*You may be able to answer your own question, 
Peter Abramovitch," Grossman rejoined drily. *I can't." 

The commissar was silent for a moment, his small 
dark eyes, with that cruel gleam in them, searched the 
ugly Dachshund-like face, as if to divine the thoughts 
that were tumbling over one another beneath that sienna- 
coloured pate. Jakob had sunk down like a limp bundle 
on the rickety three-legged stool, his pale brown eyes 
staring at nothing in particular. Stanko, on the other 
hand, was all the time cudgelling his brains. What could 
be the explanation of this secret flitting, with all the risks 
of travelling without a permit, when the business of the 
jewels was going on so well and without a hitch? 

“Well,” he ejaculated after a moment or two, with a 
half-sigh of satisfaction, *there's one thing very certain: 
she can't go far without a passport. And she has no 
permit to travel, and no papers of identity." 

But this statement had not the desired effect on 
Jakob Grossman’s doleful spirits: Не did not wake out 
of his gloomy meditations, but only murmured in a dis- 
pirited kind of way: 

“That rascal André Ivanovitch will sell a railway 
ticket to anyone without a permit, if they give him a few 
roubles for shutting his mouth." 

*Well, then, say the Bobrinska gets as far as Khar- 
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koff" Peter Abramovitch argued. “She can't go any 
farther. The people's commissar at Kharkoff—good com- 
rade Brussin—can’t be bought with a few roubles. He 
is too keen on rounding up all these bourgeois people. 
And he wants promotion and recognition from Moscow. 
No, no,' he went on, resolutely shaking his head, *you 
can't get round old Brussin in a hurry. Passports, per- 
mits, identity papers, all have got to go through his hands. 
And he can't grant a permit without the passport and 
identity papers are in order." 

“But,” Jakob Grossman broke in querulously, “the 
Bobrinska's passport and identity papers are in order. 
She had them when she came here." 

*So she had," Peter Abramovitch rejoined with a 
knowing wink, *but I made her leave all that with me 
yesterday." 

This was meant to be encouraging, but all the sound 
that Jakob uttered in response to this inspiriting news 
was a curt “Oh!” 

“What do you mean by ‘oh!’?” Peter Abramovitch 
demanded. 

“І mean,” Jakob replied with a doleful shake of the 
head, “that where the Bobrinska has gone to, there’s no 
need of passport or of permit.” 

The commissar frowned: 

“You mean——?” he queried significantly. 

«I do.” 

«But——” 

“You want to know what I think, Peter Abramovitch? 
I think the Bobrinska heard us talking last night; and 
when she heard that her husband was dead, she just 
went crazy, and has done away with herself.” 

He rose and shook himself just like a Dachshund 
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after it has had a whipping. Now that he had put his 
fears into words, he felt better, and was able to look his 
comrade more resolutely in the face. Obviously he cared 
nothing whether the ex-Princess Bobrinsky had done 
away with herself or no. Death—other people's deaths 
—did not worry these makers of social revolutions. What 
did worry Jakob Grossman was the fear that the business 
of the jewels could never now come off. But Peter 
Abramovitch, reading his thoughts, tried to reassure him. 

“And if you want to know my opinion, Jakob Gross- 
man,” he said, “then I shall tell you that I don’t believe 
the woman has killed herself. I believe that she has 
just tried to give me the slip, and has gone to Kharkoff 
ahead of me. She must have got round that rascal 
André Ivanovitch with a few roubles, as you say, and 
travelled by the five o’clock train this morning. Wait 
till I catch André Ivanovitch, that’s all. Perhaps the 
Bobrinska only just wanted to have a talk first with that 
d——d Swede of hers, so as to see how they can cheat 
me between them; perhaps she wanted something more 
than that. But anyway,” he went on with a vicious snarl, 
“she won’t find that her escape has done her any good. 
Unless the officer at Kharkoff railway-station has been 
a perfect fool, the Bobrinska will find that she can’t even 
leave the station without a permit; and if she did man- 
age to slip through this morning, she'll find that she won't 
be able to leave the town again in a hurry. Where's 
your telephone, Jakob Grossman?" he queried abruptly. 

Just as this conglomeration of hovels called the 
village of Ostolga boasted of electric light, so did it also 
possess Western culture in the way of telephone. Such 
anomalies do exist in this part of the world. Jakob 
Grossman, who lived in one room with his wife, his four 
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children, and his more valuable poultry, had both electric 
light and telephone installed in his isba. 

“Downstairs,” he replied, “just underneath the stairs.” 

Already Peter Abramovitch had crossed the loft with 
great strides, and was clattering down the winding stairs 
in search of the precious telephone. Grossman followed 
him more leisurely. Before he did so, he carefully dragged 
the Bobrinska’s valise into the darkest corner of the loft, 
behind some sacks of barley; he had already taken the 
precaution of relieving the hand-bag of its contents. What 
a mercy it was that the commissar had been so deeply 
engrossed in the mystery of the woman’s disappearance 
that he forgot all about the valise. 

From below Stanko’s harsh voice could be heard at 
the telephone: 

“Kharkoff,” he shouted. “The Commissariat. At once. 
Eh? What? People’s Commissar for Ostolga speaking. 
Ring up Ostolga 14 as soon as І am through. But look 
sharp, now." 

He hung up the receiver, and went to the table to 
get himself another glass of brandy. Excitement had 
made him thirsty. Aaron Mosenthal, tired of waiting in 
the car, came to the door wanting to know what was 
happening. It was bitterly cold outside, and he was 
thirsty. But Stanko peremptorily ordered him to go back 
to the car. 

“I am coming directly,” he said curtly. And turning 
to Jakob Grossman, who was slowly coming down the 
stairs, he added: *No use letting these fools know any- 
thing. They are no use and they talk too much.” 

“But what about Paul?” Jakob suggested. “Hell 
have to know.” 

“Of course, Paul,” Peter Abramovitch assented. “As 
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soon as I have talked with the Commissar at Kharkoff, 
I'll go back and fetch Paul; he'll have to——” 

But at this point he was interrupted by the ringing 
of the telephone bell. 

“Now then, my fine Bobrinska,” he murmured as he 
went back to the telephone and took up the receiver, 
“we'll just see—— 

“Hallé! hall6!” he called. “Yes! Commissar Peter 
Abramovitch Stanko speaking from Ostolga. Eh? What? 
Commissar Stanko, Ostolga. Ostolga. Can’t you hear? 
O.S.T.O.L.G.A. Yes! Who is it? What? I can’t hear. 
Commissar Stanko. Stanko. S.T.A.N.K.O. Yes, Stanko. 
Ostolga. I want to speak to Commissar Brussin. Brussin. 
Oh! it’s you, comrade? Good. No; I can’t, either. Curse 
this telephone! Listen! There is a woman who left here 
to-day without a passport. She is a dangerous reactionary. 
What? What? A woman. Travelling without passport. 
Yes. Awoman. No passport. Alone. What? Oh! Bobrinsky. 
Bo-brin-sky. What? Eh? B.O.B.R. What? Oh, never 
mind the name, then. What? Woman. Alone. No pass- 
port. Detain her. De-tain her until I come. What? 
Yes, yes! De-tain—woman—alone—without passport— 
till I come. You will? You heard that? Good! Good! 
Yes! All right. Good-bye!” 

Having yelled into the telephone for over three minutes, 
Peter Abramovitch felt quite exhausted. He hung up the 
receiver, and had to be comforted with brandy. Jakob 
served his friend, muttering half to himself all the while: 

“This confounded telephone. More trouble than it’s 
worth, I say. It’s always out of order, either because of 
the snow, or the gale, or the thaw, or something. And if 
you do get through, you never can hear what they say 
at the other end, and they never can hear you. So what’s 
15* 
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the good of it? And the money they charge for the 
beastly thing——” 

“Never mind, Jakob,” Peter Abramovitch said reassur- 
ingly. “Brussin heard that much, anyway, that I am 
anxious about a woman who is travelling without a pass- 
port. Well, Brussin isn’t the man to deliver a travelling 
permit without a passport and properly visaed identity 
papers, so really I needn’t have troubled about that tele- 
phone. You may rest assured, comrade Grossman,” he 
added, rising and picking up his fur gloves, “that the 
Bobrinsky woman will have learned by now that it is im- 
possible for her to go anywhere in Russia unless all her 
papers are in order and visaed by me. Yes, impossible,” 
he reiterated with slow emphasis. “And soon she'll find 
that in Russia she won’t even be able to commit suicide 
without proper identity papers!” 

He laughed, quite pleased with his little joke. And 
even Jakob Grossman was induced to smile, though there 
was still a thoughtful look in his pale brown eyes. 

“Put my automobile up in your garage, Jakob Gross- 
man,” Peter Abramovitch concluded, as he made for the 
door, “and give Aaron Mosenthal enough brandy to make 
him tipsy. I shan’t want him again to-day. I am going 
round to the station now to find out who left by the train 
this morning, and then I shall go back to my house to 
fetch Paul Alexandrovitch. He and I are going to Khar- 
koff together.” 

And nodding once more reassuringly to comrade 
Jakob Grossman, the people’s commissar went out of 
the isba. 
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XXVIII 


Tue following morning the English party arrived in 
Ostolga, having come through from Vienna, via Budapest 
and Lwow, which was the longest way round. In spite 
of every effort on the part of Kilts to relieve the monotony 
as well as the discomfort of the journey, the two days 
and nights spent in a stuffy train that reeked of filth and 
manifold odours, the uneatable food served in a restaurant 
car that rocked like a medizval torture-cradle, and the 
impossibility of finding rest between sheets that smelt of 
sulphur and of dust, had brought Litta's spirits down to 
their nadir. 
Had it not been for thoughts of Gabrielle, she really 
believed that she must go under, physically or mentally. 
It was only the hope of seeing Gabrielle again that kept 
her up, the longing to see the one friend whose affection 
might prove a solace in the dreary years of vain regrets 
that were to come. At times Litta fell to wondering if 
she ever would see Gabrielle again— Gabrielle, for whose | 
sake she had made the supreme sacrifice. For the moment 
she seemed to have become as illusory as the dreams 
which Litta no longer dared to dream. Looking back on | 
this interminable journey from London, it seemed as if | 
at every turn Gabrielle had just eluded her, whether by 
coincidence or some reason more sinister, Litta had no 
longer the energy to conjecture. 
In London, in Vienna, in Budapest, it had always 
been the same. At the Beausite, in London, Litta had, 
it seems, just missed her friend by half an hour. In | 


Vienna, after her dream-state in the Prater, when she 
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and Kilts got to the Imperial, they were told by the hall- 
porter that the Princess Bobrinsky accompanied by her 
courier had left for Budapest by the morning train. Litta 
had insisted that Kilts should send a telegram to Paul 
Sergine, telling him on no account to leave Budapest until 
they had all met, the matter being of the utmost im- 
portance. 'The trouble was that Kilts did not know at 
what hotel Paul would be putting up; but Litta had been 
so insistent that finally a telegram was sent to the four 
principal hotels in Budapest. With satisfactory results, 
because at the Hungaria, where Kilts made inquiries, 
there was a note left for him from Paul in answer to the 
telegram. Looking very crest-fallen, Kilts brought this 
letter to Litta. It was written in German, which Litta 
did not understand, but Kilts translated it as he read 
along. 
Paul said in his letter how surprised he was that Bill 
and Kilts—he did not mention Litta, as, of course, he 
did not know that she was of the party—had followed him 
to Budapest. Did they mistrust him in any way? He 
then went on to say that, acting on the instructions in 
the telegram, he had done his utmost to persuade the 
Princess to break her journey once more, even going so far 
as to say there were more difficulties with the Hungarian 
authorities about the Russian passports, but the Princess 
had frankly told him that she did not believe him, and 
| that if he didn't wish to accompany her straightway, he 
! might remain behind: she would ро on alone. And as 
Paul thought the best thing to do was to keep in touch 
with her, he decided to continue the journey in her com- 
pany. In any case, they would be held up at the frontier 
) before entering Russia, as the Polish Government now 
detained every traveller for forty-eight hours before allow- 
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ing them to proceed. This would, of course, give Kilts 
and Bill ample time to come up with them. 

It all sounded perfectly simple and straightforward. 
Kilts explained that the Polish frontier had become a 
kind of Ellis Island where travellers were held up some- 
times for days, while their passports, their visas, and their 
luggage were examined and inquired into. As a rule, 
the unfortunate travellers were herded together in places 
that were little better than sheds, and the discomfort and 
dirt were quite unspeakable, but he, Kilts, knew a man 
who had quite a nice house in the village, and he would 
see to it that not only they themselves but also the 
Princess were accommodated in this kind friend's house. 
There they could rest for a day or two, and as, of course, 
none of them—except perhaps Paul—would be proceed- 
ing to Russia, there would be no trouble with the Polish 
authorities and they could all come back when they liked. 

It sounded absolutely ideal. For the moment Litta 
felt her spirits revive at thought of meeting Gabrielle at 
last. After she had broken the terrible truth to her friend, 
she would still be there to comfort her, and then they 
would embark on the sad, homeward journey together. 
Gabrielle would be safe, and she, Litta, would be ready 
to fulfil her bargain and return home to her father. 

Everything indeed seemed all right. It was only Paul 
Sergine whom Litta vaguely mistrusted. He had played 
her false in London, pretending that he would stop Gabrielle 
from making a start the following morning; and although 
Kilts and her father were both at pains to explain to her 
that Paul couldn't help himself, the Princess being so set 
n going, nevertheless Litta still vaguely mistrusted him. 
But her father wouldn't hear a word against Paul. 

*Paul and I are as one," he said to Litta over and 
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over again. “Weve been pertikler pals ever since that 
day—you know—in Yeominster—when you come out. 
He took a tremendous liking to you, and I liked him be- 
cause he liked you. See? You can just trust Paul like 
you would me; and you ain’t going to mistrust your old 
father, are yer, kid?” 

And Litta, her soft cheek resting against that rough 
coat of his, which, in the past, used to give her such a 
sense of security, murmured a gentle, reassuring “No.” 

Nor did she, in fact, mistrust her father. She felt that 
if she lost faith in him now, then indeed would the whole 
of her little world lie shattered at her feet. She remem- 
bered the queer code of honour: that whatever else you 
might do, you must not do the dirty on a pal, and as he 
had always acted straight and dealt fairly with her in the 
past, so, she believed, would he act straight in this, the 
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greatest crisis of their lives. 
And so she had started from Budapest on the last 
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lap of the dreary journey. Kilts had explained that the 
Polish frontier, where they would perforce have to halt, 
and where they would most certainly come up with Paul 
and the Princess Bobrinsky, was distant forty-eight hours’ 
journey from Budapest, and Litta had entered the stuffy, 
evil-smelling sleeping-compartment, resigned to a further 
two days of martyrdom. 

But already the first twenty-four hours put a terrible 
damper on her spirits: Once past the great plains of 
Hungary—where the huge, perfectly tilled fields, with 
their furrows already rich with a soft green down, gave 
promise of the sea of golden corn or of stately, plumed 

maize to come—once past that land of promise, where 
the cottages, sparsely dotted about the plain, wore that 
air of cleanliness and well-being peculiar to purely agri- 
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cultural districts, desolation, poverty, and dirt were writ 
large on the agglomeration of squalid, hemp-thatched 
hovels, called either villages or, more grandiloquently, town- 
ships, over which the Slav element in Europe holds sway. 

The whole landscape, beyond the frowning peaks of 
the Karpathians, was terribly depressing. During the 
weary length of those two interminable days, Litta sat in 
the corner of her sleeping-compartment gazing out on the 
immensities of earth and sky: the sky a dull, uniform 
grey, broken at very rare intervals by the faint gleam of 
a pale, cheerless sun; the earth a mixture of coarse grass 
and frozen mud, with here and there a group of tall 
poplars or melancholy birch, and an occasional field 
plentifully sprinkled over with weeds. 

And Litta stared at the dreary stretch of country, as 
she had stared at the snow-capped peaks of the Kar- 
pathians, dull-eyed and weary; and anon she stared equally 
dull-eyed and equally weary on the flat desolation of the 
Pripet, over which an occasional heron gave the only sign 
of life, with a dismal call to its far-off mate, and then on 
the yellow ribbon of the Dnieper, whose blond and turgid 
waters lazily lapped its low-lying banks still covered with 
winter snow. 

Litta gazed and stared, not knowing where she was. 
She couldn't read, because of the violent rocking of the 
badly-coupled carriage over the ill-kept permanent way. 
She couldn't sleep, because of the noise and the dirt and 
the perpetual halts at tiny stations, where officials in 
shabby uniforms blew tin trumpets in a futile and de- 
sultory manner. The landscape had ceased to have any 
meaning for her. She had no idea what part of which 
country she was traversing. She didn't understand a word 
of the language. The outlandish names on the various 
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railway-stations conveyed no meaning to her, the aspect 
of the larger towns still less. Lwow, Pinsk, Gomel, Briansk. 
What possible meaning could they possibly have for an 
English girl who had learned geography before the Treaty 
of Trianon and Versailles had redrafted the map of Europe? 
After a while she noticed that the names of the stations 
were printed in characters that were different from the 
Latin—they were characters which she in her ignorance 
had always believed to be Russian; but Kilts explained 
to her that they were Polish, and that they were still in 
Poland, of course. In forty-eight hours from the time 
they left Budapest they would be on the frontier, and all 
that Litta had to guide her was the flight—the very slow 
flight—of time. 

In the afternoon of the second day they reached what 
certainly looked like a frontier station. Everyone had to 
get out of the train. The weather was horrible. A thin 
drizzle, half snow, half rain, seemed to penetrate to one's 
very bones. There seemed to be endless formalities about 
customs and passports. Litta, of course, didn't under- 
stand a word of what anybody said, and, hanging to her 
father’s arm, she went wherever she was led. There were 
not many passengers: the men mostly wore high boots, 
which were a good protection against the half-frozen snow, 
and Litta wished her father had a pair; she was afraid 
he would get his feet wet and catch cold. There were 
only about half a dozen women who got out of the 
sleeping-cars or first-class carriages, and who wore hats 
and fur coats; all the others had shawls over their heads 
and seemed loaded with innumerable bundles. All the 
passengers spoke various languages, which Litta did not 
understand, although she thought, by the intonation, that 
one or two spoke German. 
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When they first got out, Kilts had explained that 
this was the frontier town between Hungary and Poland, 
and that fortunately he spoke a few words of Polish and 
could manage everything without either Bill or Litta hav- 
ing to worry about anything. Kilts really was wonderful! 
He took charge of all the passports and the keys of the 
boxes, and deposited Litta and her father in a waiting- 
room, while he went to see after everything. Bill and 
Litta sat down on a wooden bench, after they had taken 
the precaution of drawing it well away from the wall. 
On the floor a dozen or so children were crawling and 
playing in the company of ants, beetles, and other ob- 
jectionable things. On the wooden benches ranged round 
the wall, patient, weary-looking women sat wrapped in 
shawls hugging bundles or babies. It was insufferably hot 
in the room, except when somebody came in or out through 
the door that gave on the station platform, when an icy-cold 
draught would suddenly pierce through to the marrow. 

Litta was so dog-tired, and the feeling of sitting still 
and not being ceaselessly rocked in a kind of torture- 
cradle was so comforting, that presently her head fell 
against her father's shoulder and she went fast asleep. 
Once or twice she woke, either because someone had 
blown a tin trumpet, or because one of the children 
started to cry, or one of the passengers had slammed the 
door to with a bang; on one occasion she half opened 
her eyes and saw Kilts standing there, talking to her 
father. But as she was not required to move, she went 
to sleep again. 

When she finally woke up, wide-eyed and startled, 
Kilts was again there, and he said that everything was in 
order. Litta thought that she must have been asleep a long 
time, because the dull afternoon had changed to evening, 
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and a halfburnt-out electric lamp overhead was now 
turned on and shed its dim light over the squalid scene. 
The passengers were all crowding in the door-way, hustling 
one another to get into the train. It was very cold. Kilts 
told them regretfully that there would be no sleeping-car 
available for them on this train, and he didn’t think they 
would care to wait for the express the following morning. 
Litta was quite sure that she would not, and Kilts then 
said that he had arranged with the chef de train that 
they should have a first-class compartment to themselves, 
and there was a coupé next door, where Litta could lie 
down and be sure of remaining undisturbed. 

And throughout that long, endless night and dismal 
dawn and morning Litta fought with memory, which, 
nerve-racking and insistent, perpetually conjured through 
the gloom visions of the exquisite dream, dreamt cons 
ago in the little classical arbour in the Prater at Vienna, 
when the scent of spring was all around, the chestnuts 
burst their fat gummy buds, and the air vibrated with 
awakening bird-life and pæans of praise from hundreds of 
feathered throats. The dream, the drugged sleep; with 
her man kneeling at her feet, her hand gently stroking 
the smooth brown hair. Her man! the mate, the friend, 
for whom she now longed with the most terrible heart- 
ache she had ever endured; the mate whose glance, whose 
softly whispered words, had thrilled her on those ex- 
quisite evenings in Santa Rosa, when the freesia was in 
bloom and the nightingale sang in the old walnut tree. 

Now she was left alone. She herself had turned away 
from him, in the hour when he had laid his broken pride 
at her feet, in the hour when she had suddenly ceased 
to wonder whether he knew the story of her past or 
whether he did not; when she no longer feared him, be- 
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cause she knew at last that he loved her, whatever that 
past might have been. She had turned away from him 
in that supreme hour, when love, held in leash by pride 
for so long, had at last burst its bonds and lay humble 
and appealing at her feet. 

“Litta! my little Litta! I will teach you how good it 
is to love, and when the nightingale sings again in the 
old walnut tree, I will teach you how good it is to 
kiss!” 

And Litta had turned away, because she was fettered 
by bonds of honour that tied her to the old life in which 
he had no part. And because of those bonds she was 
going back to the old life, and between Gabrielle’s affection 
and her father’s love she would try to forget. It was for 
Gabrielle that she had made the great, the supreme 
sacrifice; for her sake that she had turned away from her 
mate and gone back to her father. 

Gabrielle and her father! Would she find in those 
two affections the comfort for which she craved? Would 
they fill that terrible void which, like the dreary expanse 
of the Pripet marshes, echoed to no sound of life save to 
the despairing cry to a far-off mate. 


XXIX 


Lrrra's first thought when the train presently drew 
up at what looked like a very small station, and Kilts 
came into her compartment and told her that at last they 
had come to their journey's end, had been for Gabrielle, 
her first question: when would she see Gabrielle? 

It seems that the place they had come to was a kind 
of suburb of the big frontier town where all the other 
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passengers had been made to alight. Litta must have 
been very fast asleep when they had stopped at that town, 
or she would have heard something of the noise and 
bustle that had gone on at that station. So Kilts said, 
and added that he hoped she felt a little rested after her 
sleep. Litta, on alighting, could not help remarking that 
there seemed to be plenty more passengers left in the 
train, but really everything seemed of so little importance, 
now that she was so near to seeing Gabrielle, that she 
did not give the whole matter another thought. She was 
out of the train in an instant, happy to be in the open 
air, although it was cold and damp, with rivers of mud 
and half-melted snow all over the permanent way and no 
platform to the station. 

She understood that she, her father, and Kilts were 
to be the guests of one of Kilts's friends, who was a very 
high Russian official and that it was through his in- 
fluence that the English party had been allowed to 
proceed as far as the suburban station, instead of being 
cooped up in impossible huts in the town, far worse, Kilts 
declared, than Ellis Island in the States. 

This wonderful friend of Kilts’s had sent his car to 
meet the party, and Litta, half dazed both with fatigue 
and excitement, found herself presently bundled into this, 
and whisked through some more rivers of slush and melted 
snow to quite a pleasant-looking house, on the threshold 
of which stood the host, whom Kilts introduced to her as 
Peter Abramovitch Stanko. He was exceedingly amiable, 
too exuberantly so, Litta thought. Of course she could 
not understand a word he said, for he spoke partly in 
German and partly in Russian; but she certainly didn't 
like him. At first sight she put him down as coarse; her 
father and Kilts, even after the horrible journey, looked 
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clean and refined beside him. His mouth looked sensual 
and cruel, and his eyes were shifty. 

As he seemed not to understand a word of French or 
English or Italian, all of which Litta tried on him, in 
order to ask about Gabrielle, Kilts was obliged to come 
to the rescue and do some interpreting. The commissar 
—for that, it seems, was his rank—nodded his head most 
vigorously and emphatically when Kilts made him under- 
stand that what the English lady wanted to know was 
whether Princess Bobrinsky, travelling with her courier, 
would be obliged to halt at the frontier town. The com- 
missar went on to explain to Kilts in voluble Russian 
that the Princess was probably there now, if she had 
started twenty-four hours earlier than the English party. 
He even went so far as to offer to send his car into the 
town right away, with orders to find the Princess Bo- 
brinsky and bring her back as soon as possible. Of 
course there would be a few formalities: the English lady 
must understand, and be patient. Officials in all frontier 
towns were apt to get red-tapy for want of something 
better to do, and it might be a couple of hours, or even 
three, before Princess Bobrinsky could possibly arrive here. 

After that this ugly commissar might have looked like 
the Prince of Darkness himself, Litta would still have re- 
garded him as a heavenly messenger. 

In the meanwhile he expressed the hope that the 
English lady would take a little rest and look upon his 
poor house as her own. His housekeeper would show her 
to her room and bring her a small collation, and then 
perhaps the English lady would try to get a little sleep. 
Before the afternoon was half over, the commissar guar- 
anteed that the automobile would be back with the Princess 
Bobrinsky. 
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This conversation took place in a long, narrow, over- 
heated hall, at the farther end of which was the staircase 
leading to the floor above. The housekeeper—an obese, 
slatternly woman who answered to the name of Natalia— 
summoned by the commissar, waited for Litta at the foot 
of the stairs and then conducted her upstairs to a room 
which at first sight appeared crammed full of furniture of 
every sort and kind, both suitable and unsuitable; fortunately 
there was a very nice looking bed in the corner on which 
there were nice soft pillows and, oh! the joy of it! fine, 
clean sheets. 

But even before she glanced at the bed, Litta had 
spied a door which, half open, revealed the possibility of 
its giving on a bathroom. The joy of it! A bath! She 
peeped in, but, alas! the disappointment was great. The 
room certainly had a bath in it. At one time it must 
have been in use. Now it was covered with grime, the 
enamel chipped, rusty iron showing in many places, and 
it was filled with every conceivable kind of lumber, too 
miscellaneous to take in at a glance. Almost in tears 
Litta turned to the woman, who stood by solid as a rock, 
her hands clasped on her enormous body, obviously not 
even beginning to understand what was upsetting this 
foreign woman to the verge of tears. Fortunately the men 
were still down in the hall. Litta sent a despairing call 
to Kilts. He came running up the stairs and once more 
had to act as interpreter. With his help Litta was made 
to understand that the bathroom had been in disuse for 
years, ever since the water-pipes had burst one winter 
owing to the frost. So there was nothing left but to ask 
for as much hot water as the house could muster, and 
unlimited cold water. Тһе woman then waddled off, 
muttering and shrugging her shoulders at the eccen- 
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tricities of these foreigners, who were all capitalists and 
bourgeois. 

And presently Litta, after wrestling first with insufficient 
hot water and inadequate crockery, and then with quite a 
good meal of cold meat, brown bread, and a half-bottle 
of excellent champagne, tried to put aside all her troubles. 
She was young and very much alive. Only very, very 
tired. So, after her meal, she lay down on the bed and 
went to sleep. 


XXX 


AT three o'clock, when Litta woke up refreshed, ex- 
cited, and almost happy, her father came to her with the 
story that the Princess Bobrinsky and Paul had not yet 
arrived. 

*]t don't mean nothing, kid," he said reassuringly. 
*'The people here say that there are two ways of getting 
to this infernal place from Budapest, and that we took 
the shorter way. Well, I suppose Paul was not so sharp 
as Kilts, and he took the Princess the longest way 
round." 

Litta had listened, dry-eyed and silent, to what her 
father said. For the first time a sharp stab of suspicion 
had shot through her heart. It was impossible—impossible 
—that this series of misunderstandings, of just missing the 
other two travellers at every turn, should be the result of 
coincidence. This meant that her father was lying to her. 
Had been lying all along. They had brought her here, 
because she had insisted, but they had meant to lie to 
her all along. 

Father went on talking for a while, but she hardly 
listened, just pretended to acquiesce in everything, to 
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believe everything, anything, in fact, so as to be rid of 
him quickly and be left alone, to think. He expressed 
great sorrow at this fresh disappointment for her and 
went away presently looking—she thought—rather crest- 
fallen and shame-faced. 

Of course he was lying. And she had been a fool to 
be taken in by all those lies. She was not going to be 
allowed to see Gabrielle until after the business of the 
jewels had been ‘settled. That much was clear. Would 
she be allowed to see her afterwards? Litta had not 
tackled her father immediately about all those lies which 
he and Kilts had told her; she wanted time to think. But 
what would be the use of tackling either of the men? 
They would deny everything. Go on swearing and lying. 
And in a couple of days they would all be in Russia, and 
God alone knew if she ever would see Gabrielle. 'This 
much Litta had not begun to doubt. She did believe that 
they were still outside Russia and that Gabrielle was also 
somewhere in this frontier town, waiting for permission to 
enter that awful country from which she would probably 
never be allowed to return. 

Now, if only it were possible to go over to that town, 
to enlist the services of a friend who would help her to 
get there. Once she was there, she was quite sure that 
she would find Gabrielle. In frontier towns officials al- 
ways spoke several languages, and as this was Poland, 
Litta felt sure that in the town she would find somebody 
who could speak French. She had plenty of money with 
her, and in this part of the world everything, it seems, 
could be accomplished with money. The question was, 
how to get to the town. This place where they were had 
seemed to her, as they drove through that river of slush, 
to be little better than a village. Was it likely that in a 
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village in Poland, even near the frontier, there would be 
people who spoke either English or French? Litta thought 
not. Alone with no one to consult, no one in whom to 
confide, and not knowing a word of the language of these 
parts—that was her position, and the problem of how to 
act in the interests of her friend was enough to daunt 
any spirit less buoyant than hers. But she was quite sure 
that the solution did lie somewhere, if only she could hit 
on it. She sat on the edge of the bed and thought and 
thought. Somehow she no longer felt either dejected or 
tired. Up to now she had felt alternately desperately 
anxious and desperately disappointed, but to herself she 
had seemed passive, the victim of circumstances she could 
not control. But now it was different. It was going to 
be a battle of wills. Her father's backed by his friends, 
and hers backed by her affection for Gabrielle. 

And she was determined to win. Though she was 
all alone, to scheme, to think, and to contrive, she was 
determined to win. Her whole existence was at stake, 
as well as Gabrielle's life. For she had burnt her boats. 
She had told her father before she started from London 
that if she went with him she would be burning her 
boats. And she had done it— finally, irrevocably—in the 
little arbour in Vienna. There was nothing ahead of her 
now. Nothing. If her father finally played her false, and 
Gabrielle was lured to Russia, never to return, then there 
would be nothing left for her but annihilation. The end 
of everything. She had felt something like that in Vienna, 
when she went away with Kilts from the little classical 
arbour in the Prater; but even on that awful day she had 
felt some mental sustenance in the thought of Gabrielle. 
She had burned her boats, of course, when she turned a 
deaf ear to Phil, but there had been the sacrifice made 
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for the sake of Gabrielle. But if her father played her 
false, then there would be absolutely nothing. 
And Litta knew what the men must have felt like in 
the early dawn in Belgium or in France, when the order 
came to go over the top. 
She bathed her eyes and face, which felt hot after 

all this thinking. She looked at her watch. It was four 

o'clock. Then she gave a glance through the window. | 

Beneath a drabby grey sky, the outlook was dismal in 

the extreme. All day there had been a thaw and a kind 

of yellow slush had settled over everything. In front of 

the window great lumps of melted snow were coming 

4 down from the sloping roof. The house appeared isolated 
from the rest of the village, as no others were in sight. 
A little to the right the whitewashed tower of a church 
peeped out above a group of gaunt acacias and evergreen 
oaks. And down below there was the remnant of what 
had once been a formal garden with small mop-head 
acacias looking forlorn, grouped in a circle, round a 
broken earthenware statue, and interspersed with dead or 
dying standard rose trees, each surmounted with a coloured 
glass ball, their tall stems smothered in weeds. 

Litta was on the point of turning away from the 
window when she saw her father and Kilts and the com- 
missar come out of the house, walk away through the 

desolate bit of garden, then turn away to the right, where 
they were soon lost to view. 
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! Downstairs in what was the commissar's dining-room 
the three men had sat talking for hours round the table, 
over the same kind of meal that had been served to 
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Litta: cold meat, brown bread, and excellent champagne, 
supplemented in this case by equally good French brandy 
and liqueurs, the proceeds of well-stocked cellars in what 
was once the Bobrinsky cháteau. 

As Bill spoke no other language but his own, and 
Commissar Peter Abramovitch spoke quite fluent English 
on this occasion, the conversation was carried on in Eng- 
lish. At first the conversation had turned a good deal 
on comrade Bills daughter. Kilts and Bill had gathered 
that Stanko knew nothing about the kid being with them, 
and some sort of story had to be told him about her be- 
ing a friend of the Bobrinsky woman and wishing to stay 
with her for a little bit in Russia. 

Kilts hastened to assure the commissar that there was 
no danger of the kid interfering in any way with the 
business of the jewels, but though her father had humoured 
her and had brought her so far, it would be best not to 
let her know too much. When women got together— 
what? 

With which implied sentiment Peter Abramovitch 
heartily concurred. But he did think it a pity that com- 
rade Bill had not left his daughter at home. 

At which remark Bill growled like an angry dog and 
drank more champagne. After which he relapsed into 
silence. 

Kilts, who was always for conciliation, poured oil on 
the troubled waters. The kid might prove useful in case 
the Bobrinsky woman had to be persuaded into anything. 
One never knew. She might turn obstinate. Women were 
queer. Always. Anyway, the kid could do no harm and 
might prove a useful help. She had been her father’s 
right hand on more than one occasion. But he, Kilts, 
and Bill thought it best not to tell the girl too much. 


Women were queer. Always. And in England sometimes 
women read newspapers and thought things. About 
Russia now. Eh? What? Comrade Stanko would under- 
stand. 
The commissar nodded sagely: 
А “Ties, comrades,” he said. “АП lies.” 
ы “ОҒ course," Kilts assented, still desiring to be con- 
1| ciliatory. “But you know what women are when once 
Ei they get an idea into their heads. So we just thought it 
| best to say as little as possible, and the kid, she just doesn't T 
} know that she is in Russia; she thinks she’s only at the 
i} frontier and that she’ll meet her friend presently. That’s 
what we told her, and she’s quite satisfied. But I had 
to tip you the wink to pretend that you didn’t speak Eng- · 
lish and to agree to everything I said, and I must say 
you acted your part splendidly. Splendidly. Didn’t he, Bill?” 
Bill grunted. He was getting out of his mental depth 
with all these stories which Kilts just rattled off as if they 
were true. For days now they had been lying to the kid, 
and now, it seems, they’d have to start lying to all these 
confounded Russians. Lies. Lies. More lies. Not that 
he, Bill, had any objection to lying; but there were so 
many lies on this journey he was getting all muzzy over 5 
| them. Presently he wouldn’t know who knew what, and 
who'd been told which, and then there would be the 
‘| devil to pay. 
However, Peter Abramovitch took everything in, quite 
good-humouredly. The only thing was that, of course, he 
% never would understand about the kid, and what the kid 
+ | meant to Bill. He’d never cared for anyone in all his life 
$ and he would never understand. He only thought that 
Bill had been weak and soft in allowing his daughter to 
have her way and bringing her along with him. 
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“The damnedest rubbish I ever heard,” the commissar 
had declared with a laugh, showing his teeth, which were 
large and yellow. “Two sane men like you, being led 
by the nose by a girl ——" 

But Bill didn't like either what he said or the tone in 
which he said it. 

“Cut that!” he broke in curtly. 

“Oh! we won't quarrel about it,” Peter Abramovitch 
went on with a shrug. *But what you wanted to bring 
a girl along here for, when there's business to do, I can't 
think." 

*'Then my advice to you is, don't try," Bill retorted, 
still growling and muttering. “But don't you go and say 
anything I don't like about the kid, or there'll be trouble. 
That’s all." 

A gleam shot suddenly through the commissar's small 
dark eyes, which might have caused the other two men 
to meditate if they had happened to have seen it. But 
the gleam was only momentary. The very next second 
Peter Abramovitch threw back his head and laughed. 
“Oh! these English people!" he exclaimed— always 
must have an ikon like our peasants over here, something 
to bow and scrape to. Then they just stand up before 
it and sing ‘God save the King’ or *Abide with me,’ and 
they are happy. But just a girl —Gott im Himmel!” 

'Then seeing that Kilts looked sullen and Bill ready to 
snarl, he left off laughing and slapped both the men ami- 
cably on the shoulder. *No offence, eh, comrades?" he 
added. He always found that this token of condescension 
on the part of so important a personage as he was had 
the effect of soothing the ruffled temper of any of his 
pals, but in this case neither the Englishman nor the Scotch- 
man appeared impressed with the honour done to them. 
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“Hadn’t you better tell us," Bill remarked drily, “how 
the business with the Bobrinsky woman is progressing? 
She arrived all right, I suppose?" 

*No," the commissar replied drily, *she did not." 

*What?" 'The exclamation was simultaneous. Kilts 
let fall his knife and fork on to his plate with a clatter, 
and the glass of champagne which Bill was twirling be- 
tween his fingers snapped with a loud click at the stem. 

“You are joking, friend Stanko,” he said slowly. 

“Not a bit of it," the commissar replied. “I tell you 
the woman has not arrived." 

*Nor Paul?" Kilts queried. 

*Nor Paul, of course." 

“But why in the devil’s name?" Bill queried. 

Peter Abramovitch shrugged his shoulders. *I hoped," 
he said, *that you would be able to tell me." 

“How should we know?” 

“You met Paul on the way, didn't you?” 

“Yes. In Vienna.” 

“Well, what did you arrange?” 

“That he should take the express to Warszawa, and 
then on to Koursk, and that we should go via Lwow and 
arrive here twenty-four hours later.” 

Peter Abramovitch shrugged: “Always because of the 
girl, I suppose?” 

“Never mind why,” Bill retorted with an oath. “That 
was what was arranged. We thought that you’d have all 
the business settled and done with by the time we arrived.” 

“Have they been detained at the frontier ?” Kilts asked. 

“Impossible,” the commissar asserted. “Paul knows 
all. the officials on both sides of the frontier, and so do I. 
Everything was arranged. They were to go straight 
through without any delay.” 
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*Has there been a breakdown on the line?" Kilts 
went on to suggest. 

“There may be. I didn't really trouble much. yester- 
day, because I thought you had made all arrangements. 
Now ГІ just telegraph to опе or two places on the way. 
We'll soon find out what has happened.” 

Bill and Kilts were silent after that. To a facility for 
telling lies there is the inevitable corollary of suspicion. 
The other fellow might also be telling lies. Not that Bill 
and Kilts were afraid that Stanko would try to do them 
out of their share in the jewel business. Though the con- 
templated deal was a big one, there might be bigger ones 
still pending in the near future, and if these Russians 
played a dirty game now, they would be ignominiously 
shut out of any further participation in the business of 
the great international organisation of thieves and black- 
mailers. No, no, it wouldn't pay them to do the dirty 
on their English pals. At least, so thought Kilts, who 
was a Scotchman, and therefore prudent, whilst Bill had 
that much primitive English instinct in him that he would 
just have liked to have seen the foreigner that dared to 
stand up to him. 

And so both Kilts and Bill remained surly and silent, 
whilst Peter Abramovitch went on talking a great deal. 
He was making light of the affair. Small railway ac- 
cidents, he declared, were of frequent occurrence in 
Russia. The permanent way, alas! was in such a shock- 
ing condition. Nothing serious ever occurred, but it meant 
delay for passengers, often of a day or two, until the 
track was sufficiently repaired to enable the train to 
proceed. 

He talked so much and so jovially, he filled the 
glasses so frequently and with such excellent champagne, 
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that gradually Kilts, for one, seemed to regain his spirits 
and conversation took a more general turn. Bill, how- 
ever, seemed disinclined to unbend. He had been rather 
morose throughout the latter part of the journey, ever 
since they had left Vienna in fact, and Kilts had had 
some trouble once or twice to keep his own temper with 
him. At times Bill would snarl just like an angry dog, 
and would almost bite his pal's head off. Kilts did not 
want to have even the suspicion of a quarrel with any of 
these Russians. The business of the jewels would be dif- 
ficult enough in all conscience, even if everything went 
smoothly. If there was going to be any quarrelling, then 
Heaven knows what mightn't happen. And there was 
Bil looking for all the world like a bear with a sore 
head. 

Fortunately he drank a good deal of champagne, and 
presently, after a cup of excellent coffee and one or two 
glasses of good old French brandy, he cheered up a little, 
and the meal was concluded without any disagreeable 
incident. When later on the commissar suggested a walk 
as far as the isba, to see Jakob Grossman and the other 
comrades, Bill consented with alacrity. 


XXXII 


HaviG watched the three men disappear down the 
road, Litta put on her hat, took her fur coat on her arm, 
and went downstairs. She was going to do something. 
What? she didn't know; but she was on her own feet 
now, no longer shaken and rocked about in a train; she 
was on firm ground, and out in the village, or town, or 
whatever it was, there were people, living, breathing, human 
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creatures, and Litta was going to find one of them, who 
would be able to help her. 

The long, narrow hall was very dim. It only derived 
its light from the glazed upper part of the front door 
which was at the farther end of it. A short flight of 
wooden steps led down from the front door into the 
garden, and a wooden balcony ran all round the house 
at the level of the ground-floor windows. 

The whole house was extraordinarily still. Litta, know- 
ing that the three men had gone out, wondered if the 
obese and melancholy housekeeper was anywhere about. 
To right and left of the hall there was a door. The one 
on the right was ajar. Impelled by curiosity, Litta put 
her coat down for a moment and went to have a peep. 
She pushed the door a little farther open and found her- 
self in what was evidently a dining-room. The table in 
the centre was littered with the fragments of a repast: 
there were empty bottles, half-empty glasses, remnants of 
cigars. The room reeked of tobacco smoke and fumes of 
wine and food. Litta, with her natural English instinct 
for wholesome air, went over at once to the window, with 
a view to opening it While she fumbled with the catch 
she heard a voice calling: “Natalia, is that you?” and a 
moment or two later a door on her right, which evidently 
gave on an inner room, was flung open and a man ap- 
peared under the lintel. 

“Natalia!” heshouted impatiently, “why the devil—— ?” 

But the words died in his throat. Litta, quick as 
lightning, had turned at the sound of the voice and given 
one gasp of surprise: 

“Paul Sergine!” 

He paused, and for a second or two the two of them 
stood quite still, looking at one another. 
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Litta’s first thought after that one flash of surprise 
was nothing but joy. If Paul was here, so was Gabrielle. 
They must have arrived while she sat upstairs brooding, 
half-breaking her heart with anxiety. But now father and 
Kilts and the commissar had gone to meet Gabrielle, and 
in a few minutes Litta would have her beloved friend in 
her arms. Нег suspicions were unfounded. Everything 
was going to be all right. And she gave another little 
gasp of pleasure. 

“When did you arrive?” she asked eagerly. 

Before he answered, Paul entered farther into the 
room and closed the door behind him. Then he went 
across to the door that gave on the hall and closed that 
also. He was giving himself a few more seconds in which 
to think. He had been dreaming, half asleep on his bed 
after heavy drinking, and had forgotten for the moment 
about the kid. Chance, acting like a mischievous imp, 
had sent her prying into this room, and the plan which 
he and Peter Abramovitch had formulated of throwing 
dust in the eyes of their English associates, in order to 
gain time, was thus frustrated at the outset, and while 
the commissar was busy explaining to Bill and Kilts that 
the Bobrinsky woman and Paul Sergine had not yet 
arrived in Ostolga, he, Paul, found himself suddenly 
brought face to face with the kid. 

But Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine was not the man to 
allow such vagaries of chance to interfere with his plans. 
The kid must have another handful of dust thrown in her 
eyes, or else be made to hold her tongue. 

And swaggering up to Litta, hands in pockets, his 
narrow Mongol eyes contemplating the pretty picture 
Litta presented in her neat tailor-made and smart little 
hat, he retorted coolly; 
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* What's that to you, kid, when I arrived?" 
“Nothing at all" she replied. “All I want to know 

is where is the Princess Bobrinsky?” 

Paul looked her up and down, with that appraising 
look with which he had regarded her the very first time 
he had set eyes on her, in the basement of the house in 
Pierson Street at Yeominster, when he had been told of 
the kid's prowess and all she had done in the interests 
of the gang. By gosh! she was pretty! The whiteness of 
her skin! and then those ruddy curls, in colour like a 
chestnut, which peeped out from under the brim of that 
jaunty little hat. Paul Sergine was a man who had found 
the women of his class easy to deal with; and it struck 
him that here was an exceedingly pleasant way ready to 
his hand for dealing with this one. Time, diplomacy, 
and tact were all he needed. His first move was to push 
the soiled cloth and empty glasses and plates away from 
one corner of the table, and to sit on it, with one foot 
resting on the ground, the other dangling, one hand in 
the pocket of his loose tweed coat, and the other free for 
gesticulation. The attitude, he felt, was easy and effective; 
that the kid immediately stepped back so as to put 
another yard between herself and him did not disturb 
him in the least. 

“Where is the Princess Bobrinsky?” Litta reiterated 
peremptorily. 

“Funny you should be asking me that question, kid,” 
Paul Sergine rejoined leisurely. 

“Why?” 

“Because I can’t answer it—that’s all.” 

“How do you mean you can’t answer it?” 

“Just what I say. I can’t tell you where the Princess 
Bobrinsky is.” 
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“Why not?” 

Paul Sergine waited for the space of one second before 
he replied. With the point of his finger he scratched his 
unshaven chin. 

“Say I don’t know,” he said at last. 

“That’s a lie,” Litta retorted. 

“Say it is,’ he admitted coolly. 

“Who ordered you not to tell me?” 

“Suppose I was to tell you it was your father, would 
you believe me?” 

“No,” Litta replied boldly. She had hesitated—for 
one instant only, it is true—but she Aad hesitated; and 
Paul rejoined with an enigmatic smile: 

“D’you think he couldn’t tell a lie?” 

*[ know that you can,” she retorted. 

“Tsn’t that funny, now? Queer creatures, you women! 
Here's old Bill telling you lies by the ton, and you'd 
believe him against me, who haven't told you one." 

“Tell me where Princess Bobrinsky is,” Litta rejoined, 
“and Pll forgive you any lie you ever told me.” 

*But I'm telling you, kid, that I can't. S'elp me. I 
can’t unless—— Ask your father," he went on abruptly. 
“He knows.” 

“Tf he knew he'd have told me——” 

“Oh!” Paul sneered, “would he?” 

“He’d have told me,” she insisted, trying with all her 
might, trying so pathetically to remain calm, to reason 
with the man, to keep a tight hold on herself until she 
made him tell her what had become of Gabrielle. 

“Just as he told you, didn’t he?” Paul retorted, still 
with that sneer on his impassive Mongol face, “that he’d 
brought you eight hundred miles into Russia—what?” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“I always mean what I say, kid. You'll find that out 
when you know me better.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I’m telling you that your father and Kilts have 
brought you eight hundred miles into Russia; and have 
been kidding you all the time that you were still on the 
frontier. That’s all. Now who’s telling lies?” 

Litta had not moved one muscle while the meaning 
of what Paul was saying penetrated to her inner conscious- 
ness. Her father! Somehow it never struck her to doubt 
the truth of what Paul had just told her. Her father had 
been lying to her. Lying. And to her. Liars! Liars! 
They were all liars, all these men who seemed to look 
upon her as one of themselves. One of their tools to use 
at will for their abominable purposes. To break and cast 
aside should they no longer need her. Every nerve in 
her body tingled while he spoke. Tingled with dull re- 
sentment and horror and a kind of hideous fear. She was 
alone, all alone amongst them. This ugly Paul with the 
Chinese face and the unshaven chin, Kilts the red-haired 
giant, their Russian associate with the cruel, shifty eyes 
—and now, her father. She thought of them all, one 
by one. Their faces grinned at her through a thick veil 
which had descended over her and was making her eyes 
smart with the effort to see through it. She could not 
see through it. Its heavy folds held her down, and when 
she tried to struggle through, it was her father who en- 
veloped her more closely, smothering her in the horrible 
veil which suddenly became a thick smelling vapour. 

“Hold on, kid!” 

The sound brought her back to herself with a jerk. 
She was not going to show weakness. Not now. Before 
this wretch, whose ugly, Chinese face had grinned at her 
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all along through that horrible veil. She was not going 
to faint. Great God! no!—faint, and perhaps fall into 
his arms? Be carried in his arms, when she was un- 
conscious? Instinct fortunately rebelled at the thought and 
brought her back to reality. 

«Pm all right," she said firmly. “Only the smell in 
this room—— Open the window, please." 

Paul laughed and gave a shrug. But he did jump down 
from the table, saunter up to the window and open it. 
'The cold, raw air struck Litta full in the face; she drew 
it in greedily, with lips parted, filling her lungs. At once 
she felt better. A second or two later she heard Paul 
shouting a sudden *Hallo!" and immediately afterwards 
two or three words which she did not understand. 

A man's voice replied in broken French: 

“I am seeking the commissar. On passport business. 
Iam Italian. I speak not one word of Russian." 

*'The commissar will see you to-morrow morning," 
Paul said, also speaking Italian, and wads about to shut 
the window when the man outside gave a pathetic wail. 

*Alas! sir, what shall I do till to-morrow morning? 
No one will give me a night's lodging because I have no 
papers." 

“That’s no affair of mine," Paul retorted brusquely. 
*'The commissar is not here now, and his office hours 
are from nine to twelve in the morning." 

At which the unfortunate Italian set up such a howl 
of distress as to waken the echoes of this desolate spot. 

*What shall I do?" he shouted at the top of a 
raucous voice. “I’ve come all the way from Italy—Santa 
Rosa—a long, long way——!” 

With a muttered oath Paul made another attempt to 
close the window, but this time it was Litta that prevented 
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him. The words “Santa Rosa” had brought her flying 
to the spot from whence she could catch a glimpse of 
the man who had come from that hallowed spot. But all 
she saw was the back of a stooping figure shambling 
across the forlorn garden, and a pair of arms waving 
about with gestures of acute distress. 


“Call him back, Paul,” she demanded. “I want to 
speak to him.” 

“Call him back? Not me,” Paul retorted and sum- 
marily closed the window. “I’ve other things to attend 
to than to run after dirty Italians.” 

But Litta was not listening to him now. When he 
closed the window she ran to the door. Out, she must 
get out, and speak to that man who came from Santa 
Rosa. She fumbled with the door-latch. It would not 
yield. She fumbled again, and pulled and tore at the 
door. It shook, but did not yield. Then she heard Paul 
give a low, dry chuckle. She turned on him, her cheeks 
crimson with indignation. 

“Open the door," she commanded. 

He had resumed his perch on the corner of the table, 
his legs dangling, a curious smile on his yellow Mongol 
face. 

“Not me,” he retorted coolly. He took a cigarette 
from his case, struck a match and lighted the cigarette. 
He puffed away at it, his head cocked on one side, his 
narrowed eyes appraising the alluring picture of the kid, 
prettier than ever now with her flaming cheeks and eyes 
as blue as the midnight sky. 

“Open the door,” she reiterated peremptorily. “How 
dared you lock it?” 

“I only locked it so we should not be interrupted by 
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that fool Natalia. But now I am glad I did it, so you 
can’t run away.” 

And Litta, quivering with indignation and not at all 
with fear, reiterated for the third time, in a voice which 
she had succeeded in rendering quite steady: 

“Open that door!” 

“T thought you wanted to know about your friend the 
Princess,” Paul said with a sneer. 

“So I do. But you are going to open that door first.” 

“Not me! That door stays locked until I’ve done 
talking with you.” 

“There’s nothing Га listen to from you, behind a 
locked door.” 

Paul took a long pull at his cigarette, then exhaled 
a cloud of smoke which twirled and curled all about his 
head until only the dark almond-shaped eyes shone clear 
and hard through the cloudy rings. 

“Very well,” he said. And with great deliberation he 
extinguished his cigarette, then he jumped down from the 
table, and with hands in pockets, swaggered up to Litta. 
“Tf there's nothing you will listen to from me, then you'll 
never know—never, understand?— what has become of 
Princess Bobrinsky." 

For a second longer Litta hesitated. She was not in 
the least afraid, she was only distrustful, vaguely guessing 
that some ignoble thoughts had taken root behind the 
Russian's smooth parchment-like brow. To a certain extent 
she felt that she was in his power, sufficiently helpless to 
be at a disadvantage in wordy warfare. Litta had been 
brought up in a rough school; the men with whom she 
had associated in her early youth were not the sort that 
could be cowed or subdued by a woman's look or a 
woman's command. To all these gaol-birds a woman was 
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a thing, a tool to be of.use to them in their nefarious 
deeds, a chattel in their domestic life to minister to their 
pleasure or comfort. But never anything more. To this 
Russian revolutionary the highest ideal of womanhood 
was that infamous wretch Sonia Tortenska, who at the 
age of seventeen had with her own hands executed thirty- 
six members of the despised bourgeois class. All these 
thoughts and recollections did not, of course, cross Litta's 
mind while she stood for a second or two as it were on 
the threshold of an unknown chamber, into which this 
man, half European by blood and half Asiatic by descent, 
was bidding her enter. She was not afraid, but she was 
alert, keying up her nerves so that they should not fail 
her if the situation became critical, or some hitherto un- 
suspected danger was imminent. In any event, her father 
could not be far away or very long absent. Whatever he 
had done, whatever lies he had told her, he would know 
how to protect her if she really were in danger. 

Paul had not stirred while she kept her eyes fixed on 
him. Nor did he do more than just turn and watch: her, 
as she deliberately moved to a chair and sat down. 

“Very well" she said calmly, “РІ listen." 

He took a chair also, and sat down, facing her; astride, 
and with his arms resting over the back. 

«І knew you'd be sensible,” he said lightly. “You 
was always a woman of sense, kid. I remember the very 
first time I saw you—in Yeominster—you just come out 
о” gaol—I thought— —" 

*Never mind what you thought," Litta broke in coolly. 
“I am not waiting to hear your reminiscences; only what 
you've got to tell me about the Princess Bobrinsky." 

* You are a funny kid," Paul retorted good-humouredly. 
“Well, have it your own way. About the Princess now,” 
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he went on. “It’s quite right what I told you. Your 
father knows where she is and so do I. We all do, but 
we promised one another we wouldn't tell you. Why? 
Because, as they say, when two women get talking to- 
gether, then men's business can go hang. Of course you 
think that your father has listened to you and that in 
order to please you he is going to give up business worth 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds to him. Now, I ask 
you as a sensible girl, was that likely? You always was 
a sensible girl, and you think that a man is going to give 
up twenty or thirty thousand for any woman in the world? 
You read about that in books, kid, but it doesn't occur 
in real life. I ask you, does it?" 

He paused, perhaps expecting a reply; and he filled 
in the interval of waiting by lighting a fresh cigarette. As 
she was still silent, he continued after awhile: 

“Even if your father was that kind of fool, which he 
isn't, you must remember that he's got us to deal with. 
There are altogether eight of us to share in the business, 
and ten per cent. of the whole thing has to go to the 
general fund of our organisation. Do you see now that it 
was impossible for your father or me or Kilts to let you 
go and have a talk with the Princess before she was safe 
in Russia —— 2” 

*Safe!" Litta exclaimed involuntarily. 

She had listened so far in silence. But every word 
the man spoke was like a physical stab aimed at her 
heart. While in coarse, illiterate, though fluent English 
he put before her the real aspect of the sordid business, 
she realised what a blind fool she had been. She had 
trusted. her father blindly, and he had done nothing but 
throw dust in her eyes. To Gabrielle she could anyhow 
have been of no use. Gabrielle’s doom was sealed the 
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day that she believed the lies that this man, Paul, had 
told her; the day that she trusted him and believed that 
the forged letter which he had brought to her was written 
by her husband. No! for Gabrielle she could anyhow 
have done nothing, because Gabrielle would listen neither 
to argument nor to reason. But she, Litta, ought never 
to have fallen into the sentimental trap so skilfully laid 
for her by her father. She had been unhappy, rebellious, 
resentful, and in a wild desire to shut Phil out of her 
life she had given herself back, body and soul, to her 
father and to the old life She had burnt her boats. 
And not only the once in London, but again—and more 
irretrievably still—in Vienna. 

The picture of the past had risen before her like a 
vision that came and went in a flash. Already, with a 
coarse laugh, Paul had dissipated it and re-conjured the 
present. 

«І dare say," he was saying placidly, “that I am 
hurting you a bit by telling you all this. But you're a 
sensible girl, and you'll soon get over it. It isn't a shame 
for a woman to be led by the nose by a man, and old 
Bill, he is a plausible rascal with women when he likes. 
Just that quiet way of his, you know, and the things he 
says. And he was always mighty fond of you, was old 
Bill. Well, we arranged the whole thing in London before 
we started. You and Bill and Kilts was to follow on, and 
I was always to give you the slip. It all worked very well. 
Bil and Kilts they just stuffed you up with their tales 
and you took to the bait like a fish. And so we all came 
to Russia. Me and the Princess twenty-four hours ahead 
of you. But, of course, there was always the danger of 
your finding things out too soon. You couldn't do no- 
thing for the Princess; she was in Russia, and that was 
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all right so far. But if you two women got together and 
got talking, and the Bobrinsky woman found out a day 
too soon that her husband was dead, and that she'd been 
led by the nose too, why then she might, just out of 
sheer obstinacy, refuse to disgorge the jewels. People of 
her sort are like that, you know, kid. Over a thing like 
that they'll just go as obstinate as mules. Гуе seen 
dozens of 'em marched off to Siberia, when, just by giv- 
ing up something that p’r’aps would never be any use to 
them any more—papers or jewels or such like— they 
might have saved themselves. You and I, kid, who've 
never pretended to be swells, don't understand that sort 
of thing, do we?" 

He threw away one cigarette and lighted another, 
looking, over the flame of the match, at the soft pink 
colour that had spread over Litta's face when he said 
*you and L" She had closed her eyes, and a curious 
shudder seemed to have crept up her spine. “You and I.” 
Paul Sergine seemed to have acquired a sudden knack of 
speaking the truth. He was quite right. She had be- 
come one of them now. Their associate, their pal, as she 
had been in the past. She had burnt her boats. There 
was no going back. 

“You and I! О my God!” 

“Now, you being the sensible girl that you are,” Paul 
Sergine resumed after he had smoked in silence for a 
minute or two, “you'll understand that though there'd 
have been some satisfaction in seeing the Bobrinsky woman 
strung up or sent to Siberia if she refused to disgorge the 
jewels, it wouldn’t have been much good to any of us in 
the long run. So the thing was not to let you two women 
get together too soon. Now do you see?” 

“I think I do,” Litta replied slowly. 
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“So what did they all do—the pals, I mean—but get 
the Bobrinsky right away from here, where the merest 
chance might at any moment have brought you and her 
together. Understand?" 

“Т do understand. Then where did you and your pals 
send her?" 

“That’s just what I can't tell you, kid.” 

*Because you don't know?" 

“Because I am not at liberty to say." 

*Why not?" 

*[ told you. We all promised." 

Litta gave a quick sigh of relief. If it was merely a 
question of promises—— What did promises mean to 
these liars? She gave a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Oh, promises!" she said with a harsh little laugh. 

*We never do the dirty on one another," Paul re- 
torted, and fixed his dark, almond-shaped eyes on her, 
always with that appraising look which irritated her. 
Something of the intense contempt which she felt for the 
man must have shown in her answering look, because, 
just for the space of a few seconds, the perfect im- 
passiveness of his Mongol features gave place to a quick 
flash that seemed like a gleam of fire shot out of smoulder- 
ing ashes. 

“And yet you are on the point of doing it now,” Litta 
said coldly. 

“What d’you mean?” 

“You are on the point of proposing some kind of 
dirty bargain with me, for getting behind the back of your 
precious associates.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“The locked door, for one thing.” 

Paul laughed. “Well,” he said coolly, “perhaps you’re 
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right. But Pm not going to propose any dirty bargain, 
as you call it. I am just going to say to you this: come 
with me, and Pll take you straightaway to your friend. 
Now, then, is that straight?" 

He had risen from his chair and pushed it away 
from him. Then he came swaggering up to her, looked 
down on her, the top of her jaunty little hat, the chestnut 
curls that peeped out from under the brim like tiny, fluffy 
golden clouds, her delicate hands resting in her lap. They 
were quite steady, those hands, and her eyes, as she raised 
them, looked quite straight into his. She neither flushed 
nor moved, not even when the glow of passionate desire 
lit up his queer, almond-shaped eyes and distorted his | 
impassive face. So still and silent was she, so inscrutable 
the look in her deep blue eyes, that he thought perhaps 
she had not grasped his meaning. 

*We'd go and pick the woman up first," he went on, 
*because I know that's what you're hankering after, and 
we'l see her safe across the frontier. You do want to 
see her safe across the frontier, don't you, kid?" 

“Yes,” she replied, slowly nodding her head. “I do." 

*Well, you shall And when you two women have 
got together and talked things over, we'll see if we can 
persuade her to share up some of her precious jewellery 
with us. She might be inclined to do it for you, kid, 
though she wouldn't, I dare say, do it under threats from 
anybody. But if she don't, it won't matter. You've got 
plenty of money of your own, haven't you? That would 
do to begin with. And, bless you, I can get plenty. 
Thousands. Any time. I know of another international 
organisation almost as good as ours. They've tried to get 
me to join them before now, and if I do go over, I can 
work it up, till it gets to be the biggest in the world. 
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Гуе got some connections in Argentina that'll be an eye- 
opener to you. Money? Pll make you swim in money, 
kid. As for pearls and jewels, ГІ give you finer ones 
than the Bobrinsky woman ever had stored away. 
TEL 

Had Litta really listened all this while? Did that 
abominable wretch really dare to speak those words which 
had struck her consciousness like slaps on the face to a 
man who is half dazed? She had heard words very much 
like these before. From André de Malsabre. Coarse, half- 
educated, semi-savage, this Paul Sergine was in no way 
- more corrupt than the high-bred man of the world. Beast! 
* What beasts men were! And she had wilfully delivered 
herself into the hands of these gaol-birds, these liars! 
And this beast went on talking. Talking. Drawing pic- 
tures that were loathsome to contemplate. And edging 
closer and closer to her, with a leer on his ugly, Chinese 
face, and a gloating look in his small, flat eyes. His 
breath was hot and reeked of alcohol, his coarse, spat- 
ulated finger-tips stained with nicotine. Loathsome! 
Hideous! Horrible! Litta for one second had to close 
her eyes, feeling physically sick. 

For one second. When she re-opened them they 
fastened on a tumbler still halffilled with wine. On а 
sudden impulse she seized it and dashed it in the brute's 
face. He had instinctively raised his arm to ward off the 
blow, and the glass fell with a clatter to the floor; but 
not before it hit him on the forehead, and the wine 
streamed all down his face. He gave a hoarse cry of 
rage, and for a few seconds was helpless, while Litta with 
a bound ran to the window and feverishly fumbled with 
the latch. In a moment it yielded, but unfortunately not 
soon enough. While she was pulling the window open, 
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the Russian was already by her side. Gone was the 
mellifluous tone of his voice, gone the amorous glance of 
his eyes. The tyrannical temperament of the Slav was 
up in arms against this woman—a woman—daring to 
thwart and to defy him. In the fierceness of his rage he 
was blind to every danger and to every consequence. He 
seized Litta by the wrist and drew her roughly away from 
the window. She gave one scream. More she could not 
do, although when first the latch had yielded she had 
caught one glimpse, like a flash, of a figure—a man's 
figure, she thought—hovering out there in the garden. 
The man from Santa Rosa perhaps. Oh! if it should be 
the man from Santa Rosa! And if he should hear that 
one desperate scream for help. More she could not do. ~ 
» That horrible hand, all stained with nicotine, was clapped | 
to her mouth. And her arm was forced behind her back, | 
till she felt that her shoulder would break. | 
“You little vixen!” the man muttered through his | 

teeth. 
She was young, and as tough as a young filly, and 
she fought while she could. But the contest was des- 
Е perately unequal. A brute beast іп a rage—a tyrant 
thwarted. What chance had she? She felt sick and weak. 
Not frightened. Not really, really frightened, but miserably 
sick and conscious of the futility of her struggles. Already 
she ached all over; her little hat had fallen off her head, 
her chestnut curls were all dishevelled and clung matted 
against her moist temples. Before her eyes there was a 
mist through which she saw that hideous Chinese face 
with the yellow parchment skin and the flat, dark eyes, 
that glowed with a flame akin to madness. And to her 
nostrils there came that odious breath, hot and poisonous 
like that of a wolf, hungering for its prey. The next 
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moment would have seen her conquered, broken. O God 
in Heaven, have mercy. 

Then it seemed as if a tornado swept across the room. 
The window flew open with a crash, the cold north-easterly 
wind came tearing in, in the wake of a huge, dark figure 
that threw itself upon the Russian, caught him by the 
throat and shoulder and hurled him to the ground. Litta, 
suddenly freed, lost her balance; giddy and sick she fell 
up against the table, and remained there, standing, cling- 
ing to its edge, like one deprived of sight. What had 
happened she did not know. A ruddy mist obscured the 
room. Her hair hung dishevelled over her brow, ob- Р 
. structing her view. With a mechanical gesture she swept 
|! > it away from her eyes, and tried to peer through the Р 
. cloud of dust that enveloped a shapeless mass of humanity 4 
| struggling on the floor. Struggling for life in deadly i 
| silence. Litta had seen men fight before—in those olden 

days in the squalor of Pierson Street, on Saturday nights 
after the public-houses had closed. But she kad never 
seen men fight like this. Hand to hand, body against 
body, arms and legs intertwined in the deadly struggle н 
for life. Now one body on the top, and now the other. қ 
One man was supple as ап eel, the other powerful as a 
beast of the desert in a rage. The faces she could not 
see. And all in absolute silence. Not a word. Not an 
oath. Not an exclamation either of rage or of pain. Only 
the sound of stertorous breathing through two panting 
throats, while death stood waiting by. 
Sick and giddy still, Litta staggered forward. She 
was regaining consciousness and could not— could not— 
stand there and see two men mad with the lust to kill. 
She staggered forward, and through the cloud of dust she 
saw one man lying prone on the ground, his chin propped 
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against the floor. One arm was doubled up under him, 
the other, held by the wrist as if in a vice, was being 
forced backwards by his opponent, who knelt on the top 
of him and with his other hand held him by the hair. 
Litta could see that head on the floor being dragged back 
and back, the chin raised gradually away from its support 
against the floor. And the face that appeared to her thus, 
pulled back by the crop of black hair, the parchment skin, 
tight like that of a drum, the eyes starting out of their 
sockets, the lips parted in a last effort for breath, the 
muscles of the neck taut like cords, was that of Paul 
Sergine. And above him was a face with brown hair 
dishevelled, eyes glowing with uncontrolled fury, nostrils 
dilated, mouth hard and set, a week’s growth of beard 
on the chin. The justiciary on the point of dealing death 
to that brute who had no longer the strength to cry for 
mercy. 

“ Phil!” 

The cry was one of joy as well as of horror, of relief, 
of pain, of warning. It was a cry that had in it the whole 
gamut of a woman’s primitive emotions, the entire scale 
of a woman’s passions. But it was a cry that for the 
moment caused the man to look up at the woman—his 
woman, who in that one cry had told him just what his 
presence meant to her—to look up and for that one 
instant to relax his hold, which in the next second per- 
haps would have meant death to his opponent. That 
instant was enough. It always is enough in a struggle for 
life. More supple than an eel, the Russian had freed 
himself from that terrible weight that had borne him 
down. A turn, a twist of his lithe Oriental body, and he 
had his arms free and his fist shot out and caught Philip 
Chartley straight between the eyes. An instant. A second, 
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A flash. What is that but an incident in a hand-to-hand 
fight? The blow dealt by a man already weakened by 
an unequal combat was as nothing to one of such power- 
ful physique as Philip Chartley, and another minute or 
less would have seen the fight resumed with fewer chances 
than even before in favour of the Russian. The whole 
thing was only a matter of a couple of seconds, but those 
seconds did in fact change the whole aspect of this 
struggle for life or death. Paul Sergine with another twist 
of the body was once more on his feet. With one bound 
he was near the table and close to Litta. Litta he seized 
by the wrist; from the table he picked up a knife, and, 
holding it against her bare throat, he shouted in a hoarse, 
broken voice: 

*Hands up, or she's a dead woman!" 

Though with the words he had brought Philip Chartley 
to a halt, he cried out once more: *Hands up!" and 
Litta felt the sharp point of the knife-blade pricking her 
throat; and a tiny drop of blood trickled down her chest, 
staining the whiteness of her skin. Phil gave a raucous 
cry like a desert beast baulked in its fury. 

“Now then,” Paul Sergine went on more coolly, 
*whoever you are, damn you, if you move as much as an 
eyelid, she's a dead woman!" 

And after that silence. These three human creatures 
stood there, looking at one another, motionless, silent, like 
figures carved in stone. The three of them, the woman 
and the two men. She with her wrist held as if in a vice, 
the pointed knife-blade scratching her throat; Paul Sergine 
with head thrown back, his Chinese eyes fixed upon the 
man, whose identity was probably slowly dawning upon 
him; and Philip Chartley, with slender hands tightly 
clenched, his soul tortured with the impotence thrust upon 
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him, gazing with awe-stricken eyes on those tiny drops of 
blood that trickled down slowly from Litta's throat. And 
around them hung clouds of dust through which a number 
of flies were darting, their buzzing being the only sound 
that broke this silence—as absolute as the grave. 


XXXIII 

Time stood still. 

For one minute, or was it two? It might continue to 
stand still for all eternity as far as Phil and Litta were 
concerned. Neither of them would have dared to move. 
Paul Sergine was quickly regaining his swagger. With a 
nod of the head he indicated the window. 

“You can go away when you like, you know,” he said 
to Philip Chartley, *and by the way you came. But hands 
up, or——” 

And he gave a sharp, significant laugh. 

Philip did not move. Nor did Litta. Time was 
standing still. 

And suddenly the death-like silence was broken by a 
deafening report, white smoke fought for a moment against 
the cloud of dust, a smell of powder was in the air, and 
Paul Sergine, with no more than the birth of a raucous 
cry, threw out his arms, gave a half-turn of the body, 
staggered forward, turned again, and finally fell headlong 
on the floor. 

“І got the brute proper, didn't I, kid?” 

It was Bil's voice. The next moment one of his 
powerful legs was over the window-sill, and the other fol- 
lowed soon after. As he came farther into the room, he 
was coolly thrusting the small automatic back into the 
hip-pocket of his trousers. 
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Litta, with the woman's instinct to seek shelter in the 
arms of her mate, had run across to Phil and was clinging 
to him in pathetic helplessness. For one moment Bill's 
eyes rested on her. He could only see the back of her 
head with the golden curls all tousled; her face was 
buried in the folds of her husband's coat. Just for the 
space of one second it seemed as if he was going to say 
something, and a flame of dark resentment shot through 
his eyes. But he swallowed hard, and quietly walked 
across to the wounded man. He looked down on him, 
mutely, for a few seconds, while Philip gently loosened 
Litta’s arms from round his neck and instinctively went 
down on one knee beside the prone figure, trying to re- 
collect the first-aid lessons he had learned out at the 
front during the war. 

“Lets get him into another room," he said, “and I'll 
see if I can find some sort of doctor in the village, while 
you——" 

*Oh! he ain't dead," Bill broke in curtly. *Scum 
such as that aren't killed so easily. Don't you waste your 
time on him, my lord. You've only just got time to get 
the kid out of this." 

Philip frowned. He didn't quite understand. 

“Get Litta out of this?" he asked. “What do you 
mean?” 

«І left the others at the village inn,” Bill rejoined 
slowly. “All of ’em drunk and jawing their heads off. I 
just wanted to see that the kid was all right. Lucky I 
did, wasn’t it? I heard the infernal din you was making 
when I come through the garden; then when I tried the 
door I found it locked. I came round to the window, 
see? Lucky I had that little thing by me. I was always 
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a good shot, wasn’t I kid? But the brute ain't dead. 
ГІІ see to him. Don't you fret. You just get away.” 

*But I am not going to leave you here, man, to stand 
the racket," Phil exclaimed. 

*'There ain't going to be no racket. See? Me and 
Kilts and all these Russians are pals, and it ain't the first 
time there's been a bit of shooting. Why, the woman 
here even didn't take a bit of notice. Don't be a fool," 
he said with a sudden access of fierceness; *you've got 
to think of the kid, haven't you?" 

“Im going to fetch a doctor to this man first.” 

“No, you ain't" Bill retorted with a savage oath. 
“Im going to do that. I tell you he ain't dead, and me 
and Kilts are pals with this commissar here. We won't 
come to no harm, I promise you, even if this scum dies, 
which he won't, worse luck! But if you waste any more 
time, you'll have the kid dragged into this. And I won't 
have her dragged into any mess here. See? Га sooner 
turn that little automatic on her now.” 

“If there is danger for her," Phil retorted obstinately, 
“there’s danger for you, and——” 

“And are we a pack of goddam women, my lord, or 
are we men? Is it your wife you’ve sworn to protect, or 
is it me? I can look after myself, curse you! but you 
just look at her!” 

The eyes of the two men rested for one moment on 
the pathetic figure of the kid, who, still dazed with the 
horrors which she had witnessed and the terrible crisis 
through which she had passed, was leaning against the 
whitewashed wall, her face the colour of ashes, her throat 
still stained with blood, her eyes, dark and circled, fixed 
upon the one man in the world whom she could trust 
and whom she had. learned to love. With a hand that 
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trembled slightly she was holding a tiny handkerchief to 
her wounded throat. Indeed, she looked so forlorn and 
in her helplessness so pathetic, that Phil’s opposition to 
Bill’s commands vanished at sight of her. He must in- 
stinctively have called to her with a look, because the 
next moment she was once more in his arms, clinging to 
him, whilst tears of relief trickled slowly down her cheeks. 

“Take me away, Phil,” she murmured. “I can't bear 
much more.” Impossible to hesitate after that. 

“Can you bear to run to your room,” Phil asked her, 
“and get your passport, while I find out from your father 
what chances we have of getting away?” 

She nodded in reply, and reluctantly disengaged her- 
self from his arms. She was just on the point of turning 
from him, when a thought struck her, and her lips mur- 
mured the one word: 

“Gabrielle!” 

Bill was down on one knee coolly turning out the 
pockets of the wounded man. It seemed as if, once he 
had succeeded in bringing Phil round to his way of think- 
ing, he deliberately turned his back on him and the kid. 
Phil bent his head until his mouth was on a level with 
Litta’s ear. 

“Tf I give you my word that she is safe, and out of 
Russia, will you believe me?” 

She nodded. All men were beasts. All men were 
liars save this one. Litta had lost faith in half the world, 
but gained it in the one thing that mattered. 

“Does she know?” she asked softly. 

“T had to tell her. She would never have left Russia 
if she thought that her husband lived.” 

Bill suddenly rose and turned to them with a key 
lying in the palm of his hand. 
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*Here's the key," he said roughly. “Go on, kid, and 
get your passport." 

He watched her until she was out of the room, and 
many seconds after that he still stood, watching the door 
through which she had gone. The glow of dull resent- 
ment was still in his eyes, and his coarse, cruel lips were 
pressed tightly together. 

*Shall we carry him into the next room?" Phil asked 
presently. 

Bil gave a start; he seemed to wake up from a 
dream. He nodded assent, and bending to their task the 
two men carried the inert body into the next room, which 
proved to be a bedroom, probably the one which had 
been occupied by Paul Sergine. They laid the body on 
the bed. 

*He's dead," Philip Chartley said curtly. 

Bil nodded. “I guess he is,” he said. “But the kid 
needn’t know.” 

He turned away from the bed with a shrug of 
indifference. Phil put a restraining hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Will you allow me,” he said simply, “to shake you 
by the hand?” 

“Shake me by the hand?” Bill retorted with a savage 
snarl. “What for?” 

“Because whatever you may have done in the past, 
what you are doing to-day is redeeming it all.” 

Bill shook off the hand roughly from his shoulder. 

“I ain't doing anything to-day,” he said curtly, “more 
than any other day.” 

“You are right there, man,” Philip Chartley retorted 
simply; “for you have loved Litta all the days of her life. 
Won’t you shake hands?” he added, holding out his hand 
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and looking down at the face of the ex-convict with a 
winning smile. 
*No!" Bill replied curtly, and stalked out of the room. 


XXXIV 


LirrA had not yet come down. Bill's eyes, still alight 
with that glow of dull resentment, searched the room for 
her. Then deliberately he picked up a couple of cushions 
from the sofa by the hearth and threw them on the floor, 
there where a large dark stain showed upon the carpet. 

*She won't have time to notice," Sir Philip remarked 
in answer to the older man's thoughts. “Well have to 
get to the station as quickly as we can." 

*You won't have to go to this station," Bill rejoined 
drily. “Гуе got the commissar's car here and Pll drive 
you as far as Koursk. There's plenty of time for you an’ 
the kid to catch the afternoon express from there back 
to Warsaw. It's the train Kilts and I were goin’ to catch 
to-morrow. The kid's passport is all in order, of course. 
Kilts saw to that before we left London. I suppose," he 
added, “yours is all right, too.” 

“Yes. I have one that precious commissar himself 
made out for me yesterday. It has my photograph on it, 
but it is in the name of Serge Danieff, native of Bulgaria." 

*'Then it's all in order. I don't know how you wangled 
it out of Stanko. With the help of palm-grease, I suppose." 

Sir Philip nodded, smiling even now at the recollec- 
tion of his interview with the redoubtable people's com- 
missar. 

“If Stanko gave you the passport himself" Bill went 


on, *then it's in order." 
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«І know it's in order,” Sir Philip rejoined. “I had 
occasion to use it yesterday." 

“Yesterday?” 

“As far as Kharkoff. I went as far as there, you 
know, with the Princess Bobrinsky.” 

“You went as far as there with Princess Bobrinsky ?" 
Bill reiterated mechanically. *You did, did you? Yester- 
day?" 

"Yes," 

*Where did you meet her, then?" 

“At the village inn. It is kept, I think, by one of 
your friends, Jakob Grossman by name." 

“That’s right,” Bill rejoined, slowly nodding his head. 
“So that's where she was all the time?” 

«І don't know about all the time. She certainly was 
there yesterday." 

*How did you know that?" 

*Well, I knew she was coming to Ostolga. I knew 
the history of the jewels." 

*How did you know that?" 

*[ overheard the Princess Bobrinsky telling Litta all 
about them, and the supposed letter from her husband, 
in my house in the South of France." 

*So you followed the Princess all the way to this 
goddam place?" 

* Not so much the Princess—it was my wife I followed." 

*She came with me—of her own free will." 

“T know that." 

* And in Vienna she told you so pretty plainly, didn't 
she?" 

“She told me—yes.” 
“And still you followed her?” 
“As you see.” 
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“Why?” 

“Because I put two and two together. I guessed that 
you had struck some sort of bargain with her.” 

“And that it had something to do with this blasted 
Princess?” 

“T was right, wasn't I?" 

*So you figured it out that if you got the Princess 
safe, the kid would turn her back on her old father and 
come to you?" 

*Put it that way, if you like." 

*Yes, Pm going to put it that way," Bill retorted, 
with a savage oath. “And d'you know why I'm putting 
it that way? Because I want you to know just how much 
I hate you. And, by gosh! I hate you enough to kill you 
just where you stand." 

“I suppose you do," Sir Philip rejoined quietly. 

Bill gave a harsh laugh and shrugged his massive 
shoulders. 

“It'd be satisfaction for me to kill you," he said, “for 
you've stole the kid's love from me. But for you, she'd 
have——” : 

He broke off abruptly and threw a glance full of 
glowering hatred on the man who had stolen the kid's 
love from him. Then just as abruptly his whole manner 
changed. He drew his cigar-case from his pocket, care- 
fully selected a cigar, even offered one to Sir Philip. He 
struck a match with a perfectly steady hand and de- 
liberately lit the cigar. 

“Га be glad to know,” he said quite calmly, “how 
you got the Princess away." 

“Through the window of the isba,” Sir Philip replied, 
with a smile. 

*How did you know she was there?" 
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“I knew she'd have to come to the commissar's office 
some time or other. I saw her there. There is only one 
isba in the village, and she was bound to go there, too. 
I watched for her under cover of the darkness. Presently 
she opened a small window up in the attic and I saw 
her. I had my message wrapped round a stone ready to 
throw to her, and I knew that she would be plucky enough 
to do what I asked, which was to remain perfectly still 
while I climbed up to her window. She was wonderfully 
brave, because I had to tell her the whole truth then and 
there in that horrible attic, all infested with vermin, and 
with the voices of all those brutes coming up to her ears 
from the room below. It took me the best part of an 
hour to persuade her, to make her understand the truth 
and believe it, poor thing. But at last she realised the 
truth, and agreed to come away with me. We found a 
rope in the attic fortunately, and the window was not 
more than twenty feet from the ground. We got down 
and got to the station in time for the slow train to Kharkoff. 
I had the passports and permits which, by dint of palm- 
grease and a bit of luck, I had wrested from the com- 
missar, so we had no difficulty about travelling and got 
to Kharkoff an hour before midnight. The manager of 
the Scandinavian bank there is Princess Bobrinsky's great 
friend. Fortunately, neither he nor his wife had gone to 
bed yet. They received the Princess with the greatest 
care and affection, and Mr. de Klingspor himself is escort- 
ing her to-day as far as Odessa, where he will see her on 
board a Swedish ship there which is bound for Salonika. 
She will be quite all right, because as a matter of fact 
she has got her own passport and permit, which by the 
most extraordinary stroke of good fortune I picked up 
myself from the commissar's table yesterday. This Mr. 
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de Klingspor, too, is a very influential man, and the Rus- 
sian authorities are always careful not to quarrel with 
the Swedes." 

Sir Philip Chartley had long finished speaking, but 
Bill had not attempted to say anything in reply. He puffed 
away in silence at his cigar. Perhaps in the depths of 
that guilty nature something that was not altogether vile 
had stirred at this simple recital of what had been in 
fact heroic self-denial and marvellous presence of mind, 
and had grudgingly admitted that the man who could 
do so much and risk so much for a friend was a worthy 
guardian and mate for the kid. 

A patter of high-heeled shoes on the wooden staircase 
roused the two men out of their dreams. 

“Tf you're ever unkind to the kid——” Bill began. 

“Don’t be a fool, man!” Phil retorted roughly. 

*[ know! I know! But you men who call yourselves 
gentlemen do get queer sometimes. All I mean is that, 
though I shan't be there to see it, my ghost'd haunt you 
if you did treat her rough." 

Philip frowned, questioning: *What do you mean by 
your ghost? You told me that you were in no danger 
from your pals." 

*No more I am," Bill rejoined with a harsh laugh. 
*Me and my pals understand one another, see? But I 
did tell you also, didn't I, my lord," he went on with a 
fierce oath, *that if you don't take the kid away, and 
quickly, and do as I tell you, you'll have her dragged into 
the mess, and that sooner than that should happen Га 
turn my little automatic on her now?" 

Before Philip could say another word the patter of 
high-heeled shoes was outside the door and the next mo- 
ment Litta came into the room. She had her handbag 


on her arm and her two little hands were clasping her 
precious passport. She paused for a second or two at 
the door, her deep blue eyes still expressing something 
of the horror which they had witnessed in this room a 
few short minutes ago. When she realised that there was 
no one here now only Phil and her father, a look of relief 
spread all over her face. But her first thought was 
towards Phil. 

“Гуе got everything,” she said rather breathlessly, 
*Can we go now?" 

Phil made no reply for a moment. Hesitating, his eyes 
searched the ex-convict's face. Bill, divining his thoughts, 
nodded slowly in response. 

“Yes, that’s all right," he said. “I’ve got the car just 
outside there. We'll be in Koursk in twenty minutes, 
and the train doesn't go till five-something." 

He paused, and the look of dull resentment once 
more crept into his eyes. With a muttered curse he flung 
his cigar into the fire. He had caught the kid's eyes 
fixed, puzzled and questioning, upon him, whilst her hand 
clung to her husband's arm as if for protection. 

*Youll be all right, kid,” he muttered curtly. “М№о- 
body’ll know till to-morrow morning but that you are still 
in your room. And by the morning you'l be the other 
side of this damnable Russia.” 

“But what about you, father?” Litta asked. “Aren’t 
you coming away with us?” 

“Not me,” Bill retorted gruffly. - “І ain't through with 
my business here yet." 

“But surely——” she began. 

Almost like a savage beast Bill turned on her, snarling. 
“Now, don't start arguing," he said roughly. “I know 
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my own business, don't I? Yours is to get out of this as 
quick as you can. They are all jawing their heads off 
over at the local pub., and most of 'em are drunk. But 
at any moment one of 'em might take it into his drunken 
pate to come back here, and then where'll all of us be?" 

Without another word he strode out of the room, and 
Philip and Litta followed in silence. The house seemed 
extraordinarily still with the obese and melancholy Natalia 
possibly dozing in her kitchen and Paul Sergine lying 
rigid in the bed with inscrutable Chinese eyes staring life- 
less into eternity. 


XXXV 


Wuen the Warsaw-Vienna-Paris express steamed at 
last out of Koursk station, Bill turned on his heel and 
went slowly back to the car. It was very cold, but Bill 
didn't seem to feel it. While the few idlers in and about 
the station stamped their feet and swung their arms to 
keep themselves warm, he busied himself unconcernedly 
with restarting the car. 

It was close on seven before he was back in Ostolga 
and turned the car into the shed which Jakob Grossman 
was pleased to call the garage. 

Bill had not been guilty of exaggeration when he told 
Sir Philip that most of his friends congregated in the isba 
were drunk at this hour. They were all more or less 
drunk; the only one who seemed at all to have kept his 
head was Peter Abramovitch Stanko. But even he was 
blear-eyed, and the face which he turned to the door 
when Bill entered the room was red and blotchy. 
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“Hello!” he called in a thick, raucous voice. “Неге 
you're at last! What a time you've been!" 

Bill, without a word, took his seat at the table amongst 
the others, but he declined the glass of neat brandy which 
Peter Abramovitch had pushed towards him. 

“What!” the people's commissar exclaimed with a 
hoarse voice. *Ain't you drinking? What's the matter 
with you?" 

Bill, still silent, only shrugged his shoulders. He had 
caught a quick glance from Kilts. This glance had con- 
veyed a hint to him to be cautious. Kilts evidently was 
not so drunk as he appeared to be, and for some reason 
or other feigned helplessness whilst he was obviously very 
much on the alert. 

“Well, how’s that girl of yours, comrade Bill?” the 
commissar queried jovially. 

“Quite all right,” Bill replied curtly. *She's gone to 
bed.” 

“Gone to bed, has she?” the commissar exclaimed. 
“Why? Is she ill?” 

“No. Only tired. She’s only a kid and it’s been a 
long journey. She'll be all right to-morrow.” 

The commissar offered no further remark. Jakob 
Grossman and the others were still engaged in their 
eternal Tarok, but obviously the game had degenerated 
into a gamble for points, not one of the players being in 
a condition to play his cards intelligently. Unostentati- 
ously, and under the pretext of getting a closer view of 
the game, Bill came round the table and sat down next 
to Kilts. 

“Гуе an idea these blighters are goin’ to do the dirty 
on us somehow,” Kilts contrived to whisper in his friend’s 
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ear. It was impossible to say more for the moment, be- 
cause the bleared eyes of Peter Abramovitch Stanko 
rested with a curious expression upon the two foreigners. 
But anyway, Bill appeared indifferent. With a shrug of 
the shoulders he tried to convey to Kilts's mind the fact 
that he didn't care. > 

Jakob Grossman, on the other hand, appeared de- 
jected. For one thing, he was losing at Tarok, which 
always depressed him, and then he was not altogether 
satisfied as to what Peter Abramovitch and Paul Sergine 
had planned with regard to the business of the Bobrinsky 
jewels. The Bobrinsky woman had not yet been traced 
—that much he knew; also that the foreigners had been 
told that she and Paul had not yet arrived, and that they 
would no doubt come by the train to-morrow. But he, 
Grossman, was a man of caution. He was well aware 
that any bit of mischance might bring either comrade 
Kilts or comrade Bill face to face with Paul. He also 
knew that as the Bobrinsky woman had not yet been 
traced, there was the possibility that she never would be. 
What arrangements the commissar and Paul had made 
for getting rid of the foreigners if the jewels were ever 
found he neither knew nor cared, but he was beginning 
to be in very grave doubt whether he would ever set 
eyes on those jewels. 

Peter Abramovitch had done his best to reassure him 
and his comrades that everything would turn out all right 
in the end, that the Bobrinsky woman would be traced 
and brought back and made to give up the jewels, and 
that the foreigners would not share in the spoils, because 
some railway or road accident would sweep them com- 
fortably out of the way; but Jakob Grossman and his 
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friend Aaron Mosenthal had refused to be comforted. 
They were anxious and they were suspicious. Dolefully 
they continued to play, throwing down their cards with 
listless, dispirited gestures. 

*Why didn't you contra that ultimo?" Peter Abram- 
ovitch asked at the conclusion of a game which Gross- 
man had played with obvious heedlessness. 

“І didn't think," Jakob murmured, blinking his sienna- 
coloured eyes and meditatively sipping a glass of green 
Chartreuse. 


The cards were dealt again. The cabalistic words so 
dear to Tarok-players fell ашу on Bill's ears. He lit a 
Havana, and smoking in silence he watched the game, 
unseeing, that look of dull resentment still lingering in 
his eyes, his thoughts following the course of the train 
that bore the kid away out of his life—for ever. Rub-a- 
dubb-dubb! Rub-a-dubb-dubb! Не could almost hear 
the rumble of the wheels—almost feel the weight of them 
upon his heart. 


Aaron Mosenthal had just brought off a successful 
*Vier Kónige" when there was a commotion outside the 
door. A woman shrieking at the top of her voice, other 
voices shouting or mingling in a kind of dull murmur. 
The men round the table paid no heed to the commotion 
at first. Disturbances? Women shrieking? These were 
matters of constant occurrence in these days of the mil- 
lennium in Russia. But presently there was a pounding 
at the door, and the woman shrieked louder, demanding 
admittance. 


“The commissar!” she shouted. “Where is the com- 
missar?” Peter Abramovitch lifted an eyebrow and 
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muttered half to himself. “It’s that fool Natalia. I wonder 
what she wants." 

But already Jakob Grossman had shuffled to the door 
and drawn the bolts. Somehow Natalia's shrieks seemed 
to make all his fears and suspicions more tangible. 

“What do you want?" he asked gruffly. 

But Natalia swept past him, her huge body rocking 
with excitement. She was followed by two men who 
represented what there was of law and order in the 
village of Ostolga. They helped Grossman to keep most 
of the crowd outside the door, but despite their efforts a 
Score or so—men and women who had collected round 
Natalia when first she ran screaming through the village 
—pushed their way into the room in her wake. 

Peter Abramovitch pulled himself together, tried to 
sit straight up in his chair and to assume a dignity which 
half a bottle of neat French brandy had seriously jeopard- 
ised. He fixed the woman with a drunken stare. 

* What do you want?" he asked. 

*Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine!" she gasped. 

“What about him?” 

“He’s been murdered!” 

“What?” 

All the men jumped to their feet, the commissar him- 
self and Aaron Mosenthal, the man from the Moscow 
Theatre, and Kilts. Only Bill remained seated, silently 
smoking, to all appearances unmoved. For the next few 
minutes everyone talked at once, the women shrieking 
and lamenting, the men uttering curses. Peter Abram- 
ovitch, suddenly sobered, held Natalia by the wrist, 
forcing her to tell him as coherently as she could all that 
she knew. This was little enough. A quarter of an hour 
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ago she had got some supper ready for Paul Alexandro- 
vitch. Then she thought she would go to his room and 
see if he would come and eat it. He was stretched out 
full length on the bed; she thought he was asleep, but 
when she came near him she could see that he was dead. 
His clothes were stained all down one side. Terrified 
she had run out of the room, only to catch her feet in 
the sofa cushions which were on the floor in the dining- 
room. She had fallen headlong and dislodged the 
cushions as she fell. 'Then she saw the carpet beneath 
them with a large dark stain on it. That's all she knew. 
Most of the afternoon she had been busy in her kitchen. 
At one time certainly she had heard what she thought 
sounded like a quarrel or a fight. Then there was a 
report like a pistol-shot, but she had paid no attention. 
There were often quarrels in the house, as the commissar 
well knew. 

*'Then Paul had arrived after all!" 

This was an exclamation from Kilts, who was as be- 
wildered as any of the others with this tale of murder 
and of Paul. “What the hell does it all mean?” 

The commissar turned to him and looked him and 
Bill up and down. Chance—or something more tangible 
perhaps—had, it seems, taken the matter in hand, and 
had shown the way to a very simple means of getting 
rid of two irksome foreigners. 

“Tt means,” he retorted coolly, and with all the im- 
pressive dignity pertaining to his office as people’s com- 
missar for the district—“it means that you two have 
murdered our comrade Paul Alexandrovitch Sergine, and 
that you will hang for it to-morrow morning, both of 
you, or my name is not Peter Abramovitch Stanko. Com- 
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rades,” һе аса, speaking to the gendarmes—men іп 
tattered khaki tunics, off-shoots of the Red Army—‘“have 
you some rope handy?” 

Kilts fought like a demon. He had his automatic in 
his hip-pocket and had two shots at the commissar, 
shattering the man’s jaw. But Bill remained unmoved 
throughout, while the men in the tattered tunics pinioned 
his arms behind his back. 

“Don’t be a fool, Kilts,” was all he said. “Our 
number is up, anyway.” . 


THE END 
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2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Love's Proxy 1 v. — The Passport 2 v. — 
Temptation 2 v. — The Lakes of Northern 
Italy 1 v. — The House of Serravalle 2 v. 
— My Italian Year 1 v. — The Italians of 
To-Day 1 v. — Darneley Place 2 v. 

Baring, Maurico. 
Half a Minute’s Silence 1 v. — Daphne 
Adeane 1 v. 

Baring-Gould, S. 
Mehalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 


Barker, Lady: víde Lady Broome. 


Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler's Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

Barrie, J. М. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy 1 v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird 1 v. — Peter and 
Wendy г v. 

Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 
LyraAnglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 
$9 

Beaconsfield: vzde Disraeli, 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 

Beaverbrook, Lord. 
Success 1 v. 

Beerbohm, Max. 
Zuleika Dobson 1 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bronté—Mrs, 

Nicholls), 1855. 

Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1 v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, t 1848, and 

Anne, t 1849, Bronté). 


| Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 


Bellamy, Edward (Am.), t 1898. 
Looking Backward 1 v. 
Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 


Bennett, Arnold, 
The Grand Babylon Hotel 1 v. — The 
Gates of Wrath 1 v. — A Great Man t v. 
— Sacred and Profane Love 1 v. — Wliom 
God hath joined 1 v. — The Ghost 1 v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns 1 v. — 
Buried Alive 1 v. — The Old Wives' Tale 
2 v. — The Glimpse 1 v. — Helen with the 
High Hand 1 v. — Clayhanger 2 v. — The 
Card 1 v. — Hilda Lessways 1 v. — The 


"Matador of the Five Towns, and Other 


Stories 1 v. — Leonora; a Novel 1 v. — 
Anna of the Five Towns 1 v. — Those 
United States 1 v. — The Regent 1 v. — 
The Tiuth about an Author, and Literary 
Taste 1 v. — The City of Pleasure 1 v. — 
Hugo 1 v. — Paris Nights 1 v. — The Plain 
Man and his Wife, etc. 1 v. — Friendship 
and Happiness, etc. 1 v. — The Love 
Match 1 v. — How to make the Best of 
Life 1 v. — Riceyman Steps 1 v. — The 
Loot of Cities 1 v. — Elsie and the Child 
1 v. — Lord Raingo 2 v. 
(Vide Eden Phillpotts.) 


Benson, E. F. е 
Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon 1 у. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop 1 v. — The Book of Months 1 v. 
— The Relentless City x v. — The Chal- 
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: loners 1 v. — An Act in a Backwater 1 v. 
— The Image in the Sand 2 v. — The 
Angel of Pain 2 v. — Paul 2 v. — The 
House of Defence 2 v.— The Blotting Book 
iv. — A Reaping 1 v. — Daisy’s Aunt 
1 v. — The Osbornes 1 v. — Account Ren- 
dered 1 v. — Juggernaut 1 v, — Mrs. Ames 
1v.— eaker Vessel 2 v. — Thorley 
Weir 1v.— Dodo the Second 1 v. — Visible 
and Invisible 1 у, — David of King's 1 v. 
— Rex 1 v. 


Benson, Robert Hugh. 
The Necromancers 1 v.—A Winnowing 1 v. 
— None Other Gods 1 v. — The Dawn oí 
All 1 v. — The Coward у. — An Average 
Man 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, t 1901. 

The Revolt of Man 1 у. — Dorothy 
Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon av. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House 1 v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. 1 v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2v. — A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation 1 v. — The Lady 
o! Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, # 1901, & James 
Rice, t 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2v. 
Betham-Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes 1 v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 
acob І v. — Pearla т v. — Next of Кіп 
Wanted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 v. — The Romance of a French Par- 
sonager v. — Franceof To-day x v. — Two 
Aunts and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of 
Millions 1 v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. 
— France of To-day (Second Series) 1v.— 
A Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. — A Storm-RentSky t v. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875— 1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship т v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall іу. — 
East of Paris 1 v. —A Humble Lover 1 v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher 1 v. — From an Islington 
Window x v. 


Bierce, Ambrose (Am.) 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Birchenough, Mabel C. — | 
Potsherds rv. 


Bisland, E. (Am.): vide Rhoda Brough- 
n. 


Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler, Vide 
also Wilhelm Gürlach (Collection of 
German Authors, p. 29), and Whitman, 


Black, William, t 1898. Ы 
In Silk Attire 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 
2v. — Kilmenyrv.— The MaidofKilleena, 
and other Stories т v. — Three Feathers 2v. 
— Madcap Violet 2 v. — Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly 2 v. — Macleod of Dare 2 v. 
— Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 1 v. 
—Shandon Bells(with Portrait) 2v. — Judith 
Shakespeare 2 v. — The Wise Women of 
Inverness, etc. 1 v. — White Heather 2 v. — 
Sabina Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adven- 
turesofaHouse-Boat2v.—InFarLochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales т v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2 v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3v. . 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore | 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood,” 
Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (First Series) 
ту. — Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood”’ (Second 
Series) x v. 


Blagden, Isa, t 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding І v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Marguerite 
Gardiner), 1 1849. 

Meredith 1 v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 

moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 

Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 

Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 


Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell), * 1837, 
_t 1915. 4 
Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor'sVictory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor's Wife 2 v.— 
Sir) asper’s Tenant 2 v. — The Lady's Mile 


2 v. — Rupert Godwin 2 v. — 
has hs in Earth 2 v. — Fenton's 


Quest 2 v. — The Lovels of Arden 2 v. — 
Strangers and Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Da- 
voren 3 v. — Taken at the Flood 3 v. — 
Lost for Love2 v. — A Strange World 2 v. 
— Hostages to Fortune 2 v. — Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — Weavers and 


- Weft т v. — In Great Waters, and other 
. Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict 3 v. — Vixen 


3 v.-- The Cloven Foot 3 v. — The Story 
of Barbara 2 v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount 
Royalz v. — TheGoldenCalf2v. — Flower 
and Weed r v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v. — 
Ishmael з v. — W yllard's Weird зу. — Опе 
Thing Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 


1v. — Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal | 


Three 2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — 
Gerard 2 v. — All along the River 2 v. 
Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christmas 
Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 2 v. — 
London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 2 v. — 
In High Places 2 v. — His Darling Sin 1 v. 
— The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 2 v. — 
The Rose of Life 2 v. — During Her Ma- 
jesty's Pleasure г v. : 


Brassey, Lady, t 1887. 


A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm іп the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


* Bread-Winners, the,” Author of (Am.). 
The Bread "Winners 1 v. 


.. Bret Harte: vie Harte, 


Brock, Rev. William, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 


Bronté, Charlotte: vide Currer Bell, 


Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, t 1874. 

The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
-Station Amusements in New Zealand 
гу. — А Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore— Rodrigues т v. — Colonial 
Memories т v. (Vide р. 29.) 

Broughton, Rhoda, * 1840, t 1920. 
Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 


| 


Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v. — Scylla or Charybdis? г v. — The 
Game and the Candle 1 v. — Foes in Law 
1 v. — Mamma т v. — The Devil and the 
Deep Sea іу. — Between Two Stools І v. 
— Concerning a Vow 1 v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
(Am.). ” 


А Widower Indeed 1 v. 


Brown, John, t 1882. * 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers rv. 


Browne, К. В. G. 1 
Following Ann гу. — A Lady from the 
South 1 v. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, t 186r. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh rv. 


Browning, Robert, 1 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the ** Cachalot” 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
ту. —Тһе Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 v. — Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine т v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v.— Rienzi 
2 v. — Night and Morning т v. — Athens 
2 v. — The Poems and Ballads of Schiller 
1v.— Lucretia 2 v. — The NewTimon, and 
St.Stephen's т v, —The Caxtons 2 v. — My 
Novel 4 v. —What will he do with it? 4 v. 
— Dramatic Works 2 v. — Caxtoniana 2 v. 
— The Lost Tales of Miletus т v. — Mis- 


cellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes and 
Epodesof Horace 2v. — KenelmChillingly 
4 v. — The Coming Race r v. — The Pa. 


risians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spartan г v. 
икос Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 


Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 

"Buried Alone," Author of (Charles 

Wood). 

Buried Alone 1 v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 
"Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
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and Editha's Burglar x v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 
визо, Miss (Madame D'Arblay), 
1840. 
Evelina т v. 
Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 


Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan 1 v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion 1 v. — The Son of 
Tarzan x v. 


Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed." 


Butler, A.J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 5 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. 
Jennie of **The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


Byron, Lord, t 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Sir Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v. — The Master of Man 2 v. 


Caine, William, t 1925. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton x v. — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady г v. — The 
Author of “Trixie” 1 v, — Lay Sheba's 
Last Stunt т v. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett, 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Cannan, Gilbert. 

Annette and Bennett x v. 
Campbell Praed: vide Praed, 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 


Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “But Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
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daughters 2 v. — The pos ak Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v, — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 188r. 
The French Revolution 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller 1 v.— Essays on Goethe т v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German 
Literature 1 v. 


Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton, 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs т v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — ‘‘ If Youth butknew!”” 
т v. — My Merry Rockhurst т v. — Flower | 
о” the Orange т v. — Wroth 2 у, — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1 v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper x v. 


Castle, Egerton, 
Consequences 2 v. — 


Others т v. 


Cather, Willa (Am.). 
The Professor's House 1 v. — My Mortal 
Enemy 1 v. — A Lost Lady 1 v. 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, t 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schünberg- 
Cotta Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill x v. (Ртаер. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Ear! of. 
Letters to his Son 1 v. 


Chesterton, 0. K. 

The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What's 
Wrong with the World 1 v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn т v. — Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. — 
The Incredulity of Father Brown 1 v. — 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 1 v, — The 
Outline of Sanity 1 v. — The Return of | 
Don Quixote x v, 


Cholmondeley, Mary, 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. - 
— Moth and Rust т v. — Prisoners 2 v. —. 
The Lowest Rung 1 v. — Notwithstanding 
1 v. 1 


Christian, Princess: vide Alice, Grand- l 
Duchess of Hesse. 


> 


4 


v. — Fre- 


“Та Bella," and 


s e, Boer Cota 


Against the Stream 2 v. — The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
лу. — Lapsed, but not Lost 1 v. 


D Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
.. Mr. Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: оге Twaln. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman 1 v. 
— The Last Touches, and other Stories 1 v. 
— Mrs. Keith's Crime 1 v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 


Woodside Farm т v. — The Modern Way | 


1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
_ — Mere Stories 1 v, — Eve's Lover, and 

Other Stories 1 v. — Sir George's Ob- 

jection 1 v. 

. Clive, Mrs. Caroline, t 1873: 

Author of “Paul Ferroll,” 
Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
Re-Echoes І v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v, 
Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, + 1834. 
Poems r v. 


— Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


vide 


22 . Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 


222 Fortune 2 v. 


- . Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
The Woman in White 2 v. — No Name 3». 
— Armadale 3 v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v. —The New Magdalen 
— The Frozen Deep t v. — The Two 
linies x v. — My Lady’s Money, and 
y and the Prophet 1 v. — The Haunted 
elr v. — Jezebel's Daughter 2 v. — 
eart and Science 2 v. — “I say No,” ау. 
The Guilty River, and The Ghost's 

uch т v, — Blind Love 2 v. 


| 


Conrad, Joseph, t 1924. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six 1 v. — Under Western Eyes 1 v. 
—"Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2v. — Almayer's Folly 1 v. — The Rover 
1 v. — Tales of Hearsay г v. — Suspense 
x v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called Back : v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — A Family Affair 2 v. — Living or 
Dead 2 v. 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 1 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals т v. — The Jack O'Lantern rv. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine Saunders. 


Corelli, Marie. 
Vendettal 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —“Ardath ” 

v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom rv. — The Murder of Delicia rv. — 
Ziska x v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.—**Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 у, — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs, Everard. 


Those Delightiul Americans x v. — Set in 
Authority x v. — Cousin Cinderella x v. 


* County, the," Author of. 
The County т v. 


Craik, George Lillie, t 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and ot 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs, (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

+ 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — A Life 
for a Life 2 v. — Romantic Tales r v, — 
Domestic Stories 1 v. — The Ogilvies r v. 
—Lord Erlistoun1v. — Christian's Mistake 
1 v. — А Noble Life 1 v. — Olive av, — 
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Studies from Life т v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1 v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v, — Sermons out of Church 
1v,— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 


1v. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine | 


2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur x v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won І v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini 
fred's Wooing, etc. у. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Hero Trevelyan 1 v. — Without Kith or 
Kin 2 v. — Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1 v. — Dorcas 2 v. — (Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 


Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), t 1909. 

Mr. Isaacs 1 v. — Doctor Claudius 1v. — 
To Leeward r v. — A Roman Singer 
1 у.-- Ап American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v. —Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v, — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 v. — А Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v, — Khaled ту. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King ту. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche т v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son т v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday т v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2 v, — А Lady of Rome 2 v, 
— Arethusa 2 у, — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
ту. — Stradella 1 v. — The Undesirable 
Governess x v. — Uncanny Tales x v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 


The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls х v, — 
The Dark о! the Moon à v, 


a Y -< » 
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Croker, B. M., t 1920. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley т v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
| Youngest Miss Mowbray x v. — The Cat's- 
Paw 1 v. — Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. — 
Fame 1 v. — Babes in the Wood 1 v. — А 
Rolling Stone 1 v. — The Serpent's Tooth 
1 v. — In Old Madras ту. — Lismoyle 1 v. 
— Тһе Chaperon 1 v. — The Pagoda 
Tree 1 v. 
Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life, 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: veze A. Thomas, 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter r v. — El Fureidis 1 v. — 
Haunted Hearts 1 v. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


* Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin 2 v. 


Dane, Clemence. 

A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend 1 v. 

* Dark," Author of. 

Dark 1 v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. 

De Foe, Daniel, t 1751. 

Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 

Delafield, E. M. 


Mrs, Harter 1 v. — The Chip and the 
Block 1 v. — Jill x v. 


Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher 1 v. 
Dell, Floyd (Am.). 


This Mad Ideal x v. — Runaway r v, — 
Love in Greenwich Village 1 v. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 


De Morgan, William, 
oseph Vance 2 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing. 
De Quincey, Thomas. 


Confessions of an English Opium-Eater sy. | 


“Diary and Notes": vide Author of 
* Horace Templeton." 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 

The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
. «(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
5 (00$ v. — Pictures from Italy т v. — Dombey 
and Son 5 v. — David Copperfield 5 v. — 
= Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
ER England (2 v. 8°M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
x ту. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
d. Down; The Uncommercial Traveller r v. 
; — Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. т v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
— Lirriper’s Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
E^ gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
' Hlustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
rv. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
_ by his Sister-in-lawand his eldest Daughtes 
(0 4V. — Vide also Household Words, Novelr 

and Tales. and John Forster. 


47 Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 
5 No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


BU Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 

PEN 4 1881. 

Coningsby х v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy 1v. — 
Tancred, 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 

. Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 


The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 
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Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon ту. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual. Wives 2 v. — Her Maiesty's 
< Tower 4v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 

of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 

2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
"The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


. Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel. | 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v. — The White Company 
2 v. — А Study in Scarlet г v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City т v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet т v. — The Green Flag т v..— Тһе 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes т v. — Adventures of Gerard т у. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 у. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— Round the Fire Stories т v. — The Mys- 
tery of Gloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
ту. — The Lost World r v. — The Poison 
Belt т v. — The Land of Mist x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, t 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life т v. 


Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes І v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: -vzde Mrs, 
Cotes. 


Dunton: ое Th. Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1885. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 
Edwardes, Mrs, Annie. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — Ought 
weto visit her? 2v.— A Vagabond Heroine 
1 v. — Leah: AWoman of Fashion 2 v. — 
A Blue-Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or 
Her Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian thé Beauty 1 v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2 v. — A Girton 
Girl 2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 


Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 


lion of Money 

2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfreguented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
ту. — А Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 у, 
— Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vrde Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), f 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
+ 1880. 


Scenes, of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such т v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden," 
Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v. — 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen ту, — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. — Vera 1 v. — The En- 
chanted April x v. — Love r v. — Intro- 
duction to Sally іу. 


Eiliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 у, — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary of an Idle Womanin 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 5 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), + 1882. 
Representative Men т v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 


- English Fairy Tales." xv. 


Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 


2 v. — Debenham’s Vow |. 


“Euthanasia x v. 


Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. Jae 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v. — The Professor's Wooing 1v. - 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
т v. — Orchardscroft 1 v, — A ppassionata 
1 v. — Old Maidsand Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. % 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. v 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat ғ x 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, D 
and other Tales 1 v. 


“Explated,” Author of. me - с 
Expiated 2 v. "c p 
Fargus, F, J.: vide Hugh Conway. ae ) 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903. , eR = 


Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 
“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors r v. 
Felkin, Alfred Laurence: wide E. T.  — 
Fowler. M^ 
Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: vide Р, C. Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 


The Parson о” Dumford а у; — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 y. Le 


Ferber, Edna (Am.). 
Show Boat 1 v. — So Big rv. 
Fielding, Henry, t 1754- 
Tom Jones 2 v. 2 
Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): wide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. н 
Fitzgerald, Edward. = 
Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyam т v. 
Five Centuries 4 i 
of the English Language and Literature 


ohn Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — | 
tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Beene ohn 
Locke, —Thomas Gray (vol.50o, publi shed У 
1860) 1 v. E 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. Er 
Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. ae 
My Experiences of the War between | 
France and Germany 2 v. — Memories | — 
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> and Stud ies of War and Peace av.— Vide 
-also “Daily News," War Correspondence. 


Forrest, В. Е, 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and 
_ My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved 

2v. eae 2 v. — Although he wasa Lord, 

and otherTalesr v. — Corisande,and other 

Tales rv.— Once Again 2v.— Ofthe World, 

Worldly т v. — Dearest 2 v, — The Light 
. of other Days x v. — Too Late Repented 

XN х 


Forster, John, t 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 


The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and ** One of Three” 
I v. — Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead," Author of: vide James 
Payn. 


- Fowler, Ellen Thorneyoroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
, Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
2 Fallowfield's Fortune x v. 


_ Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. А. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 
Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 


nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
f m2 v 


“Frank Fairlegh," Author of (F. E. 
Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 


гейегіс, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination a v. 

КЕ eri 

|. Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 

Тһе Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v, — Sketches from French Travel 1 v. 


(00 Fauchnits Edition. 


Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays x v. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
Notary's Daughter 1 v. — The Lilies ofthe 
Valley, and The House of Penarvan 1 v. — 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 1 v. — A 
Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton). — Laurentia І v. 


Galsworthy, John. 

The Country House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v.— 
Villa Rubein т v. — А Man of Devon, 
etc. т v. — A Motley т v. — The Patrician 
1 y. — Justice, and Other Plays т v. — The 
Silver Box, and Other Plays r v. — The 
Inn of Tranquillity 1 v. — The Island Pha- 
risees т у. — The Dark Flower 1 v. — 

Bit о” Love, and Other Plays т у. — A 
Family Man, and Other Plays x v. — Cap- 
tures 1 v. — The White Monkey x v. — The 
Forsyte Saga 3 v. — The Silver Spoon 1 v. 


Gardiner: vzde Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton т v, — Ruth 2 v. — Lizzie 
Leigh, and other Tales 1 v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Bronté 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's Lovers 2 v. — Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford x v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne," Author of: 
vide Author of * Miss Molly." 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha rv. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v. — The Wrong Man rv. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v. — One Year 1 v. — The 
Supreme Crime т v. — The Blood-Tax 1 v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money І v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. — 
The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl x v. — The Compromise 2 v. — 
Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution 1 v. 
— Pomp andCircumstancer v. — TheGrass 
Widow 1 v. — A Glorious Lie x v. — The 
City of Enticement 1 v.—Exotic Martha rv. 
— The Unworthy Pact 1 v. — The Waters 
of Lethe 1 v. — The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play 1 v. 
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"Gerard, E. (Emily de £assowska). 
A Secret Mission x у. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregory 1v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home rv. 


Gissing, George. 
Demos 2v.— Ne ded ub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 


Glyn, Elinor, 

The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 у. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour rv. 
— The Reason Why 1 v.— Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere's Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid r v. — Six Days 1 v. — 
The Great Moment 1 v. — Love's Blind- 
ness I v. 


Godfrey, Hal: еге Charlotte O'Conor 
Eccles, > 
Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. — Cuckoo т v. — The 
Merchant of Souls 1 v. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, t 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious І v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
4 Diplomat's Diary x v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with есеп 


"Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v, — A Life's Lessons 
av. — Тһе Two Aristocracies 2 v, — Heck- 
ington 2 у. 


Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 


Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid a v. 


auchnits Edition. і nf "POPE ghee 


— My Hearts i in 7 Highlands a 27. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. S 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2v, — The - 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


аа Murray, Е. С. (Trois-Etoiles), = | 
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The Menor for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 

Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day | 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People Ihave met 1 v. 


т Grey, Zane (Am.). 

Tappan's Burro, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
The Call of the Canyon т v. — The Thun- 
dering Herd т v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie, 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese r v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am), 4 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York т v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vzde Anstey. 


| * Quy Livingstone,” Author of (George 
Alfred Laurence), t 1876. 
| Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
| Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour х v. — 
Border and B.:stille r v. — Maurice Dering 
т v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. ) 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies X Other People's Chil- 
dren 1 v.— The Dowsham Puzzle 1 v.— | 
Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir Н, Rider, t 1925. 

King Solomon's Mines rv. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The | 
Vitch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 

1 v. — Mr. Meeson's Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch,-V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife т v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist2v.— Joan Haste2v.— | 

Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard’ . 

1 v. — Doctor Therne т v. — Swallow 

2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, - 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2v. — А Winter | 


i ` Tauchnitz Edition. Complete аё, 


Pil nage 2v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 
— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita т v. 
— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 
Queen Sheba’s Ring 1 v. — Red Eve 1 v. 
— Marie 1 v. — Child of Storm 1 v. — The 
Wanderer's Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom's 
Daughter т v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 
ster 1 v, — Queen of the Dawn x v. — The 
Treasure of the Lake 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 v. 
Hall, Mrs. S. C., t 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? т v. — Marian 2 v. 
Hamerton, P. G., t 1894. 
Marmorne ry. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married т v. — 
Still Happy though Married r v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: wide Author of "Not 
Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v, — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 


a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. — А 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid x v. 


Harland, Henry (Am.), t 1905. 
The Lady Paramount г v. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass іп the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods т v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man r v. — The 
Fowler 21v. — The Scholar’s Daughter 1 v. 
--Ішегр ay 2 v. — Out ofthe Wreck I Rise 
1 v. — Patuffa 1 v. — Youth Calling 1 v. 
— Rachel 1 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 


Harrison, Mrs.: 2742 Lucas Malet. 
Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 


Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- | 


nauts; — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems): 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 


Two Меп of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales 1 v. — Drift from 
Two Shoresrv — Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, 
and other Tales т v. — Flip, and other 
Stories т v. — On the Frontier 1 v. — Ву 
Shore and Sedge т v. — Магија т v. — 
Snow-bound at Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 
ту. — The Crusade of the Excelsior” 1 v. 
— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales т у. — A Waif ofthe Plains x v. 
— A First Family of Tasajara 1 v. — Sally 
Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of Jack 
Hamlin's, etc, т v. — The Bell-Ringer 
of Angel's, etc. t v. — Clarence т v. — 
The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. 1 v.— 
Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin's Mediation, and other Stories v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — Under 
the Redwoods т v. — Trent's Trust 1 v. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), t 1905: vide “The 

Bread-Winners," Author of, 

Hay, Marle. 

Mas’aniello x v. — The Evil Vineyard r у, 


Hearn, Lafcadlo, + 1906. 
Kokoro т у. — Kwaidan r v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Serres) 1 v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) x v. — Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. т v. 


Heotor, Mrs.: vige Mrs, Alexander, 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875. 
Friendsin Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron 2 v. 


Hemans, Mrs, Fellola, t 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 

Henry, 0. (Am.). 
Cabbages and Kings 1 v. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 
Java Head x v, — Cytherea т v. — Moun- 
tain Blood 1 v. — The Three Black Penn 
1 v. — Linda Condon т v. — The Bright 
Sttawl r v. — Balisand 1 v. — Tampico т v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy т v. — New Canterbury Tales 1 v. 
— The Queen's Quair; or, The Six Years' 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fond Adventures 1 v. — 
The Fool Errant 2 v. — TheStooping Lady 
1 v. — The Spanish Jade 1 v. — Halfway 
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House 2 v. — Open Cou rv. — Rest 
Harrow rv. — Brazenhead the Great 1v.— 
The Song of Renny 1 v. — Lore of Proser- 
pine r v. — Bendish І v. 


Hichens, Robert. 

Flames 2 у. — The Slave2 v. — Feliz 2 v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison 2 у. — 
Barbary Sheep ту. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of Egypt 1 v. — The Dweller on 
the Threshold 1 v. — The Fruitful Vine 2 v. 
— The Londoners 1 v. — An Imaginative 
Man 1 v. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 
The Holy Land 1 v. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — After the Verdict 2 v. 
— The God Within Him 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, t 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), t 1906 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
ту. — The Gods Arrive іу. — The Val- 
ley of the GreatShadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters 1 v. 


Holme Lee: оге Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow 1 v. — Half a Hero 
1 v. — Comedies of Courtship т v, — The 
Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — Simon Dale 
2 v. — Rupert of Hentzau 1 v. — The 
King's Mirror 2 v. — Quisanté 1 v..— The 
Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double Harness 
2v. — AServantofthe Public2 v. — Sophy 
of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two People2v. 
— The Great Miss Driver 2 v. — Little 
Tiger x v. 

Hopkins, Tighe, t 1919. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate ту, — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 
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“Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1 v. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush і v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Some Persons Unknown 
І v. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v. — 
The Rogue's March 1 v. — Peccavi 1 v. 
— The Black Mask r v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent x v. — A Thief in the Night 1 v. — 
Dead Men Tell No Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice 
Raffles т v. — The Camera Fiend т v. — 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman 1 v. — The Crime Doctor t v. 


“Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. — Novuts and TALzs reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dicke 
1856-59. 11 v. ; 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vzde “Recommended to 
Mercy." 


*How to be Happy though Married": 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 


Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. ~ 


Howard, Blanche Willis, + 1898, & Wil- ? 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. ^ 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion r v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 7 
Instance2v.— The Undiscovered Country | — 
ту. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1v. 
— Italian Journeys rv. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance rv. — Their Wedding Journey 

1 v.— A Fearíul Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. — та 
Miss Bellard's Inspiration 1 v. 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days r v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 1 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales r v. — Ross- — 
moyne 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 


—Tauchnits . 


Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. 

Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v.— А 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight 1 v..— Nora Creina 2 v. — А Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Hoyden 2 v. — Peter's Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War 1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 
2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 
Lonely Girl т у. — Lovice т v. — The 
Coming of Chloe т v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vie Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont І v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
Kingsmead 1 v.—The Lordship of Love 2 v. 
— The Green Patch 1 v. — Julia 1 v. — 
Candy, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 


Ingram, John Н. : vide Poe. 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet t v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.— Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
1v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), t 1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port rv. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft т v. — Dialstone Lane у, 
— Captains All г v. — Short Cruises т v. 
—.Salthaven т v. — Sailors’ Knots т v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. — Sea Whispers т v. 
— The Castaways t v. 

James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock т v. 


James, Ө. Р, R., t 1860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 


ту. — АттаҺ Neil 1 v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The Europeans т v. — Daisy Miller; An 
International Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. 
— Roderick Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna 
of the Future, etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. 
— Washington Square, etc. 2 v. — The 
Portrait of a Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 
1 v. — The Siege of London; The Point 
of View; A Passionate Pilgrim 1 v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v. — A Little Tour in 
France т v. — The Finer Grain т v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays" 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing ri v. — Опсе and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter’s 
Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


* Jennie of “Тһе Prince's,'" Author of: 
vide В. Н. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome К. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green І v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk r v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing ofthe Third Floor Back 
1 v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.— They and I, 1 v.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary 1 v. — Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow: vzde Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Johnson, Samuel, t 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Jolly, Emily. | 
Colonel Dacre a v. ` 
“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter іп 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1 v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Dora 2 v. — Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — 
I Dorrien 3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v, — 
orget-me-nots 2 v. (Vide p. 29.) 
Kaye-Smith, Shella. 
The End of the House of Alard т y. 
Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 
Keary, C. F. 
The Mount 1 v. 
Keeling, D'Esterre-: vzde Esterre, 
Kempis, Thomas A. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, в.р. x v. 


Kennedy, Margaret. 
The Constant Nymph 1 v. 


Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 1892. 


' Saint Leger т v. — Romance of Student 


Life Abroad r v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Suecessful? x v. 


Kinglake, A. W., t 1891. 
Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 


' Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, t 1875. 
Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years ago 2 v. 
— Hypatia 2 v. — Hereward the Wake 
2 v. — At Last 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 


Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and | 


the Burtons 2 v, — Leighton Court r v. — | 
Valentin 1 v. — Reginald Hetherege 2 v. 
— The Grange Garden 2 v. b 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 
Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v, — The Seven 
Seas x v. — “Captains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work т v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 


E 1y.— Kim ту, — Just SoStories 1 v. 
e Five Nations г v, — Traffics and 
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Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hil x v. 

— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 

and Fairies 1 v. — Land and Sea Tales 1v. — 

— Debits and Credits 1 v. 
Laffan, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 1 v. 


Lamb, Charles, t 1854. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. (Vide 


P. 29.) “Ж 


Lang, Andrew: vide Н. Rider Haggard, 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May rv. 


* Last of the Cavaliers, the," Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: vide E. Gerard. 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Quy 
Livingstone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1913. 
Hurrish x v. 

Lee, Holme: wide Harriet Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis 1 v. — Vanitas 
1 v. — Louis Norbert 1 v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller 1 v. — The Tower of the 
Mirrors 1 v. — The Golden Keys І v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., t 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, t 1870. А 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v, — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fettersa v. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 

The O'Donoghue т v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours” зу. — 

ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 

fhe Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 

Martins of Cro' Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 
зу. — Davenport Dunn 5 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v: — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — 
A Day's Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. 
— Tony Butler 2v. —Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
2 v. — The Bramleiglis of Bishop's Folly 
2 v. — A Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy ' 
of Norcott's 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 


"Gosslett's Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 


gobbin 2 v. 


— 


pes 


Mt-Yeats, S. | r 
The Honour of Savelli x v. — The 


7. Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitors 


Way tv. — The Lord Protector 1 v, — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. -- On Actors and the 
Art o. Acting 1 v. 

Lewis, Sino!air. (Am.) 
Babbitt 1 v. — Our Mr. Wrenn 1 v. — 
Arrowsmith 1 v. ж 
_ Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The ‘true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — Todhunters'at Loanin’ Head, 
and other Stories 1 v. — lone 2 у, 

Lockhart, L. W. M., 1 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight 1 v. — The Call of the 
Wild rv. — When God Laughs r v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales x v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. — A Son of the Sun 1 v. 
— The Son of tbe Wolf 1 v. — The Valley 
ot the Moon 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: ое D. Gerard. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 
+ 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighie 
/$v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 


— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — wer-de- 
Luce, and Three Books ofSong 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 
. . Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) x v. 
‘Loos, Anita (Am.). 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” т v. 
Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 
“Lost Battle, а." 2 v. 
Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives т v. — When No Man Pursueth т v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink imthe 
mour 1 v. — Mary Pechell т v. — Studies 
_ in Loveand in Terror 1 v.—The Lodger 1 v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
. They Married 1 v. — The Terriford Mys- 
d +t v. — Some Men and Women 1 v. 
| — Bread of Deceit 1 v. — What Really 
Iv. 


ties of Nature (with Illustrations) т v.— 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. 

“Lutfullah " : vzde Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Wayfaring Men 2 у, — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers 1 v. 

Lytton, Lord: оге E; Bulwer, 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 

t 1891. 

Poems 4%. -- Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
OtherStories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All x v.—The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.—Eve2 v. 

МсАшау, Allan (Am.): wide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, t 1850. 
History of England (with Portrait) 1o v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 y. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays 1 v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

Macaulay, Rose. , 
Told by an làiot ту, — Orphan Island r v. 
— A Casual Commentary 1 v. — Crewe 
Train 1 v. 3 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear.Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 

v — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
ae of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. x & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental), 

MacDonald, George, + 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
JElginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 


Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child | “Магтогпе)" Author of: « 


Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 
Mackarness, Mrs., t 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories т v. — А Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 
Mackay, Егіс, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems І v. 
Mackenzie, Compton. 
The Old Men of the Sea r v. 
McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and Wave x v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales т v. 
Macleod, Norman, t 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 


Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 
2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v.— 
A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori," Author of (Miss 

Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy г v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm т v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: оге Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 

Harrison). 

Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score rv. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale 1 v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily т v. 

Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

Marlowe, Christopher. ` 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew of Malta 1 v. 


Натегіоп, ў 
" Marriage," the Authors of (Am.). 


Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers 1 v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. - 

jane Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Percival Keene r v, — Peter Simple ту. — 
aphet in Search of a Father r v. — 
Monsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie І у. -- 
Mr. Midshipman Easy ту. — The King's 
Own ту. (Vide p. 29.) 


Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 


Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and. 


Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald — 


Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.—The Poison of Asps, and otherStories 


rv. — * Myown Child ” 2 v, — A Harvest 


of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson : v. 
— Written in Fire2 v. — Her World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 v. — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid's 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 у. — 
Phyllida 2 v. — Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Madness, 


and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost of | 


Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.—The Heart of] ane Warner 
2 v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v. — Spiders of Society 


2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 у. — A Daughter | 


ofthe Tropics 2 v. — Mount Eden. A 
Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — А Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 


The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah | 


Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 


Blood of the Vampire т v. — A Soul on 


Fire т v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 
Marsh, Mrs, Anne, t 1874. 


Rayenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham | 


2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Au 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — 
of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs, Emma, t 1899. 


Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice т v. — 


27. — 


Dayspring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1 v. — | 


eRose | 


In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — Alma т у. — Under Salisbury 
Spire т v. — The End Crowns All rv. — 
Winchester Meads r v. — Eventide Light 
ту, — Winifrede's Journal т v. — Bristol 
Bells 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. — 
Penshurst Castler v. — Kensington Palace 
1 v. — The Master of the Musicians г v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's 1 v. — (Vzde p. 29.) 


Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers т v. — 
Running Water 1 v. — The Broken Road 
ту. — Atthe Villa Rose 1 v. — TheTurnstile 
2 у: — The Witness for the Defence 1 v. 
— The House of the Arrow 1 v. — The 
Winding Stair 1 v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry kipe!” 2 v. — “Land o' the 
Leal"' 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 у. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? т v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.) — Blind Justice, and ** W ho, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders т v. — ‘‘ Honey" 1 v. — The New 
Lady Teazle, and Other Stories and Essays 
ту. — The Ferryman 1 v. — Tally Ho! 2 v. 
— Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Law- 
less 1 v. 

Maugham, W. Somerset. 

The Trembling of a Leaf r v. — The 
Painted Veil x v. 


Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 

Maurier, George du, t 1896. 
Trilby 2 vit. The Martian 2v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock's Shadow x v. — The 
Day's Journey т v. — Children of the 
Night т v, — Fernande т v. — Spinster of 
this Parish x v. — The Case of Bevan 
Yorke 1 v. — Gabrielle т v. 
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“Mehalah” : 2/42 Baring-Gould. 


Melville, George J. Whyte, + 1878. 
Kate Coventry г у. — Digby Grand 1 v. 
— Good for Nothing 2v. — The Queen's 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The 
Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise2 v. 
— The Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 
2 v. — M. or N. r v. — Contraband 1 v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 
Rosine r v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. — Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: 2222 Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. тооо); Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Mencken, Н. L. (Am.). 
In Defence of Women r v. 


Meredith, George, t 1909. 
Тһе Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians І v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 


Meredith, Owen: vide Robert Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl іу. 


Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good 1 v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man's View : v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v. —Whispers about Women 
1 v.— The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1 v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. 1 у. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. 
Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 

Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents т v. — Roden’s Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Veivet 
Glove x v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 y. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart, * 1806, t 1873. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 
Iv. 

Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins І v. 


LI John, t 1674. 
Porna Works 1 v. 


í Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne І v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: wide Mrs. 
Hungerford, 


Montgoniery, Florence, 


Misunderstood т v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
ту. — Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom т v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
“I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2v.— The Jessamy Bride 1 v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Сотейіапту. — A DamselorTwo1v.— 
Castle Omeragh 2 у. — Shipmates in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman т v. — 
TheWhite Causeway 1v. — The Artful Miss 
Dill 1 v. — The Marriage Lease r v. — An 
Amateur Adventuress 1 v. — Priscilla and 
Charybdis т v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol 1 v. — The Ulster- 


man I v. 


Moore, George. 


Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v.—The Untilled Field 1 v.—Con- 
fessionsof a Young Man 1 v.—The Lake 1 v. 
— Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—A ve 1 v. 
— Spring Days 1 v.— Salve 1 v.— Vale 1 v. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Muslin 2 v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle 1 v. 


Moore, Thomas, t 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) sv. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) 1 v. 


Morris, William, 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 


Morrison, Arthur, 
Tales of Mean Streets І v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall 1 v. — The Green Eye oí Goona 1 v. 
— Divers Vanities v. — i 1v. 


“Muirhead, James Fullarton; 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs, Craik, 


Murray, David Christie, 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vzze Grenville, 


“Му Little Lady," Author of: vide Е, 
Frances Poynter, 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most-celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vse Currer Bell. 


“Nina Balatka," Author of: wide An- 
thony Trollope. 


“No Church," Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 


A Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
2v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. Fenton 1 v. 
— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann's г v. 
— А Victim of Good Luck г v. — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — Thé 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby 1 v. — The 
Flowerofthe Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — Nature's 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel's Vocation 1 v. — 
Barham of Beltanar v. — Harryand Ursula 
1 v. — The Square Peg x v. — Pauline 1 v. 
— The Perjurer 1 v. — Not Guilty 1 у, — 
Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul's Paragon 1 v. 
— The Triumphs of Sara 1 v. — Tony the 
Exceptional 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., t 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2v. 

“Wot Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 


Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


лан БМК UND UM. Zu: ar 


* Novels and Tales": vzde “Household 
Words." 


“Nursery Rhymes," x v. 
O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 


rey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery г v. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan т v. 


Oliphant, Laurence, | 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Oliphant, Mrs., t 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life 2v. — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2 v. — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
Charge іу. — Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. 
Arthur 2 v. — Carità 2 v. — Young Mus- 
grave 2 v. — The Primrose Path 2 v. — 
Within the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 
when he may2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 5 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
Hester з v. — The Wizard's Son 3 v. — А 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green x v. — The 
Duke's Daughter t v. — The Fugitives x v. 
— Kirsteen2v.— Lifeof Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseenrv.—The Heir 
Presumptive and the Heir A pparent2 v. — 
The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life r v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary" : vide 
George W. E. Russell. 


Orczy, Baroness, 
Petticoat Government r v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay x v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel 1v.— Firein Stubble 2 v. 
— А True Woman т v.— Meadowsweet 1 v. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 
Nicolette 1 v. — The Honourable Jim 1 v. 
— Pimpernel and Rosemary 1 v. — Un- 
ravelled Knots 1 v. — The Celestial City rv. 


Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet т v. — Тһе Motormaniacs 1 v. 
— Kas Way т v. — The Kingdoms of 
the World r v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. 


Translated by 
James Macpherson т v. 


Ouida, t 1908. 

dalia 47. 19 Ticotin 2v. — Puck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
1v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes т у. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes т v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa 
(with Portrait) 3 v. — In a Winter City 1 v. 
— Ariadné 2 v. — Friendship 2 v. — Moths 
i — A Village Commune 2 v. — In 
Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 1 v. — Wanda 
i5 — Frescoes and other Stories 1 v. — 

rincess Napraxine 3 v. — Othmar 3 v. — 
A Rainy June (бо Pf.. Don Gesualdo 
(6oPf.). — A House Party 1 v. — Guilderoy 
2 v. — Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and other 
Stories r v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. ту. — Toxin, and other Papers t v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia 1 v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays т v. — La Strega, and 
other Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 
rv. — Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2v. 


* Qutcasts, the," Author of ; vide “ Roy 
Tellet.” 
Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo 1 v. — Stories in Grey 


1 v. — Stories without Tears т y. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories 1 v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Бесоба v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v. — The 
Seats ofthe Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), t 1900. 
Basil Godírey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
тіп оп 2 у. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial 1 v. — Тһе Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 

Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2? v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1 y. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


Paston, George. 


A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 


Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lorely Lady of Grosvenor Square т v. 
— The Grey Knight 1 v.— Catherine's Child 
1 v. — Master Christopher 2 v. — Erica 1 v. 


Paul, Mrs.: vide “ Still Waters," 


— 


re = N 


“Раш Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
` Clive), + 1873. 
Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife 1 v. 


Payn, James, t 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son z v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
x v.— A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master т v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v.e- By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second Serres) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent2 v. — From Exile av. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 у. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
ту. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
rv. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Serres) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — Another’s Burden 
etc. 1v. — The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year2 v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Thorpe Regis x v. — A Winter Story 1 v. 
— A Madrigal, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Cartouche т v. — Mother Molly x v. — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours І v. — Alicia 
Tennant 1 v. — Madame's Granddaughter 
ту, — Donna Teresa 1x v. — Number One 
and Number Two 1 v. — The Ring from 
Jaipur x v. — The Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton, Max. 
AWoman of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Garden 
of Swords т у. — The Footsteps of a Throne 
1 v. — The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown 
thee King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 
1v. — Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 
2 v. — Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette 1 v. — The Lady 


-. din ut 


Evelyn 1 v. — Thé Lodestar 1 v. — Wheels 
of Anarchy т v. — Love the Harvester 1 v. 
— White Walls т v. — 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, | :8rr. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice. 
The Charm 1 v. — The Anglo-Indians 1 v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground т v. — 
Government House т v. — Rough Passa- 
ges tv. 


Philips, F. C. 
As іп a Looking Glass т v. — The Dean: 
and bis Daughter ту. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman т у, — Jack and 
Three Jills т v. — Young Mr. Ainslie's 
Courtship r v. — Social Vicissitudes t v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
1 v. — Constance 2 т, — That Wicked 
Mad'moiselle, etc. 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v, — “One Never 
Knows" 2 у. — Of Course т v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé т v. — My little Huse 
band т v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories ту. 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
rv. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 


| Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
| girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. 1 v. 


— An Unfortunate Blend x v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship І v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice іу. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
oneymoon—and After x v. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne 1v. — The Scudamores 


1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See 1 v, — Sybil | 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & A. R. T. 
Life т v. — Judas, the Woman т v. 


Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
ту. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 


Good Red Earth 1v,— The Striking Hours — — 
Iv. — The Farm of the Dagger ту. — — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2v. — The Human Boy Again rv.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. — The Bronze 
Venus 1 v. — The Grey Room 1 v. — Th 


е 
Red Redmaynes r v, — А Human Boy's 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark 1 v. — The Mary- 
lebone Miser 1 v. 


Phillpotts, Е., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War x у. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: vide Author of “The 
Last of the Cavaliers." 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), t 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir b bee - Ingram т v. — Tales, 
edited by fo n H. Ingram r v. — Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, + 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v.— Among 
the Hills x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Affinities x v. — The Head Station 2 v. 


Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 


Prince Consort, the, t 1861. 
Speechesand Addresses (with Portr.) x v. 


Pryce, Richard. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections 1 v. — The 
uiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 


Рут, Н, N.: víde Caroline Fox. 


Quiller- Couch, Sir А. Т, (“Q”). 

I Saw Three Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's 
Rock т v. — Ia and other Tales r v. —- 
The Ship of Stars x v. — Fort Amity 1 v. 
— Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other 
Stories т v. — The Mayor of Troy x v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories т v..— 
Brother Copas т v. 


Quincey: vide De Quincey, 


Rae, W. Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel 1v. 


Raimond, C.E.: vide Elizabeth Robins 
(Am.). 


“Rajah's Heir, the." 2 v. 


Reade, Charles, + 1884. 
“Tt is never too late to mend" 2 v, — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 5 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v, — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
1v. — А Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface т v. 

* Recommended to Mercy," Author of 

(Mrs, Houstoun), 

“ Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe's 
“Brand” 2 v, 
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Reeves, Mrs.: viZ Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 

а ominic т v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. — About many Things 1 v. 
Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 5 v. 


Richardson, S., t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Мах- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 v. — The Earl's Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley's Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 

Nameot Garland r v. — Thanksto Sander- 
son r v. — Miss Mannering І v. — The, 
Lunch Basket 1 v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 
1v. 

“ Rita,” 

Souls т v. — The Jesters 1 v. — Тһе Mas- 

queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 

Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 

Finger 1 v. — А Manof no Importance т v. 

— The House called Hurrish 1v. — Calvary 

2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 
Ritchle, Mrs, Anne Thackeray: 

Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vige Author of “ Made- 

moiselle Mori.” 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., 1 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Elizabeth Robins (С. E. балей (Ат.). 
The Open Question 2 у. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame т v. 
— ‘* Where are you going to...?” ту. 
Way Stations 1 v. — TheSecret That Was 
Kept t v. 

Robinson, F.: vre “Мо Church." 

Ross, Charles Н, 

The Pretty Widow х v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Ross, Martin: wide Somerville, 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, | 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets r v. 
“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outoasts т v, — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 
Ruck, Berta. 
Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 
1 у. — Lucky in Leve т v. — The Clouded 
Pearl x v. — The Immortal Girl 1 v. — 
Kneel to the Prettiest х v, — The Pearl 
Thief x у. — Her Pirate Partner 1 v. 


vide 


Ruffin, J., 1881. —————— 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Vincenzo 2 v. — А Quiet Nook in the Jura 
1 v. — The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
1 v. 

‘Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with r4 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 y. — A Londoner's 
A-og-Book І v. 

“Ruth and her Friends”: vide p. 29. 

Sala, George Augustus, t 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife 2v. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 


Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1903. 
My Official Wife : v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 


Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
“A Daughter of Judas т v. — In the Old 
Chateau 1 v. — Miss Devereux of the 
Mariquita 2 v. — Checked cag 2v.— 
A Modern Corsair 2 v. — In the Swim 
2 v. — The White Lady of Khaminavatka 
2v. — In the House of His Friends 2 v. — 
The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte 
Cristo in Khaki т v. 
Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
т v. — Woman and Labour 1 v; 
5 Sir Walter, t 1832. 

Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary 1 v. 
— Ivanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth x v. — 
Quentin Durward x v. — Old Mortality 
1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 
1 v. — The Pirate x v. — The Fortunes 
of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 


A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride | 


of Lammermoorr v. — The Heartof Mid- 
- Lothian2 v. — The Monastery т v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril oí the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 


Geierstein 1 v. 
L3 


Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 
Life amd Times be v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England 1 v. — Goethe 1 v. 
Sewell, Elizabeth, ł 06. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — А 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Homo Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 
Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays т v. 
Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37numbers, each number sold separately. 
Sharp, William, t 1905: wide Miss Ho- 
ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne. 
Shaw, Bernard. 
Man and Superman 1 v, — The Perfect 
Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron's Pro- 
fession 1 v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays 1 v. 
— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.). — Get- 
ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 
Plays for Puritans 1 v. — John Bull's Other 
Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 
Pygmalion т v. = Misalliance 1 v. — Fan- 
ny's First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 
House, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 
— Saint Joan rv, . 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems ту. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 
Shut up in Paris 1 v. 
Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. Р 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise x v. 
Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea's Guest 


I v. 

May Sinclair. ^ 
Anne Severn and the Fieldings 1 v. — Un- 
canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls 1 v. 
— Arnold Waterlow: a Life x v. — The 
Rector of Wyck 1 v. — Far End 1 v. — 
The Allinghams 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 5 v. 
Smedley, Е. E.: vide “Frank Fairlegh." 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. 

Roderick” em 1 v. — Humphry 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl x v.— 

An Affair of State 1 v. — inta гу. 

— Time and Tide 1 v. — Thus Far 1 v. 
“Society in London,” Author of. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 

Resident 1 v. 


- Somerville, E. Œ, & M. Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 


“Spanish Brothers, the." 2v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), + 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 


Steel, Flora Annie. 1 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God 1 v. 


Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 2v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Treasure Island т v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped r v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
ane Master of Ballantrae x v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 

К St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

* Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy x v. — De 
Cressy x v. — Uncle Ralph т v. — Maiden 

Sisters x v. — Martha Brown 1v.— Vanessa 
Iv. 


Stirling, М. C.: wide В. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
„Тһе House of Martha 1 v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” іу. 
“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
+ 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2У.-- Oldtown Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: vie 
Mrs. Mackarness. 
Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift); t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels т v. 
- Swinburne, Algernon Charles, t 1909. 
~ Atalanta іп Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
` (edited, with an Introduction, by William 
harp) 1 v. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 


Frank Swinnerton, 
The Three Loversr v. — The Elder Sister 
2У.- Summer Storm 1 v. 


Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. | 


Symonds, John Addington, 

shetenes Ya Italy 1 e Ne 

Sketches x v. Ф. 

Synge, John М. 

Plays т v. — The Aran Islands т v. 
ee Rabindranath, 

The Home and the World r v. — The 


| Gardener т у. — Sádhana x v. — The 


Wreck r v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
x v. 
Tallentyre, S. Q.: wide Н. S. Merriman, 
Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 
Women t у. — The Plutocrat x v. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 
Tautphoeus, Baroness, t 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v, — At Odds 2 v. 


Taylor, Col. Meadows + 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3v. 
Templeton: viZe Author of “Horace 
Templeton." . 
Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), + 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold іу. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Yearsafter ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Menioir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 
Testament the New: vide New, 
Thackeray William Makepeace, + 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century т v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 


1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The. 


Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard's Keys, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Five Old Friends 
1v. — Miss Xngel 1 v. — Fulham Lawn, 
and other Tales x v. — From an Island. A 
Story and some Essaystv. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales r v. — Madame de Sévigné; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson's 
Divagations 1 v. — A Book of Sibyls г у. 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs т v. 

Thomas.a Kempis: vzZe Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne2 v. — On Guard 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played) Out-2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


im. 


2v. — . 


.. Thomson, James, + 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) х v. 
Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth r v. 
Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World 1 v. — 


> Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 


sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 у. — The Apple of Eden 1 v. 
— The Antagonists x v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window 1 v. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong 1 v. 
— The Eye of the Wift гу. — Achieve- 
ment т v. — The Miracle т v. — May Eve 
1v. — The Green Bough x v.— Charmeuse 
x v. — Mr. Bottleby Does Something 1 v 


Trafford, F. GQ.: vzde Mrs. Riddell. 


Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 


Trois-Etoiles: vzde Grenville. 


Trollope, Anthony, t 1882. 

Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 
зу. — Orley Farm 3 v. — Rachel Ray2 v. 
— The Small House at Allington 3 v. — 
Can you forgive her? 3 v. — The Belton 
Estate 2 v. — Nina Balatka 1 у. — The 
Last Chronicle of Barset 3v. — The Claver- 
ings 2 v. — Phineas Finn 3 v. — Sir Ha: 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Каїрі 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere т v, — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
‘live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2 v. — An Eye for an Eye 1 v. 
— john Caldigate 3 v. — The Duke's 
Children 5 v. — Dr. Wortle'sSchool 1 v. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay2 v. — 
Keptin the Dark 1 v. — Frau Frohmann, 
and other Stories 1 v. — Alice Dugdale, 
and other Stories rv. — La Mére Bauche, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Mistletoe 
Bough, and other Stories rv. — An Auto- 
biography у. — An Old Man's Love rv, 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
— ASirenav. | 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X v. — A Girl of the Multitude у. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v, — A 


$ 


Dazzling Reprobate x v.—TheWhite Hope - 
Iv. ! : 


Twain, Mark. (Samuel I Clemens) o 


(Am,), t 1910. \ 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing іт v. — The In- 
nocents at. Home 1 v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour tv. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant т v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales т у. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
$30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories 1 v. — 

ristian Science x v. — Captain Storm- 


field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare - 


Dead? г v. 
“Two Cosmos, the.” ту. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
The Face of Clay x v. — Нег Son rv, — 
The Hill x v. — The Waters of Jordan r v. 
— AnImpending Sword rv. — The Paladin 
1 v. e os Verney 1 v. — Blinds Down 
1 v, — Bunch Grass 1 v. — The Procession 
of Life x v. — Loot 1 v. — 
— Change Partners r v. — 
— Quinney's Adventures іу. — Watling's 
for Worth x v. — A Woman in Exile іу. 


“Venus and Cupid." х v. 
“Vòra,” Author of. 


uinneys' І v. 


Vera 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 


ean г v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
ound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard 2 v,—Ninette x v. 
Victoria В, 1, 

Leaves from the Journal of our, Life in 

the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 x v. — 


More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 rv. | 


“Virginia.” x v. 


Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England І v. 
Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 


з v.— Troublesome Daughters a у, — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 


е Yardrv. | 
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Wallace, Edgar. 

The Book of All-Power 1 v. — The Valley 

of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick 1 v. — Captains of 

Souls x v. — The Missing Million 1 v. — 

The Face in the Night 1 v. — The Door 

with Seven Locks 1 v. — The Avenger 1 v. 
Wallace, Lew. (Am.), 1 1905. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Walpole. Hugh. 

Jeremy and Hamlet x v. .— The Old Ladies 
1v.— Portrait of a Man with Red Hair x v. 
— Harmer John r v. 

Warburton, Eliot, t 1852. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 

. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 5 v. 

essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 
— Daphne; or, “Marriage à la Mode" ry. | 
- Cahadian Born 1 v. — The Case ot | 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family 1 v. 

Warner, Susan: vrže Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, t 1877. | 
Diary of a late "Physician 2v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Thea | | 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee x v.. 

*Waterdale Neighbours, the," Author 

of: vide Justin McCarthy. 

Watson, H. B. Marriott. 

The Excelsior 1 v. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, t 1914. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. т у. — The War 
ofthe Worlds 1 v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — TalesofSpaceand Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 у. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v. — The Sea Lady 
1v.—Mankindinthe Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modern Utopia 1 v. — 
Kipps 2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things | 
x v.— The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- | 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World іу. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
tory of the World (with twelve Maps) 1 v. 
— Men Like Gods 1 v. — The Dream 1 v. 
-- Bealby т у. — The Secret Places of 
the Heart r v. — The Country of the 


Darien 2 v. 


Blind, and Other Stories т v. — Christina 
Alberta's Father 1 v. — The Und adying Fire 


Nester’, Hugh. Асе 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 
(Am.), d 1885. 
The wide, wide World : v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 

The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black r v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France x v. — 
The Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2-v. — In Kings’ Byways 1 v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess of 
Vlaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender r v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 

The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense т v. 

‘Whim, a," rv. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

M ro Percy. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin ry.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire’ s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
1 v.— The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
ту. — Love and the Poor Suitor r v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
Wise Men 1 v, — Ап Averted Marriage 1 v. 
— The Lost Halo x v. 

White, Walter. 

Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing. Richard; 

The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 

son of Qualit гу, — The Life of Paris x v. 
The Yeilow Van t v. — Ring in the New 
т v. — All Moonshine 1 v. — Little People 
а 


Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories ; v. 

“Who Breaks—Pays," Author of: vide 

Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: výde Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest 1 v. — A Cathedral Court- 


+e acm "y^ 
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ship, and Penelope's English Experiences | — Court Netherleigh 2 v. — (The followin 


1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
о’ the River ту. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca т v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 

Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 

McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta 1 v. 

Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — À House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere's Fan 
1 v.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales rv. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
Iv. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 

Pembroke zv. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. 

Williamson, C. М. & A. M. 

The Lightning Conductor 1v.—Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America x v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ding Day г v. — The Lion's Mouse 1 v. .— 
The Lady from the Air 1 v. 

Wililamson, Alice M. Cancelled Love ту. 
—Told at Monte Carlo rv.— Sheikh Bill zv. 

Wills, C. J.: vzde Е. C. Philips. 

Wodehouse, P. G. 

Ukridge ту. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v. — 
Carry on, Jeeves! ту. — Sam the Sudden 
1 v. — Love among the Chickens 1 v. — 
The Heart of a Goof 1 v. — Psmith, Jour- 
nalist 1 v. — Leave it to Psmith 1 v. 

Wood, C.: vide “Buried Alone,” 

Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger trom Scotland Yard 1 v. 
nt Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 
+ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Lady Adelaide's Oath 
2v. — A Life'sSecret1 v. — Roland Yorke 
2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 2 v. — 
Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 2 v. — 
The Foggy Nightat Offord; Martyn Ware’s 
Temptation; The Night- Walk over the 
Mill Stream 1 v. — Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — 
Told in the Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 
1 v. — Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. 


by johnny Ludlow) : Lóst in the Post, an 
Other Tales 1 v.—A Tale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Talesr v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v.— 
Helen Whitney’s Wedding, etc. т v.— The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. т т. (Vide 
P- 29.) 
Woodroffe, Daníel. 
TangledTrinities 1v.-The Beauty-Shop 1v. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds г v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader 1 v. 


Wordsworth, William, t 1850. 


| Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, ¢ 1865. 


| Wild Oats r v. 


Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last2 v. — The Forlorn Hope2v. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2 v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright's Patient 2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 
2v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, x v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., t тоот. 
The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — Thetwo Guardians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life 
1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. — Stray 
Pearls (with Portrait) 2v.— The Armourer's 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — Grisly 
Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. — 
Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide р. 29.) 

“Young Mistley," Author of: vide Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, |, * 1864, t 1926. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 


um 2 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Ж” 


Series for the Young. 2.29 
go Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection of English 
and American Authors. Vide page 2. 
Barker, Lady (Lady Broome): Stories | Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
еу Аы ad o deci is added: The Children with 
Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880: Min- | е Indian-Rubber Ball 1 v. 
istering Children 1 v. * Ruth and her Friends," Author of: Ruth 
Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), + 1887: Ош! and her Friends. A Story for Girls 1 v. 
Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 1 v. | Wood, Mrs. Henry, t 1887: William Allair 
— "Three Tales for Girls x v. zv. 
Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her | Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901: Kenneth; or, 


Welcome Tales x v. the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army 1 v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849: Moral Tales| — The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Iv.— Popular Tales 2 v. Word т v. — The Stokesley Secret ут. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl — Countess Kate т v. — A Book of Gol- 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales 1 v. den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, t 1834 and 1847: 1 v. — Henrietta's Wish ту. — Kings ot 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. England і v. — Тһе Lances of Lyn- 
Marryat, Captain, t 1848: Masterman wood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v.— P'sand Q's 
Ready іу. 1 v. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- 
Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899: Rex and lish History 1 v. — Bye-Words x v. — 
Regina 1 v. |! Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal copyright 
These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. | Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel х v. 

— Brigitta т v. — Spinoza 2 v. Lessing, G. E., t 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
Ebers,G : An EgyptianPrincess 2v. - Uarda and Же Gulotit 9 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters Lewald, Fanny, t 1889: Stella 2 v. 


2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per Aspera 2 v. A n 
Fouqué, De la Motte: Undine, Sintram rv. | ШАО E, t 1887: The Princess of the 


1 Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, t 1876: Poems 1 v. : 
та, PriscoBlbarck (w.Portr.) rv. Nathuslus, Maria : Joachim v. Kamern, and 
Goethe, W. v., +1832: Faust rv. — Wil- | _ Diary of a Poor Young Lady 1 v. 

helm Meister’s Apprenticeship 2 v. Reuter, Fi +1874: In the Year 713 1%. 
Qutzkow, K.: Through Night to Light rv.| — An old Story of my Farming Days 
Hacklander, F. W., t 1877: Behind the [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 
Counter (Handel und Wandel] 1 v. Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), 11825: 
Hauff, Wilhelm, + 1827: Three Tales x v. Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Heyse, Раш: L’ Arrabiata т v. — The Dead | Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 

.ake 1 v. — Barbarossa r v. Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 

Hillern, W v.: TheVulture Maiden [Geier- | Zschokke, Heinrich: The Princess of Bruns- 
Wally] 1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v. wick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. 1 v. 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. Von 
Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
,Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Kónigin Viktoria". gr. 8°. 
1921. Gebunden in Leinen ,% 9.— 

Schücking, Levin L., Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare. gr. 8°. 
Zweite, verbesserte Autlage. 1927. Gebunden in Leinen ,% 8.— 


Chaucer-Handbuch für Studierende. Ausgewühlte Texte mit Einlei- 
tungen, einem АЪгіВ von Chaucers Versbau und Sprache und einem 
Worterverzeichnis. Herausgegeben von МАХ KALUZA, Professor a. d. 
Universitit Königsberg. 2. Aufl. 248 S. gr. 8°, 1927. Gebund..4 3.50 


- 


Students' Series / Neue Folge 
Herausgegeben von ОК, KARL WILDHAGEN 
o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universitát Kiel 


Bisher sind erschienen: 


1, John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bear- | 
beitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . . . 1.80 


2. H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of “А Short History of the World," Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wórterbuch, bearbeitet von Oberstudienrat Dr.G. Schad, 
Höchst а. Main . . . se POT 41.50 


3. John Galsworthy: Strife. Mit t Anmerkungen, bearbeitet von Studien- 
rat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin . . . NONE vo 


4. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine аа aus Thomas Hardys Prosa 
und Dichtung, mit besonderer Genehmigung des Verfassers zusam- 
mengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ph. Aronstein, Berlin, 
Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. . . . . . . . £1.80 


5. H. G. Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am Institut für Weltwirtschaft 
und Seeverkehr ап der Universitat Kiel . . . . . . Ж 1.80 


6. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 


Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage | 
(Line) a 22-2. V ИОГ. с 


7. John Masefield: қаудан the Fox. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr, Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universität Graz, .Ж2.- 


8. G. К. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. Mit Anmer- © 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. Н. T. Price, Lektor am js 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft u. Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel. A180 — 


9. Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerkungen “und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. Helmut Kiß ling, Leipzig. Ж 1.80 — 


10. Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- | 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Alfred Hein- | 
rich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . Oh ME m Lue cU BB 


11. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit Anmerkungen und Wör- - 
terbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Studiendirektor ins 
Lemgo (Lippe) . . . . . + + + + MH L80 -— 

12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit ГИРЕ und Wörterbuch, be- | 
arbeitet von Dr. Rasmussen, Studiendirektorin Eckernförde: „ж 1.80 | 


13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- | 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Ltening, Bocholt . .# 1.80 E. 


Die Sammlung wird in regelmäßiger Folge fortgesetzt 


« å ' 4 2 
Shakespeare's Plays Қан 31 
Each number sold separately at the price of A —.60 

Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3, Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour's lost. — 5. Midsummer-night's Dream. —6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — о. All's well that ends well. — 
10. Twelfth-night: or, bo te will. — rr. The Winter’s Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Tee VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard III.— 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
E Antony and Cleopatra. — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 

empest. — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
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Englische Bibliothek 

Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. б. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

1, Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wórterbuch, Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. Geb, . %8,- 

2. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHÓFFLER, 
Professor a. d. Univ, Köln. Geheftet .% 4.— 

3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. Ge- 
heftet .# 3.50 

4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ehe- 
mals Professor an der Universitit Czernowitz. Geheftet æ 6.—. Gebunden 
in Leinen .% 8.50 

Beitrage zur englischen Philologie 

Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Forster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. ё. Prof. а. d. Univ. München 

1. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER. 
1919. Vergriffen. 

2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romansehriftsteller von 
Dr.GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Vergriffen. 

3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Von Dr.JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in 
Prag. 1921. Geheftet Æ 2.50 

4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18. Jahrh. 
von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet .4 3.— 

. 5. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstabe v. Prof. Dr. E. SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926. Geheftet ./£ 5.— 

6. Heft. The Court of Sapience. Spit-mittelenglisches allego- 
risch-didaktisches Visionsgedicht. Kritische Textausgabe nebst 
sprachlich-metrischer Einleitung und ausführlichem Glossar von 
Dr. ROBERT SPINDLER. 1927. Geheftet # 10.— 


Kólner Anglistische Arbeiten 
Herausgeg. von Dr. Herbert Schöffler, o. б. Professor an der Universität Köln 
1. Band. John Page’s Siege of Rouen v. Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER, 
Privatdozent an der Universitit Köln. 1926. Geheftet 4 10.— 
2. Band. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Von Dr. ALFRED GERTSCH. 
1927. Geheftet 4 4.— 


TEL SRD CM haere Mee I Ny: ri 


~ Tauchnitz Dictionaries 
For sale and for use in ай countries 
Crown 8vo 


English-German and German-English. (JAMEs.) Fifticth Edition. 
Bound in cloth .#4 7.—; also to be had in two volumes, each . 3 75. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth 
Edition, Bound in cloth ,% 8.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, by ALBERT DE BEAUX, Bound in cloth „ж 6.— 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete | 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in cloth. 
Vol. І. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. 6/4 Edition. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. oth Edition. 


Vol. П1. Deutsch-Englisch- Französisch. o/A Edition. 
Each volume is sold separately. Each part #4 10.— 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 
Bound in cloth 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 


English-German and German-English. 7hirty-ninth Edition. 
Franzós.-Deutsch и. Deutsch-Franzós. Linundswansigste Aufl. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwélfte Auflage. à 
English-French and French-English. Forty-second Edition: M 4.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-ninth Edition.| each 
English-Spanish andSpanish-English. Thirty-seventh Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Twenty-first Edition, 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 
*Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Zrschienen 1922. pr 
*Deutsch-Russisch u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) асте 455 

Auflage. 

* Also to be had in two volumes, each . 2.50 


Imperial 4° 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RiGUTINI & BULLE.) · 
2 Bünde. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Leinen geb. 
je # 12.50 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände 
Bd. I: о. Auflage. Bd. II: 9. Auflage. In Leinen geb. је Ж 12.50 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F, Horr- 
HAUSEN, Professor em. d. engl. Philologie a. d. Univ, Kiel. Zweite, ver- 
mehrte und verbesserte Auflage. от. 80. 1027. In Leinen geb .4( 8.— 
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4761. The Merchant of Souls. By Douglas Goldring. 

4760. Rachel By Beatrice Harraden. 

4759 Introduction to Sally. By the Author of * Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden.” 

4758. Daphne Adeane. By Maurice Baring: 

4757: ‘Crewe Train. By Rose Macaulay. | 

4756. Dark Laughter. By Sherwood Anderson. 

4755. TheTreasure of the Lake. By H. Rider Haggard. 

4754. Tampico. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 

4752.53. The God Within Him. By Robert Hichens. 

4751. Far End. By May Sinclair. 

4750. Debits and Credits. By Rudyard Kipling. 

4749. “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes" By Anita Loos. 

4748. Jill. By E. M. Delafield. 

4747. Love in Greenwich Village By Floyd Dell. 

4746. Land and Sea Tales. By Rudyard Kipling. 

4745. The Avenger. By Edgar Wallace. 

4744. What Really Happened. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. <~ 

4743. The Secret That Was Kept. By. Elizabeth 
Robins. 

4742. The Marylebone Miser. By Eden Phillpotts. 

4741. The Heart of a Goof. By P. G. Wodehouse. 

4740. Love among the Chickens. By P. G. Wode- 
house. | 


47380 Enoredulity of Father Brown. Ву С. К. 


Am v, A Ps B. Maxwell. 
4737- a By Alice Perrin. 


4733-35. 
4732. Lo 


